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MIND 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW 


OF 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


I.—NON-PHENOMENALITY AND OTHERNESS. 
By Hupert Foston. 


PeruHAps philosophers tend to confine themselves too much 
to the extremes of being. We are so eager to contribute, if 
we can, to the reconcilement of the conflict between unex- 
tended mind and matter as extended, that we have little 
attention for anything whose special interest lies in its being 
perhaps neither properly mental nor purely material. But I 
could fancy an epistemologist, habitually immersed in con- 
siderations of the mind, and a metaphysician, with some 
especial leaning to reflexion on the mysterious nature of the 
ding-an-sich, merging their meditations to considerable ad- 
vantage in the united contemplation of a growing flower. 
The metaphysician might perhaps say at first that here non- 
mental being, coming into an organised unity of its own in 
itself, showed its independent substantiality in the strongest 
form: and yet might presently confess that something in 
this focussing of being into an inner unity seemed akin to, 
and prophetic of, mind. The epistemologist, while insisting 
that our recognition of the plant as living was essentially a 
reflexion of our own living consciousness, might yet mark— 
with a rather suggestive effect on his views of the possible 
substantiality of some environment for mind—the plant’s 
facing of an environment that seemed real on the same 
terms as itself. 

Of course the flower, thus contemplated, proves nothing. 
But it suggests much. It tellingly reminds us of the am- 
biguous relation which mind seems to hold to the order of 
things—at once contemplating the varied scale of being as a 
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mere fact of its own consciousness, as something which can 
even be supposed to be everywhere its varying projection and 
reflexion of its own nature; and finding on the other hand, 
as it ascends the scale, a new significance breaking out in 
the varying stages—interpreting them as adumbrations of its 
own nature, and eventually finding a place for itself as a 
crowning part of the scale ! 

If, indeed, the graded scale of being be nothing but the 
mind’s own ordering of its own facts, 1t seems very remark- 
able that it should spontaneously place itself amongst them, 
and naturally class itself as part of the wider scheme. 

With just this allusion, however, to the broader aspect of 
the situation, I wish to introduce a review of some natural 
hints, of a more confined—and psychologically more funda- 
mental—character, in which it seems to me that mind de- 
clares itself as a limited and partial form of being, a form of 
being with a beyond. It appears, I confess, to make its de- 
claration in terms which it is difficult to get over, and hazard- 
ous to disregard. 


I. 


Springing up, presumably, to meet some intellectual and 
social need, we find in common use the word “ reality”. 
Probably we can none of us trace how it came to have for us 
the meaning which it has. In myriad suggestive utterances 
of it by those who had themselves grown up into the social 
consciousness of its use before us, we have been hearing it 
from childhood: and without, perhaps, being able distinctly 
to say, in the form of definition, what it means to us, we 
are able to make use of it in the confidence that we mean 
by it what is generally meant. So when I say that an 
object is real, I presume that the word freshly awakens in 
me the notion of some peculiar aspect or character of my 
consciousness of objects to which the occasions on which I 
have heard the word used have helped to link it in my mind. 

Now it is not easy to say what this peculiar consciousness 
is, or through what kind of experience our common need of 
such a word came to be felt. And in a matter so evasive and 
subtle, definition would be attempted at great risk. I think 
it safer, without any preliminary definition, which might be 
misleading through one-sidedness, and adversely disturb the 
mental equilibrium, boldly to eaperiment directly with the 
word itself. In doing this we shall simply assume that the 
word probably is an expression of some subconscious mean- 
ing, we cannot off-hand say what, and that it is capable, in 
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use, of exciting the associated meaning in subconscious- 
ness.! 

In approaching the oft-repeated attempt to analyse the 
meaning of reality with reference to objects, I do not know 
that any apology is required for making reference to facts 
that may be very familiar, and in not altogether novel con- 
nexions. Philosophy must not weary of re-statements, pro- 
vided that they are at any rate re-statements. 

If, then, we look at an object, and assert to ourselves— 
without any clear theory yet of what we mean by the asser- 
tion—that “it is real,’ we shall probably agree that we 
excite in ourselves such a provisional attitude to the object as 
gets some immediate confirmation in laying hold of it. And 
it is a natural inference which has been drawn, that the 
judgment of reality in reference to visual presentations is 
based on a revival of the experiences in laying hold. But 
then, laying hold involves a complex of experiences ; and it 
still remains to discover whether the notion of reality 
attaches itself to (or identifies itself with) one characteristic 
of it rather than another. 


A. 


Examination of my own experience does not lead me to 
exalt the importance of touch. I have looked at an object, 
trying to give rein to my uncritical belief in reality, and have 
then gently applied my hand. Strange !—the touch-sensa- 
tion has come in upon my mind with “something like a sur- 
prise: it has seemed, so to say, an irrelevance. But let me 
take a firm active grasp of the object—the handle of an ewer, 
for example—and the situation is quite otherwise. The 
judgment I had formed and encouraged in my mind by as- 
suring myself of the “reality” of the thing seems to be lost 
in immediate confirmation. 

But then, the touch-sensation has intensified through the 
activity. Is that, in itself, for the purposes of our inquiry, a 
critical change? Another experiment, the circumstances of 
which will not, indeed, admit of anv throwing of touch- 
sensation into the same definite relief of irrelevance, may 
still yield a confirming verdict as to touch in an intenser form. 

I place my hand in a flat wooden joinery vice, so that I 
can increase the intensity of touch-sensation either by the 
screw or by voluntary muscular pressure. Now believing 


1T am not using the word in its deeper and darker sense—only in con- 
trast with the upper-level consciousness in which we know clearly what 
we are thinking about. 
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4 
the subconscious constituents of the notion of reality to be 
capable of excitement by the sound of that name into the 
social use of which I have been initiated by I know not what 
untraced paths, I endeavour to excite it—for whatever it 
is worth—by saying to myself the actual words, “It is real!” 
If I do this while attending to the pressure of the tightened 
screw, the words do not, so far as I can judge, find any cer- 
tain point d’appui in the experience. If, however, I repeat 
them under less pressure from the screw, made up for by 
active pressure against the wood, the awakened notion seems 
with peculiar certainty to ally and identify itself with the 
exerted pressure. 

The notion, then, which we express by the word would 
appear to have grown up out of some experience intimately 
related to, or even identified with, active experience, rather 
than out of passive touch, whether slighter or intenser. 
And if touch be of special importance at all, it must be 
through combining with that experience, and so modifying 
it as to have helped to produce the essential result. 

I do not discern that the experience stands in need, for 
this purpose, of any such modificatory assistance. I now find 
that I have only to move my forefinger, for example, strenu- 
ously up and down, my eyes being closed, to get the charac- 
teristic importation into consciousness of the notion of the 
existence of a point of reality in the world. If the process 
goes on, this point seems to stand out in a certain separated 
illumination of reality, while all the remaining contents of 
the world I hear about me might have degenerated relatively 
into phantasm. If I do but contract the opposing muscles 
without movement, the same result crystallises. I actively 
induce a similar rigidity in my whole arm. I find any at- 
tempt to conceive the world as “ unreal ’’ more massively con- 
tradicted in a correspondingly widened area. 

I may interpolate the remark that when we find those 
properly phenomenal marks of distinction by which we dis- 
tinguish percepts from images—as vividness, definite local 
relation, freedom from fluctuation—we anticipate such scope 
for overt activity as images never afford: and consequently 
these marks inake a peculiar nascently rousing appeal to our 
active nature. It is these marks as thus appealing, not these 
marks as they could be contemplatively taken in themselves, 
I suspect, that go to account for the characteristic shape in 
which we credit percepts with a superior reality as com- 
pared against images. Hence the brimmed completeness of 
actuality to which the presentative differences, if taken 
simpliciter, may be felt hardly to answer. 
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A weird experience connected with cerebral anemia, and 
conditions of exhaustion, seems to afford this view some con- 
firmation. One finds oneself in the state of living painfully, 
and as it were insecurely, in a world of half-realities, in which 
the conception of subjective idealism seems so hideously true 
that the thought of it almost makes one’s consciousness reel. 
And, however one’s sense-experiences may be affected by the 
condition,’ the world one lives in does not seem sufficiently 
at fault with respect either to visibility or tangibility to 
account for its apparent unrealising. It is true that what 
dims one’s sense-experience—as twilight—may sometimes 
help to bring on this effect, given a condition of exhaustion : 
but that the state is not then directly due to any affecting of 
sense-experiences in themselves seems proved by the fact 
that mere dimming of sense-experience, in normal conditions 
without active exhaustion, has not the slightest tendency to 
induce it. Iam disposed to attribute the unrealising simply 
to the failure of the active consciousness to respond to sense- 
appeals—a failure naturally more marked when the appeals 
are obscured and muffled. 


B. 


Now if these various facts were admitted to have the bearing 
which has so far been assigned to them, their interpretation 
would yet remain ambiguous with reference to a distinction 
which has not been, perhaps, always duly observed. There 
is left over what is, to my mind, the most critical question of 
all. The notion which we express by the word reality might 
have grown up out of some experience more closely con- 
nected with activity than touch is, or it may have arisen 
directly out of the active experience itself. This is the ex- 
tremely subtle question which we shall now have to release 
as well as we can from its obscurity and its entanglement. 

I say its entanglement. For it is not only naturally a very 
difficult question, but it has been placed in unnecessary con- 
fusion by the admission into psychology, where unguarded 
phrases are capable of working so much disaster, of the 
phrase, ‘‘ sensations of resistance ”’. 

Now if there is a properly active consciousness involved in 
human experience, it surely is aroused markedly in the case 


'T am inclined to think, for one thing, that there is a difficulty, in this 
condition, in bringing the eyes to quite the nice focus of normal life. 
For there is a tendency for them to slip out of focus in inattention ; and 
also when they are brought attentively to bear on objects there remains 
a slight effect somewhat as of seeing through glass. 
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of what we call resistance. And when we have spoken of 
sensations of resistance, we seem, in that phrase, to have 
taken due note of the consciousness as a whole. The very 
presence of the word resistance, suggestive as it is of active 
impulse, causes the phrase to answer to our consciousness of 
activity, and wards off the sense of its having been neglected. 
Nor has it. It has been unwittingly betrayed: which is 
worse. 

Those who do not believe in a swi generis active conscious- 
ness will allow that if the denial of it is justified, it ought to 
be made without the surreptitious aid—of course unnoted— 
of a confused appearance not of denial but of sufficient re- 
cognition. But those who hope to see activity recognised as 
a distinct and cardinal fact of consciousness—I shall try to 
show a little authorisation for such a hope presently—have 
not the least obstruction to fear from a curious habit in psy- 
chology, of retaining the terms of activity while the treat- 
ment as seriously active has faded or failed under their very 
sound—and (strangest of all) by actual aid of their own com- 
pensatory suggestiveness ! 

Now to illustrate this paradoxical method of stewing 
terms dry in their own juice, in the case of “sensations of 
resistance”. The impulse-stirring word “resistance” sup- 
plies such a saving flavour of active suggestiveness to it, as 
to harmonise the phrase more or less with conscious fact. 
Then this active suggestiveness is stultified at once in a verbal 
identification with sensational consciousness. But how was 
it declared to us that our experiences of resistance were just 
sensations ? I do not know: any more than I know how we 
get dispensation to smooth out a strong antithesis by a con- 
tradiction in terms. For surely the profound antithesis in 
our experience between quality and activity lies beyond, and 
outside the range of, such varieties as we find dividing 
between sensible qualities themselves. Surely it remains a 
fundamental incomparability, not to be reduced flatly to line 
with them by the stroke of one inconsiderately comprehen- 
sive word—sensations! We should by this time be suff- 
ciently familiar with the broadened basis that we have won 
in psychology, not to assume that every kind of apprehen- 
sion is necessarily reducible to the sensational type. 

It should be made clear that all this does not involve the 
least quarrel with the idea of muscular sensations—though I 
must leave it to others to decide the rights or wrongs of the 

physiological reference—so long as it is understood that by 
muscular sensation we mean no more than a certain order of 
experience that is associated with our active experience, but 
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is itself relatively passive. As sensation it may afford passive 
notes or marks of changes that have been completed through 
activity—in fact, of now actwalised changes. ‘To such tokens 
of attained organic state, whether precisely muscular in re- 
ference or no, from a physiological point of view, the dis- 
tinctive word sensation properly applies. But I do not 
think, as I shall presently show, that they do more than con- 
tribute a properly sensational constituent to the complex 
experience in cases of resistance. And even were we to sup- 
pose any more active consciousness entering into resistance 
to be as closely dependent on these sensations as, according 
to one theory, pleasure and pain are upon presentational con- 
ditions, such close dependence would not, in either case, 
warrant identification. We should still be no more right in 
speaking of sensations of resistance than in losing the fact of 
feeling in sensations. 


C. 


Having now protested against the confusion between 
sensational and active consciousness, we are in a position to 
raise definitely the question whether the notion of reality 
aroused on occasion of our exertion of activity is most likely 
to be connected with the sensation named muscular, accom- 
panying any properly active consciousness in the case, or 
with a pure active consciousness itself. This is a question 
which no experiment possible under normal conditions can 
decide ; since we cannot isolate the muscular sensation from 
any active consciousness there may be. We have to resort 
to hypothesis, making as sure as we can that we are dealing 
with a vera causa. 

I do not see how we can account for the ‘ otherness” 
which appears to be an essential element in our notion of 
physical reality, through any characteristic that I am aware 
of in my own sensations. The real object, as I call it, does 
not commend itself to me for real as a part of my experience 
—though it be that, too—but emphatically as other than I, 
and so real in itself. It seems to us—whatever we may 
think about the seeming, philosophically—to lie ambiguously 
within and without experience. I think this is something 


“s. that may be best explained through a certain cardinal and 
‘constant characteristic of our active consciousness. 


To bring this characteristic evidently to light, let us widen 
our basis. 

To begin with, I think we require a consciousness of 
activity to explain our notion of an unattained end. An end 
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is, from a phenomenally contemplative point of view, a fact 
already in consciousness—a representation. But not so does 
it possess its force and meaning as an end. Nor does its 
direct relation to feeling explain why it should possess special 
force and meaning just because it can be ambiguously re- 
garded as a fact not in present consciousness, but only 
wanted in some consciousness not yet given as present. No 
characteristic difference between presentative and repre- 
sentative experience, between percept and image, no pure 
emotional delight or discomfort through the character of the 
representation, seem to avail to explain the peculiar projec- 
tion outside present experience that gives an end its life as 
such. Nor does supposedly passive reference to time explain 
it, if, as I suspect, we implicate the very same fact in our 
notion of time. 

Suppose it to be said that an end owes its peculiar aspect 
simply to its being a fact looked upon as involving an inter- 
posed process of serial change. Do a number of presenta- 
tions ever become to us a process except by our reading 
i something into them from an active consciousness? How 
i} is the sum of the phenomena gathered up into the notion of 
process, if not by reading one phenomenon as standing in a 
continuous transcending relation to another? And to what 
psychical basis other than a consciousness of activity are we 
to refer our notion of a continuous transcending? There is 
no explanation, I suspect, of either end or process, without 
implicating that peculiar expanding self-transcendence of a 
given content which is shortly describable as activity ; and 
psychologically this means that there is no explanation of 
our notions of them without reference to our own conscious 
activity. 

Upon the whole question so far, I conclude that the 
transcending of a presented content of experience—the 
starting from it to enter into relation with what may at the 
moment be ambiguously regarded as at once within ex- 
perience and without it—is a characteristic of an active 
consciousness. Activity makes a part of conscious experi- 
ence itself to consist in what is recognised as relation to the 
unexperienced. Perhaps the paradox arises from the fact that 
we are trying to express intellectually what is not intellectual 
(but active), and not subject to the law of intellectual forms. 


D. 


We have hitherto been marking how the mind assumes 
active relation to what is not in experience, or at least is 
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comprised in experience only ambiguously and incompletely 
as a represented ulterior end. Our next question, in ap- 
proaching consideration of the bearing of this relation upon 
the case of resistance, is: have we any reason for supposing 
that activity necessarily maintains an implied relation to 
some not-in-experience when that not-in-experience is not 
even represented? I think we must say that a relation we 
cannot help interpreting in this way if we are to interpret it 
at all, is indefeasibly characteristic of conscious activity in 
whatever form or context we find it. 

When activity is found in that relation in which it be- 
comes attention, it is surely a pressing on after the not-in- 
consciousness, so as to actualise it in consciousness. Now it 
may be allowed that we keep up our attention to a complex 
fact whose details we want to observe, partly by help of con- 
tinually offered and corrected imaginative suggestions of 
what the details may be proved, through the work of atten- 
tion, to be. But I believe too much may be made of this, 
and the essence of the process of attention consequently 
evaded. The essential effort in attention is to get hold of 
undisclosed perceptual facts, whose attraction lies in the way 
in which, when disclosed, they authoritatively dispose of, or 
confirm, the representative suggestions. What we seek by 
the activity called attention is wrknown perceptual fact in 
that decisive aspect in which it differs from our representa- 
tions. Essentially, we seek what, in its effective nature, we 
never can picture before it comes to be.” So that activity 
aims beyond the given, independently of any possibility of 
intellectual representation of its end or goal. 


EK. 


Now the peculiar duality, the ‘‘ otherness,” which is an 
element in what we deem the reality of things, seems far 
more likely to be explainable by reference to the nature of an 
active consciousness which is found maintaining ulterior aim 
even when the matter of that aim is quite undefined a priori, 
than by any kind of sensation whatever. And it may be 
noted in the end that it tends to explain on equal terms, not 


'T grant that complication of my case, because I believe it often 
holds good. I suspect that there are simple cases of attention, in which . 
the essentials of the process appear very little complicated by imagina- 
tive suggestion : but I have not risked my reasoning by basing it upon 
any postulation of them. 

“This is most clearly brought out in the case of attention. It will be 
found true, actually but more latently, in regard to the kind of case 
considered in C. 
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simply that otherness of objects from the body, which has 
been theoretically derived from feeling-relations, but that 
profound otherness in which we reckon the body, as object, 
to be other than the perceiving mind or self. 

It should be remarked that the conscious activity enter- 
ing into what is called resistance is not properly described, 
from a psychological point of view, as checked. The serial 
course of muscular sensations is checked, of course; but if 
what we ultimately recognise as obstacle involved the check- 
ing of the psychical activity, pressure would fail at once. 
Psychologically, to say that resistance involves checked 
activity should mean that the experience of resistance dis- 
couraged or prevented exertion, and so far kept activity from 
coming into the case at all. As a matter of fact, what we 
have in well-developed experience of resistance is activity 
fully and energetically maintained. 

Now I suggest that this activity still carries with it, from 
its very nature, the implicit positing of undefined end or goal 
of tendency. But if in the case of pure attention we can see 
that the end sought is never given as a represented end, in 
this case no end is ever actualised at all. It remains as an 
ulterior z, not merely in ambiguous relations to present con- 
sciousness, but never positively conscious at all. The ulterior 
pole, so to say, of the activity, remains simply implied as the 
necessary pole of the activity, neither represented, nor ulti- 
mately defined, nor any way known. So that, by our very 
constitution, there is inevitably introduced into the case a 
““we know not what” which we should hardly venture, with 
Locke, to call a ‘‘ something ”’ at all. 

In sum: The constant implication of the presence of active 
consciousness seems to be that a given attained or actualised 
present consciousness does not constitute a whole complete 
in itself. The implication seems to persist where, as in 
attention, the implied complement is markedly not repre- 
sentable. Its persistence when, as in the consciousness we 
name by “resistance,” there is no clear what else at all, is 
appealed to for explanation of our notion of objects as some- 
how retaining positiveness even when regarded in a negative 
relation to our consciousness. 

It will be observed that I have not said that we assume a 
second activity in the thing, opposed to our own. Such a 
theory, with which I have no quarrel, presupposes rather than 
explains the otherness, which I have been seeking to account 
for directly from a consideration of the nature of activity as 
we find it in mind. I fear, indeed, that in trying to write 
psychology I have slipped into metaphysics: but my aim 
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has been to keep as close as might be to my experiential 
base. 


II. 


Let us now turn to quite another side of mental life. 

When thought construes experience on a basis of causation 
(which I have tried in a previous article to exhibit as its 
really specific function),' we supply unperceived links between 
points of perceptual experience. When, for example, I drop 
a stone into a dark well, and presently hear a splash, or see 
a man struck, and his skin redden, I may supply links not 
perceived between the two perceived facts. These links, 
however, as derived from other and completer chains of pre- 
sentative experience, I may regard as having been perhaps? 
conditionally perceptible, though not actually perceived—that 
is, | supply them as being facts such as might have arisen in 
perception under certain conditions favouring actual percep- 
tion. 

Thus, though the supposed facts were never actually pheno- 
mena in perception, I conceive them as somehow phenomenal 
in their nature. And yet only ambiguously can I conceive 
them so. 

Let it be noted that we are, of course, supplying suggested 
phenomenal links in the form of images. These constitute 
all the properly phenomenal links that we insert or suppose 
between the two incidents that were given in perception. 

But these imaginative phenomena do not translate the un- 
perceived facts, in which we believe as members of the causal 
scheme, or links in the causal order, into simple phenomen- 
ality for us or for our thought. 

For, in the tentative exigencies of thought, the imaginative 
suggestion of linking-series frequently has to take indetermin- 
ately alternative forms, or even multiple forms; while yet we 
never believe the actual unperceived order of events to have 
been anything but one determinate chain. When I see a 
machine, once working smoothly, break down, and am left 
imaginatively to propose, with practically equal belief, a 
variety of series (mutually incompatible) of causal links 
between the two states, evidently none of my imaginative 
phenomena can be taken as radical equivalents of the supposed 
once conditionally perceptible links in the case. And what 
other phenomena have I in the matter? Unless we can 


1See Minp, N.S., vol. xv., No. 60 (October, 1906), ‘‘ The Constitution 
of Thought”. 
2“ Perhaps ’’—because one may have suggested the wrong links. 
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suppress our thinking function, we seem committed to a belief 
in facts that we are never able finally to state to ourselves in 
any properly and definitely phenomenal terms whatever. 

I have adverted to the fact that we always believe the 
actual order of unperceived facts to have been a determinate 
chain. And whatever may be the ultimate grounds of this 
belief, it gets support from the process of thought. We con- 
stantly find that where at first a variety of imaginative 
explanations seemed feasible, determinative evidence can 
in the end be found to narrow down our belief as to the 
actual course of events to one determinate line. 

When this has come about, it may be said that our imagi- 
native phenomena are reduced to final correspondence with 
our belief about the unperceived facts of the case, and become 
their sufficient phenomenal representatives. But mark how 
it does come about. 

Our new evidence consists of what we call ‘“ traces” left 
by the supposed unperceived course of events. These traces 
consist in certain causal issues,! which its successive links 
happened to have aside from, and additionally to, their issues 
that led directly on to the second of our two perceptual 
experiences. Thus, an automobile that we perceived standing 
in one town, and, some hours later, perceived running through 
another town, followed one of three possible roads to get 
there, but incidentally left its unmistakable tyre-marks by 
the way. We chance to walk back by this same road—or, 
to resume our general statement: Perception may subse- 
quently strike the lines of these causal side-issues. From the 
now perceived phenomena, the manner in which we are to 
imagine the nature of the links that were not perceived may 
be settled. That is, we determine, on evidence, what pheno- 
mena we suppose there would have been for us, had we had 
opportunity to perceive them. 

The result is that we seem to ourselves to discover, in 
the end, the pre-conditions of our second or final percept— 
conditions which were quite non-phenomenal for us at the time 
when the percept arose. We thus find the natural procedure 
of thought suggesting to us a fundamental conditioning of 


1Known for such through actual perceptual experience in other cases, 
arising at other times. We may partly state as re “an the kind of situa- 
tion we have in view: We perceive initially A, and finally B. We have 
often perceived aforetime the succession A-a-b-c-d-e-B, and also the suc- 
cessions A-g-h-i-B, and A-z-y-z-B. But we have also often perceived such 
successions as a-p, b-q, c-r, d-s, e-t. Presently in this case we find p. . . 7, 
$s... and explain the total occurrence as or 
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our experience by facts not experienced: and positing for 
the facts of sense a basis in what never was, and never 
became, actually phenomenal. 

Thus it comes about, also, that every percept we have is 
capable of being taken in a double relation, referred as it were 
to two worlds, and counted twice over, as Berkeley complains. 
From one point of view we find (1) our own percept—the 
element in our closely continuous, and in one sense self- 
complete, perceptual history : from another we find (2) just 
that part of the wider causal world which we now perceive 
—a member of that order of things which only coincides at 
points such as this with our actual experience, and which 
seems to be replete with events ever going on independently 
of our subjective cognisance of them, but needing, at our 
peril, to be taken into the account of provident thought.’ 

These ure considerations, I confess, which appear to me to 
be forced on us by the very examination of the function of 
thought: and I suspect that the philosophic’ thought which 
attempts critically to transcend them must all the time be 
proceeding on causal assumptions of exactly the same type 
as those which lead to them. But that is a matter which 
cannot be fully argued here. 

What we observe at present is this: That while activity 
seems essentially to posit in object an inaccessible point of 
tendency, beyond experience; thought, on different lines, 
inevitably supplements bare phenomenal experience with the 
postulation of a sphere consisting largely of non-phenomenal 
being never coming within experience. 


It remains to refer to a non-phenomenal element in ex- 
perience ; bearing powerfully upon our belief in otherness, 
i a way that has no basal connexion, so far as I see, with 
the psychical causes already assigned for such belief. That 
profound and most important fact of life called feeling is, I 
submit, never given as a phenomenon: and constrains us to 
belief in existence beyond, with a force quite unaccountable 
so long as we attempt to think of it as a phenomenon. 

Tam not quite prepared to accept Dr. Ward’s position that 
we do not know feeling :* since, were I discussing the subject 
fully, I should be inclined to contend that the presence of the 
words ‘pleasure ”’ and ‘‘pain” in language indicates that feel- 


Tf they are not, experience is apt to take an unnecessarily disagreeable 
line : thus seeming to be a dependent part of the causal system. 
* Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. xx., p. 44, Art. ‘* Psychology ”. 
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ing has some aspect to self-conscious intellect, which we have 
to accept even if we cannot trace or explain it; and that our 
psychological attitude to feeling only proves the inadequacy of 
the conceptions and definitions of knowledge that were formed 
when that attitude had not yet been taken, nor its epistemo- 
logical bearings realised. 

But I certainly cannot assure myself of anything to be 
called phenomena either of pleasure or pain. 


A. 


It is perhaps worth while to pursue the question in some 
detail, not confining ourselves to the minimum of statement 
absolutely necessary for the purpose of our argument. Per- 
haps the argument, indeed, would seem insecurely supported 
by any bald and summary statement, in a matter of such 
subtle intricacy. 

I find, then, that I can steadfastly contemplate some pre- 
sentation or phenomenon, and have no question of the fact 
of accompanying pleasure. But when I try to observe the 
pleasure, I do not seem in the least to know what I am looking 
for. So far as I am able to judge, it refuses all such penetra- 
tion of its secret as much as if it were not a fact of mind at all. 

Moreover, I find the significant doubt unexpectedly sug- 
gesting itself, whether the pleasure of the moment has not 
ceased to be connected with the sensation, and changed to 
a scientific pleasure in the exercise of the capacity for intro- 
spection! I say, a significant doubt—though it be hard to 
settle it by fixed observation. For such it appears, when 
followed by the reflexion that pleasure is probably, then, 
always a fact of the most strictly subjective life. As soon 
as we psychologically objectify the experience in which the 
pleasure was given—as we must, to scrutinise it—it seems as if 
the pleasure had been given in it only while the experience 
was merely subjective: and shifts to the new subjective ex- 
perience of introspecting. And if one could satisfactorily 
objectify even that, and watch one’s very psychologising, one 
suspects that the feeling (in one sense so evasive, and in 
another and less sophisticated sense not in the least evasive, 
but the fact of whose nature we are most directly and un- 
equivocally aware) would simply glide back into the sub- 
jective region again ! 

And I find no phenomena of pain. 

At first blush, we appear to have no difficulty—nay, much 
less than we should choose—in observing pain. But it is 
wonderful how, so long as we can support and direct upon 
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the observable elements of our experience that degree of 
attention which makes the various procedure in an aftlicted 
part of the body stand out for the moment with map-like 
distinctness, experiences of a kind that we seem to have been 
taking for the very pain itself can be picked out—and the pain 
is not just there! It is natural enough that attention should 
fix on the definite sensations attending our distress: and 
probably it is useful for therapeutic purposes that we should 
normally be thinking of these phenomenal aspects of the 
whole woeful state when we speak of our “pains”. That 
we should mistake them for very pain itself has no immediate 
ill-consequence in the way of practical danger—the evil comes 
in when we let this mistake direct our theory. 

Where intense sensation and much pain are together, as 
in the crisis of a protracted dental operation, without anes- 
thetic, one may not find it possible to distinguish off sensa- 
tion, psychologically mastered and marked, from pain as an 
indefinite residuum. But the closest attention that I have 
succeeded in giving to my own sensations under such circum- 
stances, while presumably bringing the phenomena of the case 
into enhanced impressiveness, seems to have the effect of re- 
ducing the consciousness of pain. 

When, in a throbbing, painful gum, I have attended to the 
throbbing as it were in abstract analysis, the throbbing has 
been ina degree pleasure-attended. The accompanying sense 
as of pressure over a small area, if not pleasure-attended in 
quite the same simple way, must probably, as a phenomenon 
of which I am for the moment an interested observer, be 
reckoned as so far pleasurable. Yet it seems to be a pro- 
minent constituent of a complex of sensations that would 
probably, when not under discriminating attention, fuse to- 
gether in what would be called an ache. 

This last phenomenon is probably nearly allied to that 
degree of sensation which we sometimes do not call directly 
“painful,” but rather ‘ inconveniencing,” and which 1s dis- 
agreeable as impeding our pursuit of the interests of life. On 
exposing, say, a cheek of neuralgic tendency toa cold wind, 
such experience deepens on into “what we should directly call 
painfulness: but even then, with close observation, one seems 
able to mark off what one took at first for the very ‘‘ pain” 
as so much intensity of sensation, leaving yet in the back- 
ground a strange evasive somewhat —as it were a dolorousness 
discouraging life (how else shall I put it ?), haunting us, but 
inaccessible to observation. 

Returning to the psychological Eldorado of my unfortunate 
gum, I find, besides, distinguishable keener experience, which 
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I cannot by any effort dissociate from pain. I notice that 
this kind of experience (in this case appealing to the imagina- 
tion with a strong and intimate, if indefinite, suggestion of 
lesion) somehow hints a threatful mterference with normal 
conditions—curiously wneonfined in its threatfulness. And, 
so far as I can judge, this aspect is regularly present when 
our sensations have that simple, and as it were inherent, 
“painfulness ” that prevents our marking them off as so much 
distress-attended phenomenon. I find from notes made im- 
mediately after suffering what was probably the worst stage 
of a sharp attack of serious illness, that a sense of apprehen- 
sion, bound up in curious intimacy with the consciousness of 
one’s bodily frame, accompanied by a present crushing and 
bringing to nothing of one’s vitality, seemed to flash up as the 
essence of the matter. 

When I have observed all I can, it appears to me that there 
remains a terrible region of mysterious threat to my living 
being, that I cannot prevail upon myself to face attentively. 
I confess, though it may sound rather unscientific, that Iam 
disposed to believe that reflexion on this unconfinedly threat- 
ful characteristic points us about as straight towards the 
unobservable, and of course unthinkable, heart of the matter 
as we can turn. But when that aspect develops, I simply 
lose the attitude of an observer of phenomena. I find myself 
shocked into becoming a living being, with living interests 
that make all speech of “ phenomenon ”—of bare, impene- 
trable appearance—utterly inapplicable. 

Upon the whole, so far as I succeed in approaching a painful 
state in an observing phenomenalist spirit, the impression of 
pain, I think, recedes from it altogether. But on the other 
hand, so far as the pain seriously persists, I do not think I 
can take up a phenomenalist attitude to it at all. 


iB; 


Generally speaking, feeling is from the standpoint of ob- 
servation made out to be something less than phenomenon : 
it is in truth incomparably more than phenomenon. Pleasure 
and pain are never to be picked out from amongst the ele- 
ments resulting from an analysis of the contents of life: but 
they rather exist to bring meaning to bear upon them. And 
agony or delight that is verily ours sweeps us, in the very 
fact of its existing, out of our region of non-committal con- 
templativeness, in which we talk of “ phenomena,” into one 
in which we have to take deep breaths of a totally different 
atmosphere. Nor is it that feeling is phenomenal and some- 
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thing more: for the more-than-phenomenal, the hyper- 
phenomenality, is just the element that feeling contributes to 
our complex experience. And consequently, to treat feeling 
in the same temper in which we treat phenomena amounts 
to pseudo-science. If there is to be any science in the matter 
—and I think there is—it must be science with a temper 
changed from that in which it appears in physics, or even 
the psychology of the intellect. The effort of psychology to 
be scientific is apt to take the form, if I mistake not, of 
assimilating itself to other sciences on which it is really a 
material advance. But science must intensify its tone, or 
falsify its matter, when it comes here. For otherwisé it is 
doubtful whether we can truly be said to have feeling under 
consideration at all. 

My remarks, then, upon the nature of feeling amount, in 
the present connexion, to a plea for the inner humanising 
of science when it touches the inner secret of human life. 
A science of feeling that is not imbued with feeling is worse 
than useless—it is misleading. 

Of its witheringly dangerous tendency practically, I will 
not say more than to observe that if I could utterly commit 
myself to regarding human feeling in the light of some kind 
of pure phenomenal being, I should, for what I can see, have 
become utterly brutal at heart. My business now must be 
to call attention to one remarkable theoretical effect of the 
emasculated treatment of feeling—that it drops out of view 
the peculiar character of the power with which feeling forces 
upon us the belief in existence beyond ourselves and outside 
our own experience—now in the forin of belief in the actual 
existence of other “‘ subjects ”’ 


C. 


For it is when, getting away from the contractions which 
attend thought about phenomenal being—at once fallacious 
and paralysing as applied here—we allow ourselves to dwell 
upon human life as a life of feeling, that we touch a ground 
of irresistible strength in our belief in the real existence of 
men, plurally, and not merely of some single subject such as 
we each call ‘‘ myself”. 

We surely find, for example, in keenly appreciating what 
it must mean for a man to be hurt that it grows impossible to 
dream of chancing his subjective non-existence. Psychology, 
indeed, shows his subjective existence to be, from an intel- 
lectual point of view, a quite unverifiable postulate. And if 
we regarded one another as so many systems of (analogically 
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not improbable, ‘but unobserved) phenomena, we might be 
argued into laying more practical stress on the problematical 
character, from the point of view of each of us, of one another’s 
existence. But our feeling for others, and essentially for 
others as feeling, turns all this into mere trifling. It is, at 
least in part, through the hyper-phenomenal interest of our 
relation as feeling beings that the vital energy of our belief 
in one another—of our belief, that is, in existence outside our 
own experience, in the form of other subjects—is maintained. 
It must be observed that this is not by any means a mere 
case of feeling influencing belief by chancing to ally itself 
with some representative phenomena rather than others, as 
it so often does. It must be completely distinguished from 
these cases, with their common demand for logical rectifica- 
tion. It has to be realised that the case now before us is 
one in which our whole poignant consciousness of what 
feeling is, is concerned: and that it is here pressing upon us, 
with the entire weight of its essential being, a sense of the 
unspeakable risk at which our belief in other feeling-con- 
sciousness than our own would be surrendered. Against 
this there is, of course, such logical shadow of risk as must, 
on the other hand, attend acceptance of our instinctive in- 
ference of the actual presence of feeling answering to our own 
in others. But this relatively unimpressive risk is by nature 
quite incommensurable with the former, and can hardly be 
felt beside it as more than the mere phantasy of a risk. 
Hence we may perceive the importance of dropping inade- 
quate quasi-phenomenal notions of feeling, and entering into 
its hyper-phenomenal character, if we would set ourselves 
free to realise for theoretical purposes the singular specific 
energy which our belief in otherness here naturally acquires. 
If we will do this, we may see that we shall try in vain com- 
pletely to treat and test the conviction by such methods as 
are applicable to beliefs that refer simply to supposed con- 
ditionally perceptible or phenomenal facts. The real life of 
the conviction, as hidden in the very nature of feeling, can 
never be exhibited in any logically prepared version of its 
grounds which we can subject to the ordinary methods of 
logical criticism. The very quick of our belief in otherness 
will always remain here inaccessible to probing examination. 
Ever necessarily stronger in its nature (we cannot tell by 
just how much) than any grounds of it which we can logi- 
cally approve or dispose of, the conviction will abide behind 
all, when the last has been said, practically unalterable from 
its primitive function as an instinctive, uncritical belief. 
And indeed, when we do attempt to weigh the belief 
philosophically, why should our philosophy neglect the signifi- 
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cance of the undeniable existence of feeling amongst the 
totality of facts ? 


It may not be possible to read in the facts now considered 
any assurances sufficiently positive to satisfy our latent 
philosophic ambitions of objective certainty. But one result 
of such an attempt to trace our belief in otherness to its ulti- 
mate natural sources may be an impression of the philo- 
sophical hazard involved in theoretically overruling, or dis- 
counting, impulses so integrant to mental procedure as these. 

From a practical point of view, the hazard is evident 
enough. To dismiss the belief in otherness, if we could, 
would be to destroy the existing basis of our social life and 
existence. And if it be said that philosophy has nothing to 
do with such practical considerations, the hazard is perhaps 
quite as great, in its way, theoretically. Mental impulses 
organically bound up in the structure of knowledge as we 
have it, cannot be theoretically set aside without by implica- 
tion transforming mind into a ‘‘something, we know not 
what,” with a vengeance—or possibly rather into a nothing, 
that could not consistently be. When we treat mind empiri- 
cally, we surely know that we are dealing with something 
at least sufficiently self-consistent to exist and to know: 
whether the theoretical residual mind on whose supposed 
dicta we might seek to base a purified philosophical belief, 
by excluding the tendencies leading to those natural mental 
verdicts we have considered, would be so self-consistent, and 
whether, if we could see what it was, it would look like a 
reasonable basis for a philosophy, or for anything else but a 
game with somewhat arbitrary rules of its own, is another 
matter. 

For my part, [am better prepared to transcend myself, so 
as to believe in otherness, on the lines I find given in my 
mind, and cannot dissolve out of, or exclude from, mental 
function, than to attempt to transcend myself by theoretically 
changing the nature of mental function as I can neither actually 
change it, nor consistently conceive it changed. And it is 
not surely, after all, froma pure subjective point of view that 
objectivity is ever brought in question, but from some prob- 
lematical point of view that never can (at least for us as we 
now are) become subjective. 

In these matters, indeed, one cannot ask for scientific 
verification: but one’s position seems only rendered doubly 
precarious by trying critically to rearrange the data in some 
other form than that in which they appear to be continually 
given in mental processes, and in mental habitudes that lie 
deeper than any refinements of theory. 


II.—IMMEDIACY, MEDIACY AND COHERENCE! 
By THE EDITOR. 


THE distinction between mediate and immediate knowing 
eems to me to be of vital importance to the theory of 
knowledge. But there is one sense in which this distinction 
may be understood which I regard as founded on sheer 
fallacy and confusion. In order to make my own position 
intelligible, I find it necessary at the outset to set aside as 
entirely alien to my own way of thinking this illusory use of 
the terms mediate and immediate. I refer to that doctrine of 
the mediacy of knowledge which is presupposed in the 
methodological scepticism of Descartes. It may be called 
the doctrine of “ representative contents”. It is what Reid 
assailed under the title of the “ideal theory”. According to 
this view there intervenes between reality and the knower 
a very peculiar kind of entity called “a content”. This 
content is supposed to have no being except what is con- 
stituted by its appearing in consciousness or being present 
to consciousness. Its being is merely being-for-thought. 
Hence the content is often simply called a thought or a part 
of knowledge; the implication here is that we do not think 
or know reality directly but only our “thought” or “ know- 
ledge of reality”. Again, it is sometimes asserted that we 
can only know things as they appear to us; and this is im- 
mediately confused with the statement that we cannot know 
the things themselves but only their appearances. Thus 
the curious result is obtained that the things themselves 
do not appear at all; it is only the enigmatical ‘entities 


1The present article is primarily concerned with certain questions 
suggested by Mr. Joachim’s book on The Nature of Truth. But it is also 
intended to prepare the way for a discussion of Pragmatism and of the 
position represented by Mr. Prichard in his article on ‘‘ Knowledge and 
Psychology”. In my anxiety to clear the ground for further discussion, I 
have set down explicitly much which I should myself take for granted, if 
I could assume that it was also effectively taken for granted by others. 
This is my apology for what may seem to the reader a tedious elaboration 


of truisms. 
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called their appearances which appear. Why do not these 
appearances require to be represented by yet other ap- 
pearances ? 

Of course, I do not accuse the upholders of this doctrine of 
gratuitous absurdity. They have apparent reasons for their 
view which no doubt are very deceptive. What they are 
misled by is the existence of error and of constructive 
imagination. A man may believe that the earth is flat, 
although in reality it is round. In such a case it would 
seem that there must be a mental representation of the 


earth being flat, ‘to which the reality does not correspond. 


Similarly I can imagine a centaur though no centaurs exist. 
Now, it seems plain, if we are to admit contents of know- 
ledge as distinguished from the content of reality in cases 
where the distinction is forced upon us in this fashion, we 
are logically bound to assume a similar distinction in all 
cases, unless there are special reasons to the contrary. 
Thus, the logical view seems to be that all knowledge is 
mediated by representative contents. 

This conclusion is partly suggested and in part is sustained 
by conceptualist and nominalist theories of Universals. If 
all that has real being is merely “ particular” or “singular,” 
then the “common nature” shared by members of a class 
cannot be real. But we certainly appear to think of it. 
Hence, it must be a mere “content of knowledge” mediat- 
ing between the knowing mind and reality but forming no 
part of the reality. 

It is error, therefore, and the play of fancy, and universal 
concepts which give to the theory of representative contents 
whatever plausibility it may possess. If these can be other- 
wise explained, this theory becomes a gratuitous absurdity. 
But can they be otherwise explained ? 

I believe that they can. The crux of the whole problem 
hes in the theory of Universals. ‘‘ Conceptualism ” is at the 
root of the whole difficulty. Conceptualist and nominalist 
theories, when reduced to their lowest terms, are found to 
involve the assertion that particular existences do not in 
reality share in a common nature but are merely thought of 
by us as sharing in a common nature. Now it is of course 
true, that there is in reality no such thing as a “ horse in 
general”; but then no one is capable of mentally represent- 
ing or thinking of a “ horse in general”. No one can think 
of a particular horse which is also the nature common to all 
members of the class “horses”. The class universal is not 
a “horse in general,” but what we call the “nature of 
horses” ; and this is just as essentially an aspect of reality as 
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the particular existence of this or that horse. It is essential 
to a particular existence to be a particular instance. Abolish 
particular existence and you abolish the universe; but the 
universe is equally annihilated if you abolish all that we call 
community of nature between particular existences. To 
suppose absolute disparity between A and B is to cut off all 
other possibility of relation between them. All other modes 
in which the unity of the universe is manifested presuppose 
that ultimate, unique and irreducible form of unity which we 
ordinarily name as the possession of common character or 
attributes. 

Now, if it be once admitted, that class universals, such as 
redness, human nature, fluidity, etc., are not merely '“ repre- 
sentative contents” having being only “for thought,” the 
same must also hold good for what we call “ possibilities ”. 
The most general verbal sign that we use in mentally con- 
sidering a possibility as such is the conjunction “if”; and 
the ultimate meaning of “if” depends on the meaning of 
the alternatives in a disjunctive proposition. “A horse is 
either white, black or brown, or some other colour.” These 
are alternative possibilities. In order to indicate that we 
are selecting one of them for special consideration, we use the 
conjunction “if”. The hypothetical (e.g., “if this horse were 
brown, it would be less beautiful”) expresses a connexion of 
possibilities as partial aspects of the same total possibility. 
Now if this account of “ possibility” is right, the being of 
possibilities is bound up with that of class-universals. If 
class-universals are not merely “contents” but belong to 
the nature of the real universe, the same is true of possibili- 
ties. For what we mean by a “ possibility” is simply a 
development of what we mean by a class-universal. Given 
a general nature we find it intrinsically capable of being 
exemplified in certain ways, independently of its being 
actually exemplified in these ways. Given that men have 
stature, it is possible, relatively to this common attribute, 
that man may be fifty feet high. This, no doubt, from 
another point of view, is an “impossibility”. But this is 
due to other conditions and not to the nature of the common 
or general attribute “stature”. Possibility or impossibilities 
are never absolute, but are always relative to certain class- 
universals, and they have the same kind of being as the class- 
universal to which they are relative. They enter into the 
constitution of the universe on the same terms as class- 
universals. A pane of glass is brittle even though it never 
will be broken. The possibility of a stone impinging on the 
glass is implied in the general nature of panes of glass and of 
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stones as things movable in space ; the possibility of the glass 
being broken is connected with this as part of the same 
total possibility: the total possibility thus constituted is ex- 
pressed by saying that “the pane of glass is brittle”. That 
this account of possibilities is not merely arid scholasticism 
becomes evident when we consider how the nature of actual 
things is, so to speak, saturated through and through with 
possibility. Glass is brittle, fusible, transparent, hard ; gold 
is malleable, soluble in aqua regia, of a certain specific gra- 
vity, etc. Matter is impenetrable, mobile, etc. A man is 
wise, benevolent, quick-tempered, etc. All these adjectives 
express ways in which things behave or would behave, if 
certain conditions are or were fulfilled. 

If it is once admitted that logical possibilities enter into 
the constitution of the known reality, and are not “ con- 
tents” having merely a “being for thought,” we can, I 
believe, show that merely ‘‘ representative contents” are 
not required to explain error or the play of fancy. When 
a man believes something, what he has in mind must at 
least be a logical possibility relatively to the general condi- 
tion which he is considering. He can only believe what 
he mentally apprehends. But what he mentally apprehends 
-must be logically possible. What is logically impossible is 
pro tanto not thinkable, and therefore cannot be believed. 
Now, in reference to any logical possibility which our 
thought apprehends, we may take up certain alternative 
subjective attitudes, called belief, disbelief, doubt, or mere 
imagination. These subjective attitudes do not alter the 
nature of the logical possibilities to which they refer. 
The same logical possibility may be an object either of 
belief, disbelief, or doubt. I may either treat it as a 
possibility that is actualised or as a possibility that is not 
actualised, or I may remain undecided between these alter- 
natives. To treat it as actualised is to behave from a practical 
and theoretical point of view as if it were actual. It is to 
proceed as if we knew not the mere possibility but the 
correlative actuality. In so far as we ‘“‘ hedge” or make 
reservations there is not full belief. 

Thus, error is possible inasmuch as belief outruns know- 
ledge in the strict sense. So far as we merely believe 
without knowing, our belief is true inasmuch as it agrees 
with what we should believe if we did know; it is false 
inasmuch as it disagrees with what we should believe if 
our belief coincided with knowledge. But knowledge itself 
is not any kind of correspondence or agreement with reality. 
The knowing mind as such is in immediate relation not to 
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a “content” having being only ‘‘for thought,” but to an 
object having a being and nature of its own. 

It follows from this account of the matter, that mere 
belief, and consequently error, always presuppose know- 
ledge. They are rooted and grounded in knowledge. Error 
presupposes knowledge of logical possibilities, and this again 
presupposes knowledge of a common nature in which par- 
ticular existences share, and this again presupposes acquaint- 
ance with actual particulars which are instances or examples 
of a common nature. 

The distinction between strictly knowing and merely 
believing does not imply that we separate off certain judg- 
ments as cases of pure knowledge excluding entirely the 
presumptive attitude which forestalls knowledge, and there- 
fore excluding error. It may be that there are such judg- 
ments. But this doctrine forms no part of my present 
contention. Fiven if we cannot lay on the table any pro- 
position as an indubitable instance of pure knowledge, we 
may none the less assert: (a) that every judgment contains 
an element of pure knowledge as the essential presupposition 
of the belief which outruns knowledge ; (b) that what was 
previcusly mere belief becomes gradually displaced by know- 
ledge proper as our experience grows in extent and coherence, 
the range of alternative logical possibilities being gradually 
more and more circumscribed. 

The stricter sense of the term ‘‘ knowledge”’ in which it 
is contrasted with mere “ belief” or “opinion” is more or 
less recognised in the common usage of most civilised 
languages. Plato is the first to define it sharply in his 
distinction between émictyun and do€a. But if the term 
“knowledge” is thus restricted we need some other word 
which shall include the element of mere belief in our judg- 
ments as well as that of knowing in the narrower sense. 
For this purpose I propose cognition and the cognate words 
cognitive, cognise, etc. Besides this we may also, where there 
is no risk of ambiguity, use the knowledge and its cognate 
words in the wider sense as well as in the narrower. 

The outcome of our discussion so far is that no know- 
ledge is mediated by contents which have “being only for 
thought”. In this sense of mediacy all knowledge is im- 
mediate. Mere belief may perhaps be said to be mediated 
by knowledge of logical possibilities; but the logical possi- 
bilities are not merely “contents of thought”. They belong 
essentially to the real constitution of the Universe. Thus 
there are no merely representative contents, no ideas inter- 
vening between the mind and reality. It is the reality itself 
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which appears to us; it is not an appearance (or apparition) 
of the reality which appears. Cognition is a direct relation 
of the mind to the Universe. 

None the less there is another sense in which cognition 
may be mediate. Though the cognitive relation in its own 
intrinsic nature admits of nothing intervening between the 
mind and reality, yet one bit of cognition may be mediated 
by another in the following way. It may be that without 
the cognition of P we should have no cognition of Q; yet if 
we have acquired the cognition of P in a way which yields 
no independent cognition of Q, we may in so doing acquire 
the cognition of Q. This is possible because P is known or 
believed, truly or falsely, to imply Q. I see, for example, an 
addressed envelope on the table before me, and I say, “* Here 
is a letter for me”. The existence of the envelope with my 
address is cognised with relative immediacy ; the propositions 
that the envelope has an inside, and that there is a letter in 
it, and that this letter is for me are cognised mediately. The 
existence of the envelope is relatively a datum; that of the 
letter 1s for me only an implication of this datum. Again, 
if I grasp a man’s hand in the dark, the presence of an arm 
and body continuous with the hand is cognised mediately. 
Through knowing the presence of the warm and active hand 
I know the presence of a human body to which it belongs ; 
and I have no cognition of the presence of the body except 
as implied in the presence of the hand. Thus a cognition 
is mediate in this sense in so far as it comes to us through 
inference or in some way logically analogous to inference. 

This being the meaning of mediacy, it is obvious that not 
all cognition can be mediate. To affirm that all cognition is 
mediate in this sense leads inevitably to a thoroughly vicious 
circle. If mediate cognition could only be mediated by cog- 
nitions which are themselves merely mediate, knowledge 
could never get a start. It is as if one should say that in 
building a wall every brick must be laid on the top of another 
brick and none directly on the ground. 

The immediate element in knowledge is of two kinds. 
(1) There is the kind of immediacy which is exemplified by 
self-evident propositions in so far as they are self-evident. 
In such judgments as “ what is included in a part is included 
in the whole,” or “if some cows have horns and all cows 
have tails, then some animals with tails have horns,” or “ if 
two lines are equal in length to this footrule they are equal 
in length to one another,” or “7+5-=12,” there is immediate 
apprehension of relation as founded in the nature of the 
terms related. All cognition of the implications on which 
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inference depends has this immediate character. In infer- 
ence the conclusion is mediately known; but the connexion 
of premisses with conclusion is immediately apprehended. 
This kind of immediacy is of the utmost importance and 
deserves careful examination. But I must here pass it by 
and turn (2) to the immediacy of feeling. This is the im- 
mediacy which belongs to pleasures, pains, emotion, desires 
in so far as they are actually being felt by some one, and to 
sensations in so far as they are actually being “ sensed” by 
some one. In it alone we have a direct apprehension of 
particular existents as they are at the moment existing; to 
it alone is due the meaning of such words as “ now,” “ here” 
and “I”. I may know that another person is feeling a 
toothache, but I have not the same kind of direct acquaint- 
ance with his toothache which I have with my own at the 
moment when I am feeling it. In the latter case I know 
the toothache itself, and not merely that it exists. Let us 
examine a typical example. I am, let us say, lying in bed 
and dropping asleep. Suddenly I am startled by a loud and 
prolonged sound resembling that which might be produced 
by the whistle of a passing train. In the whole previously 
acquired system of my knowledge there may be nothing 
from which I could by any logical manipulation have elicited 
the cognition that this sensation would emerge in my con- 
sciousness at this moment; even if I could have found 
grounds for anticipating it, I may not have attended to 
them; finally, if I did actually anticipate the occurrence of 
the sound at that moment, yet the actual hearing of it is 
not included in and does not issue out of the anticipation 
of it. It obtrudes itself on consciousness whether I antici- 
pate it or not. I need no ground for asserting its presence 
because it directly asserts itself. 

But in asserting itself, it also asserts more than its own 
being. It does not present itself in isolation as something 
self-complete and self-existent. From the outset, it is cog- 
nised as part of a system, having its existence only in relation 
to other parts of the system. The special context to which 
it belongs may be very vaguely apprehended. But the in- 
quiring attitude expressed verbally in the question—What is 
that ? presupposes that it has definite relations within a system 
even though I fail even tentatively to determine what they 
are. The initial question, What’s that ?—may be followed 
by a series of suggested answers: “It must be a passing train ; 
but there are not trains near enough. It is a boy with a 
whistle; but it hardly sounds like that. It is a bird; but 
no bird screams in that way. It must be something the 
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matter with my ear or brain. I do not know what it can 
be.” 

Apart from interpretation, classification and description 
what is immediately given cannot constitute an object of 
thought at all. It is never an object by itself but only as 
part of a context. We have no means of defining it so as to 
draw a line of demarcation between it and its implication. 
This is impossible because in defining it we must describe or 
characterise it and because in describing or characterising it 
we must include its connexion with what is other than itself. 
If, for example, we ascribe to it any quality or attribute we 
in so doing regard it as an instance of this quality or attribute 
and therefore as sharing in a common nature with other 
actual or possible instances. This is involved in even recognis- 
ing the qualitative continuity of a sensation in the successive 
moments of its duration. But just as it is impossible to sepa- 
rate the pure datum from its implications so it is impossible 
to separate the implications from the datum. The impli- 
cations are implied by the datum. Apart from it they are 
not implications at all. That which is interpreted, described 
and classified cannot be resolved into its own interpretation, 
classification or description. 

Let us next consider the logical significance of this kind 
of immediacy in the systematic development of knowledge. 
We often hear it laid down as an established common-place 
that the ultimate test of truth is ‘“‘ coherence with the system 
of our experience as a whole”. From our present point of 
view, this thesis cannot be accepted if it is taken to mean 
that the appeal to immediacy plays no essential part in the 
process of attaining truth and discarding error. The test of 
truth is complex, involving both coherence and immediacy 
as its essentially correlated aspects, neither of them being 
workable apart from the other. 

Reverting to our example, let us examine the judgment— 
“This sound which I hear is made by a passing railway train”. 
Is the truth of this judgment logically tested merely by its 
coherence with the general system of our knowledge? It 
must certainly be admitted that the interpretation of my 
actual sensation is in part a development of previous cognition, 
and that so far as this is the case the test of its truth must 
be found in its coherence with the organised body of know- 
ledge and belief. But, on the other hand, we must also 
insist that if the immediate datum did not itself admit and 
require interpretation, no interpretation of it would be possible. 
Ifit presented itself in self-complete isolation there would be 
no connexion between it and the preacquired body of cogni- 
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tion. Preacquired cognitions can be brought to bear on it 
only because by its own intrinsic nature it raises questions 
to which preacquired cognitions supply relevant answers. 

That the sensation itself is presented independently of 
previous cognition, I have already pointed out. I have now 
to add that the interpretation shares in this relative inde- 
pendence, It is only in part a development of preacquired 
knowledge and belief. Previous experience could only yield 
the judgment: “Sounds of a certain kind heard under certain 
circumstances probably arise from passing trains”. But this 
is not the judgment with which we are dealing. The sort of 
judgment required to explain the actual sensation is one 
affirming particular existence at a particular time and place ; 
for example: ‘This sound has its source in a train which is 
now actually in my neighbourhood”. The assertion of actual 
existence contained in this proposition is no way derived from 
previous experience. It is derived only from the immediately 
apprehended existence of the actually felt sensation. 

Are we then to lay down the thesis that cognition of 
particular existence is due to immediate experience, whereas 
the nature of the particular existence is determined by the 
pre-existing system of knowledge and belief? A moment’s re- 
flexion will show that this position also is quite untenable. 
The sensation in its immediacy has a specific nature of its 
own which cannot indeed be cognised without in the same 
act cognising its relations to what is other than itself, but none 
the less cannot be resolved into these relations. And this 
specific nature of the sensation contributes to determine for 
cognitive consciousness the nature of its implication—the 
mode in which it is to be interpreted. The immediate ex- 
perience differs in its nature according as the sensation is one 
of sound or of smell, or, if it be a sound, according as it is a 
rattle, a roar, a groan or a whistle; with these variations its 
implications also vary. 

As regards the immediate datum itself there can of course 
be no room for doubt or questioning in so far as it really is 
merely immediate. If we could disentangle its pure im- 
mediacy from its implications so as to make it a separately 
distinguishable object and express our cognition of it in a 
distinct judgment, this judgment would possess infallible 
certainty. But this is impossible, and if it were possible 
it would be useless. It would not contribute anything to the 
development of knowledge because the resulting judgment 
would be completely isolated, leading to nothing beyond itself. 

It is hopeless and futile to attempt to detach the pure datum 
from its relations to what is other than itself. But there is 
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another mode of procedure open to us. This is based on the 
distinction between nearer and more remote implications or 
connexions of the datum. One implication P is more remote 
than another Q when we cannot determine what P is without 
also determining what Q is, though we may determine Q 
while leaving P indeterminate. We may gradually approxi- 
mate in our judgments to the certainty of the immediate 
datum by leaving undetermined the more remote implications 
and falling back on the nearer. We may thus narrow more 
and more the range of possible doubt until at last every open- 
ing for serious scepticism seems closed and we can only make 
a formal pretence of doubting. Consider the child’s judgment : 
‘“‘T see the moon moving past the clouds”. The judgment 
has its basis in an immediate datum in the way of visual 
sensation and this immediate element is beyond the reach 
of doubt. It is once for all fixed and the general system of 
cognition must accept the terms which it prescribes. The 
general system of cognition must preserve systematic unity by 
including and not by rejecting or ignoring it. But this does 
not mean that the judgment, “‘ I see the moon moving,” is be- 
yond question. For this judgment in asserting the datum as- 
serts also a certain interpretation of it and this may be called 
in question. Further, it is impossible to disengage the pure 
datum from what are regarded as its implications and to 
express it in a separate judgment. But it 1s possible to ana- 
lyse the interpretation so as to distinguish more remote from 
nearer implications; it is possible when the more remote 
are challenged to take refuge in the nearer until a position is 
reached from which the further encroachment of scepticism 
may be more safely defied until at last full security is almost 
or quite attained. Thus we may substitute for the judgment, 
“T see the moon moving through the clouds,” the more 
guarded proposition, ‘“‘I see at least some change in the 
relative position of moon and clouds”. If this is called in 
question we may approach still nearer to immediacy in the 
judgment, ‘‘ A visual presentation which I call that of the 
moon and another which I call that of the clouds are changing 
their relative position within my field of visual sensation ”. 
Here, if there is any opening for doubt at all it is exceedingly 
narrow and could only be discovered by an extreme stretch 
of speculative ingenuity. A similar series of judgments 
approaching more and more to the certainty of the pure 
datum may also be obtained by analysis of the proposition : 
“The sound which I am now hearing is the whistle of a 
passing train”. We may fall back step by step upon the 
following series of judgments each constituting a closer ap- 
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roach to the impregnable certainty of the immediate datum. 
(1) This whistling sound is due to some kind of mechanism 
and not to the vocal organs of any animal or human being. 
(2) It has at least an external source and is not merely due to 
conditions within my own body. (3) Whatever may be the 
conditions of its occurrence, it is at least a sound such as I 
associate with the whistle of steam engines. (4) At any rate 
it is a whistling sound as distinguished, for example, from a 
rattling, roaring, moaning, buzzing or whispering sound. 
(5) Whatever kind of sound it may be, it is at least a sound 
as distinguished from colours, odours, tastes or touches such 
as I may be experiencing at the same time. (6) Whatever 
its quality may be, this quality is recognisably similar .in 
different moments of its duration. 

There is then a sense in which the appeal to the im- 
mediacy of feeling yields a test of truth. But we must now 
hasten to add that it does not, taken by itself, yield the kind 
of test which we require. It does not, taken by itself, 
afford a test which can be used in the progressive development 
of knowledge. If we start with a doubtful proposition, it 
does not, of itself, enable us to make any advance towards 
removing the doubt. So far as the bare appeal to imme- 
diacy is concerned, conjectures will remain as purely con- 
jectural, hypotheses as purely hypothetical as they are to 
begin with. It does nothing for the gradual displacement of 
mere belief by knowledge in the strict sense of the term. 
The utmost of which it is capable is to enable us to sift the 
complexity of our performed cognitions so as to distinguish 
their more doubtful constituents from those which are less 
open to doubt and perhaps to discover some which may fairly 
be regarded as beyond the reach of scepticism. It is a further 
drawback that the approach to certainty is purchased at 
every step by corresponding attenuation of content. When 
I assert that “what I hear is a whistling sound,” this 
judgment is less open to doubt, but it is also correspondingly 
less important than the judgment that “what I hear is a 
whistling sound made by a passing train’’. If the second 
proposition is true, it contains more truth than the first. 

The test of truth which is really operative in the develop- 
ment of knowledge includes an appeal to Coherence as well 
as an appeal to Immediacy. But Coherence by itself avails 
as little as Immediacy. The working test must include both 
as mutually complemental aspects. 

The futility of mere Immediacy has been already shown. 
Let us now consider Coherence. Coherence as a test of 
truth rests (1) on the Law of Contradiction, and (2) on the 
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Unity of the Universe. According to the Law of Contradic- 
tion two incompatible judgments, in so far as they really are 
incompatible, cannot be combined in a single complex judg- 
ment. The attempt so to combine them results in a verbal 
formula which is not a judgment at all, but is mere nonsense 
so far as the incompatibility extends. It expresses no thought 
because there is nothing to think. The combination of 
words “X both is and is not Y” imitates the form of a state- 
ment, but it is not a statement because it states nothing. 
Thus, when in the course of our thought we are led to such 
a formula we must reject one or other of the incompatible 
judgments or so modify it that the incompatibility is re- 
moved. The application of the law of contradiction thus 
depends on the condition that two judgments are to be com- 
bined as constituents of one complex judgment. Unless 
they are to be thus combined there can be no question of 
their compatibility or incompatibility. But propositions 
form parts of one complex proposition in so far as they 
express different features or aspects of the same whole—the 
same total object of thought. Any connected discourse may 
be regarded as a single judgment having for its subject the 
whole topic to which the discourse refers—what in Logic is 
called the Universe of Discourse. Thus a narrative of the 
Adventures of Ulysses consists of a series of judgments in- 
terconnected as parts of a single judgment which has “ the 
adventures of Ulysses” as its subject. The interconnexion is 
indicated by such conjunctions as and, but, when, then, there- 
upon, because, therefore, etc. The whole discourse may be 
introduced by the sentence, “The adventures of Ulysses are 
as follows,’ what ensues being merely a detailed develop- 
ment of what is meant by the predicate ‘as follows,” and 
being therefore itself of the nature of a predicate. Now, if 
the Law of Contradiction is to be universally applicable, all 
judgments must be connected in this way. They must all 
be partial constituents of one complex judgment having one 
subject or ‘‘ Universe of Discourse”. It is here that the } prin- 
ciple of the Unity of the Universe supplements the Law of 
Contradiction. Whatever is affirmed or denied in any judg- 


ment is affirmed or denied as a partial feature of the one ~ 


all-inclusive whole—the total universe of being. Thus judg- 
ments which are true must be capable of being combined in 
one complex proposition, which may always be introduced 
by the words, ‘‘ The universe is such that . . . The universe 
is such that men are mortal, and apples grow on trees, and 
Cesar crossed the Rubicon, and things which are equal to 
the same things are equal to each other, and lying is a vice.’ 
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The development of cognition is the development of a single 
complex proposition, having the Universe for its subject. It 
follows that any two propositions, P and Q, that enter into the 
context of the all-inclusive complex must be either mutually 
compatible or mutually incompatible. If P and Q are in- 
compatible, the result is nonsense and one of them must be 
rejected as false. But which? If P is true, Q is false, 
and inversely; but how are we to decide that P is true or 
that Q is true? Again, if we suppose P to be false, this 
does not of itself justify us in affirming Q to be true, unless 
Q is taken to be the mere contradictory of P, and not 
proposition having a positive content of its own incom- 
patible with P. If it is false that a man is just six foot high, 
it is true that he is not six foot high; but it does not follow 
that he is only five foot high or over seven foot high. 

Coherence, however, involves far more than is included in 
this statement. It rests also on the principle that the 
Universe contains no loose elements. No partial feature 
entering into its constitution could be other than what it is 
without correlated difference in other features, which would 
again involve correlated differences in yet other features, 
and so on indefinitely. Thus, if anything in the universe is, 
had been, will be or could be other than it is, has been, will 
be, could be or could have been, the difference would penetrate 
the whole in its systematic Unity. This statement is, of 
course, to be taken in a purely logical sense. It does not 
mean, for example, that the future is determined by the 
present rather than the present by the future. The principle 
is that there can be ‘no difference without a difference”. A 
difference in the present would involve a correspondingly 
different future ; but a difference in the future would equally 
involve a correspondingly different present. In general, if any 
true proposition were false instead of true, its falsity would 
involve the falsity of other true propositions; the falsity of 
these would involve the falsity of yet others ; thus, in the end, 
the supposed falsity of any true proposition would make a 
pervading difference to the whole system of truth. Similarly, 
if any false proposition were true, its truth would involve 
the truth of other false propositions in such a way as to 
affect the whole system. In the same pervasive way the 
falsity of a true proposition would involve the truth of other 
propositions which are false, and the truth of a false pro- 
position would involve the falsity of other propositions which 
are true. 

This being so, when we have to determine whether a 
certain doubtful proposition is true or false, we may assume 
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that if we can acquire a knowledge of certain other proposi- 
tions which are true, our problem will be solved. But the 
essential presupposition of this procedure is that there must 
be a way of ascertaining truth otherwise than through mere 
coherence. In the end, truth cannot be recognised merely 
through its coherence with other truth. In the absence of 
immediate cognition, the principle of coherence would be 
like a lever without a fulcrum. 

This is, of course, too obvious to escape the notice of the 
acute thinkers who find in coherence the sole test of truth. 
In reply to such objections they urge that the mode in which 
the principle of coherence works is radically misconceived 
when we thus divide our beliefs into two groups, one of 
which derives its whole ultimate support from the other, 
and does not in turn yield any support to the other. On the 
contrary, in any coherent system of judgments, in so far as 
it is coherent, each component item both sustains and is 
sustained by the others. In so far as the whole system is 
coherent, it approaches as a whole to truth, and the truth 
of the whole is a guarantee of the truth of its partial con- 
stituents in varying degrees according as these are more or 
less indispensable to the systematic structure. Some may 
have a comparatively loose connexion within the general 
context so that their falsity would make relatively little 
difference to the whole. Others again may be structural 
principles which cannot be supposed false without involving 
the entire logical fabric in ruin. The more loosely connected 
judgments derive correspondingly less support from the co- 
herence of the whole; those which are more intimately 
bound up with the system in its unity derive correspondingly 
more support from it. The ultimate principle is that there 
is only one perfectly coherent system, the complete truth as 
it would be known to omniscience, and that the development 
of human cognition consists in a gradual approach to this 
system as an ideal never completely attainable by a finite 
mind. Hence the pursuit of truth is identical with pursuit 
of coherence, and in proportion as we attain coherence we 
attain truth. Truth is identical with perfect coherence. 
But this is not for us. What is possible for us is progres- 
sive approximation to truth, and this consists in progressive 
approximation to coherence. 

In criticising this doctrine it is essential to distinguish 
three propositions which its advocates seem to confuse: (a) 
That the constituents of a coherent system are capable of 
mutually supporting each other. (+) That, in so far as there 
really is coherence, they always do thus sustain each other. 
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(c) That when they do support each other the explanation 
of this is to be found merely in their coherence within the 
system and in no other condition. 

As regards (a) there can hardly be room for debate. Un- 
doubtedly the coherence of partial cognitions in a systematic 
whole may, and very commonly does, of itself constitute a 
ground for regarding each of them as true. The more con- 
nected and consistent is the testimony of a witness in a law 
court, the more likely are his separate statements to be true. 
The mutual corroboration is still stronger when several inde- 
pendent witnesses concur in affording a coherent view of the 
facts. The law of gravitation is confirmed by it application 
to explain the motion of projectiles, the course of the 
planets, the tides, the common pump, ete.; on the other 
hand, the fact that these phenomena can thus be connected 
within a coherent system corroborates our view of each of 
them severally. Nor is there anything exceptional or mys- 
terious in the conception of mutual support. We cannot 
make one card stand up on end; but if we take two we 
may prop them against each other at an angle so that 
each prevents the other from falling. So in human society 
a number of individuals may enable each other to live by 
systematic co-operation. 

Let us now examine the second thesis (b) that wherever 
there is systematic coherence, there is pro tanto mutual sup- 
port. Isthisso? When the question is once distinctly raised 
it becomes plain that it must be answered in the negative. A 
proposition may have its truth guaranteed by its connexion 
with other propositions within a system and yet it may not 
in its turn be in any degree a source of support to these other 
propositions. The existence of a hitherto unknown planet 
observable at a certain time in a certain position, may be 
affirmed by the astronomer as required to preserve coherence 
in the system of his astronomical cognitions. But the judg- 
ment that an observer turning his telescope in an appropriate 
direction at a certain time and place will see a hitherto 
unobserved star, contributes no support whatever to the other 
propositions on which it is based. It no more helps to sustain 
them than the second storey of a house of cards helps to 
sustain the first. When indeed the observation is actually 
made and the star actually seen as anticipated, then the fact 
of its being actually seen does corroborate the general system 
of astronomical knowledge from which the prediction was 
derived. But the observer's judgment, ‘‘I see a new planet,” 
is not the same as the judgment expressed in the prediction 
that at a certain time and place a new planet will be observable. 
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The judgment ‘‘I see a new planet” might have been made 
if there had been no prediction. It might have been made if 
the observer had turned his telescope towards that quarter of 
the heavens without any anticipation of seeing anything 
novel or specially interesting. Indeed, the judgment “TI see 
a new planet” contains as an essential constituent an element 
which emerges into consciousness independently not only of 
the prediction and the grounds on which it is based, but of 
all other cognitions and their systematic nexus. It contains 
a nucleus of immediacy in the way of sensations actually ex- 
perienced at the moment by the observer. What is mediate 
in the judgment is connected with this purely immediate 
datum as its description and interpretation. The presence of 
the purely immediate datum gives to the whole judgment a 
relative independence which enables it to be a source of 
support to the system of judgments from which the predic- 
tion was derived. Its power of confirming these judgments 
depends on two conditions. (1) The description and interpre- 
tation of the datum must coalesce with them in one coherent 
system. (2) The description and interpretation must not 
themselves be merely dependent on the judgments which they 
are to corroborate. The second condition is not fulfilled if 
the observer’s only reason for assuming what he sees to be a 
new planet is drawn from the prediction that a new planet 
will be visible. On the other hand it is fulfilled inasmuch 
as the judgment “‘ this is a new planet” is made independently 
of the prediction and of the special presuppositions on which 
the prediction is founded. So far as this is the case the co- 
herence of the datum as described and interpreted with the 
coherent development of other beliefs verifies these beliefs. 
And the support is mutual. The observer’s judgment that 
it is a new planet which he sees is confirmed by its coherence 
with the preformed system of astronomical cognitions. If he 
does not know of the prediction at the time he makes his ob- 
servation, he may suspect that he has made some mistake. 
But when he becomes aware that what he thinks he has 
observed is just what he ought to have observed in conformity 
with astronomical theory, his doubt is removed. 

The third thesis (c) has already been virtually disposed of 
in dealing with (b). The test of the truth of judgments can 
never be merely their coherence in a system. To say this is 
like saying that two cards can prop each other up without 
taking account of the support which each receives from the 
table on which it is standing. Ifa system of cognitions has 
no guarantee but mere internal coherence it is a ‘‘ castle in 
the air”. 
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The judgments which are to support each other by their 
mutual coherence must pro tanto have each a relatively inde- 
pendent support of theirown. And this support must in the 
long run be found in some kind of immediacy—either the im- 
mediacy of feeling or the immediacy of self-evidence or both. 
Both kinds of immediacy are throughout essential to the de- 
velopment of knowledge. At present it is enough to point 
out that the development of our knowledge concerning 
actual existence as distinct from the mere logical possibilities 
with which mathematics is by some supposed to deal, is only 
made possible by a perpetual influx of fresh material in the 
way of sensations and feelings. These data demand incor- 
poration in the same system with other cognitions, but they 
are not derived from other cognitions. They emerge in 
consciousness immediately. The test of truth is not mere 
coherence but coherence capable of including within its 
systematic unity all relevant data with the specific inter- 
pretation appropriate to the specific nature of each of them. 
It is not mere coherence but coherence together with com- 
prehensiveness. Its value depends on the range and diversity 
of the relatively independent items which are brought within 
the coherent whole and not merely on the degree of their 
coherence. The coherence which is purchased by ignoring 
relevant facts is that which characterises the views of a mad- 
man possessed by a fixed idea, or of the ingenious liar who 
supplements lie by lie so as to maintain consistency. 


OBJECTIONS AND ALTERNATIVE VIEWS. 


Why, it may be asked, have I taken so much trouble to 
expound a view which no one is likely to deny. Those who 
say that coherence is the ultimate test of truth cannot really 
mean that knowledge grows through a purely internal de- 
velopment in which relatively new cognitions are obtained 
merely by a logical manipulation of preformed cognitions 
independently of incoming data. Every one knows that 
theories are tested by their power to explain facts. If the 
advocates of the coherence-test do not emphasise this point, 
it must be because they regard it as too obvious to need ex- 
tended treatment. On the other hand if they really do intend 
to ignore or deny the part played by immediacy and the 
relative independence of facts apprehended by observation 
and experiment, it scarcely seems worth while to argue with 
them. 

Neither of these alternatives can be accepted. The dif- 
ference between the view I have put forward and that main- 
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tained by the thorough-going advocates of coherence as the 
ultimate test of truth is not merely a difference of emphasis. 
They do mean to deny that factual immediacy fulfils the 
function which I assign to it. The denial of this belongs to 
the essence of their contention. On the other hand, their 
position cannot be ignored as undeserving of notice. There is 
method in their madness, if madness it be. They adduce 
arguments for what they say which deserve most careful 
examination. 

In the first place it is urged that the immediate ceases to 
be immediate in becoming mediated. The gradual attain- 
ment of truth is also the gradual dissolution of the relative 
independence and immediacy of what we call data. There 
would be no data for an omniscient mind. Foran omniscient 
mind, each distinguishable feature or aspect of the universe 
would appear as having its being wholly constituted by its 
connexion within the indivisible unity of the whole. Indeed 
the apprehension of the part would be absolutely coincident 
with the apprehension of the whole. To quote Mr. Joachim, 
‘‘An ‘immediate apprehension’ is one, the grounds of which 
are not stated. . . . An ‘immediate intuition,’ in short, is a 
belief which the believer cannot justify, or at any rate has 
not yet justified, by rational grounds. . . . The difference, e.g., 
between blue and red is for us at first just a difference. 
We feel it, experience it immediately, and there seems no 
more to be said. But as knowledge grows we can and do 
mediate it. A partial mediation in the case just quoted is 
achieved when we express the physical conditions of blue 
and red in terms of precise quantitative distinctions within 
the identity ‘wave lengths of ether’. Undoubtedly there 
remains in such cases, and perhaps in all cases, a residuum 
opaque to mediating thought. The universe is one ; but its 
unity is expressed and revealed in an infinity of individual 
differences which retain for the finite mind their ‘irrational 
flavour,’ their ‘immediacy,’ however far the work of rational 
mediation has progressed. But the immediate apprehension 
of these individual differences sets its problems to thought, 
and is not their solution. And though thought cannot by 
its mediation exhaust the data—though finite intelligence 
cannot entirely overcome the opacity of its material—it 
attains to truth only in so far as its mediation progresses, 
and not in so far as its progress is barred.” 

According to this theory, the relative independence of 
what we call data and the immediacy in which that relative 
independence has its roots are merely imperfections inci- 
dental to the cognitive processes of finite beings which dis- 
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appear as knowledge develops. Now, if it be once admitted 
that mediacy and immediacy are mutually exclusive opposites, 
nothing can be said against this. For it is undeniable that 
the advance of knowledge essentially involves the mediation 
of previously unmediated data. Hence, if immediate cog- 
nition ceases to be immediate in becoming mediated, the 
attainment of truth must mean the abolition of immediacy ; 
immediacy, therefore, cannot be any part of the test of 
truth. It merely expresses ignorance or even error. The 
argument seems irresistible if its presupposition is granted, 
the presupposition that the immediate ceases to be immediate 
in becoming mediated. But how can this presupposition be 
questioned ? Is it not self-contradictory to say that media- 
tion and the absence of mediation are mutually compatible ? 
This is indeed a contradiction. But the real question is 
whether immediacy consists in the absence of mediation. 
So soon as this question is definitely raised it becomes plain 
that immediate cognition must have a positive character 
of its own, and cannot be merely the negation of mediate 
cognition. Otherwise there would be no cognition except 
mediate cognition, and immediate cognition would be simply 
synonymous with blank ignorance. How, then, could it, to 
use Mr. Joachim’s language, “set problems for thought”? or 
supply ‘‘ material ” to finite intelligence? A datum is some- 
thing to be interpreted or ‘‘ mediated by thought”. It cannot 
therefore consist in a mere absence of cognition—in blank 
ignorance. If it is replied that what we ordinarily call 
“data” are not purely immediate but contain a large ele- 
ment of mediacy, I answer that this only pushes the question 
farther back. The cognition is called a datum because what 
is mediate in it consists in the description and interpretation 
of an element which is immediately presented—which is not 
merely known as required to interpret something else, but 
as something to be interpreted. When I look on the table 
before me and see what I take to be a match-box, the judg- 
ment ‘this is a match-box” which expresses my present 
perception undoubtedly contains much unconscious inference. 
But this mediate element is, so to speak, radiated from a 
central nucleus of immediacy in the visual and other sensa- 
tions actually experienced at the moment. This nucleus of 
immediacy constitutes an original point of departure in the 
development of knowledge, and it communicates to the rest 
of the perceptual judgment its own originality so as to con- 
stitute it a relatively independent datum. ; 
Now the question at issue is whether immediacy taken in 
this positive sense can survive even when the relatively 1m- 
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mediate judgment becomes mediated by “ rational thought ”. 
We may show that it can and must so survive, (1) by a direct 
analysis of the facts, and (2) by consideration of the abstract 
necessities of the case. (1) When I see the match-box on 
the table, I may have present to my mind reasons which 
account for its being there and which would make me expect 
to see it there. On the other hand I may have no such 
reasons; the sight of the match-box may even occasion a 
shock of surprise and leave me puzzled to account for its 
presence. But whether I have or have not reasons for ex- 
pecting to see the match-box, in both cases equally I do see 
it. In both cases there are immediate presented sensations 
demanding a certain interpretation. The relatively immediate 
judgment remains relatively immediate whether or not it is 
mediated in the way described. This is most instructively 
illustrated when we start with relatively mediate and pass 
to relatively immediate cognition. I anticipate, for stance, 
that when I look in a certain direction, I shall see a match- 
box. As compared with the actual seeing of the match-box 
this is a relatively mediate cognition. For the sensations 
which in actual seeing would be directly sensed, are here 
merely expected on the ground of preacquired knowledge and 
belief. Their occurrence under the assigned condition is cog- 
nised merely as something required to make the preacquired 
system of knowledge and belief internally coherent. When 
from this mediate cognition we pass to the actual sensations 
themselves, what ought to take place? According to the 
theory immediate cognition is merely defect or imperfection 
—is merely the absence of mediation. Piainly the transition 
to immediacy ought to involve no advance, no further step 
in the development of knowledge. Inasmuch as the actual 
sense experience has been anticipated in mediate cognition 
the following immediate cognition has already been in- 
cluded and, so to speak, superseded in advance. But, in fact, 
the actual seeing does constitute a fresh step. It emerges as 
a relatively independent and original cognition which confirms 
or verifies the anticipation. This is still more obvious if, as 
may happen, we fail to have the anticipated sensations when 
we fulfil the required condition. For, in this case, the im- 
mediate cognition asserts its own distinct originality by posi- 
tive antagonism to the mediate cognition. The mediate 
cognition requires the occurrence of certain sensations under 
the assigned conditions. It thus, by its own nature, appeals 
to a certain relevant immediacy as a test of its own truth. 
If, under the assigned conditions the appropriate sensations 
are not sensed, it is falsified. From one point of view, indeed, 
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it may be said to be self-condemned. But this is only be- 
cause by its very nature it refers beyond itself to an im- 
mediate cognition which as such is relatively original and 
independent of it. 

This passage from mediacy to immediacy, which we call 
verification or appeal to matter of fact, is just as essential in 
the development of knowledge as the passage from immedi- 
acy to mediacy which we call interpretation or explanation. 
The immediation of the mediate is just as indispensable 
as the mediation of the immediate. The two processes 
necessarily interpenetrate each other in essential correla- 
tion. The interpretation of given data has constantly to 
be verified by appeal to relevant elements of immediacy con- 
tained in new data. On the other hand, hypotheses are 
verified only in so far as they explain or enable us to antici- 
pate the facts which verify them. But if the immediation 
of the mediate is thus co-essential in the development of 
knowledge with the mediation of the immediate, it must 
follow that ideally perfect knowledge must be regarded as the 
limit of progress in both directions. It must be conceived 
not only as completely mediated but also as completely 
immediate. 

What this means will be best seen when we approach our 
problem from a more abstract point of view. Our position 
is that immediate knowledge does not become less im- 
mediate by being mediated. Does not this view, it may be 
asked, involve a contradiction? Immediate cognitions in so 
far as they are immediate are relatively independent ; in so 
far as they are mediated they are mutually dependent. How 
can we avoid admitting that interdependence so far as it 
extends excludes relative independence, so that where the 
interdependence is complete relative independence must be 
entirely abolished? I reply, in the first place, that if this 
were really so, complete interdependence would itself in- 
volve a hopeless contradiction. For interdependence pre- 
supposes relative independence. Inasmuch as 6 depends 
on a,amust be relatively independent of 6, and inversely ; 
if, therefore, a and 6 are to depend on each other, they must 
be relatively independent of each other. If the being of a is 
wholly derivative from that of 6 and the being of 6 is wholly 
derivative from that of a, we are confronted with the mar- 
vellous performance of the Kilkenny cats, so to speak, inverted. 
Mutual creation is as absurd as mutual annihilation. It 
may be said that the parts finally depend on the whole to 
which they belong and not on each other. The obvious 
answer is that the whole must be inclusive of all its parts ; 
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hence in affirming that any one part is dependent on the 
whole we affirm that it is dependent not only on the other 
parts but on itself; in other words, we affirm that it is rela- 
tively independent. 

There is yet a second and a more subtle criticism to 
be met before we can regard our position as secure. The 
principle on which this criticism is founded is that nothing 
can enter into new relations without undergoing more or less 
modification. Nothing can have just the same character as 
part of a systematic whole which it has in separation from 
that whole. A patch of colour, for example, is something 
very different when it appears on an otherwise blank sheet 
of paper and when it appears as an integral part of a picture. 
The application to the present question is as follows. It 
may be admitted that in a sense a relatively immediate 
cognition is immediate both before and after it is mediated. 
But this, it is urged, does not touch the really important 
issue. The vital question is whether we are justified in 
regarding what is cognised before mediation as simply 
identical with what is cognised after mediation. Can what 
is apprehended in detachment from a systematic context 
of presuppositions and implication survive unaltered as the 
content of a cognition in which it appears as an element 
within this systematic context? This, it is maintained, 
is impossible. But the mediate cognition is admittedly a 
higher stage in the development of knowledge than the 
unmediated. Hence, so far as they differ, truth is found 
in mediation and not in “isolated” immediacy. The inevit- 
able corollary of this doctrine is that all judgments in so far 
as they are unmediated must be false. And since no judgment 
of a finite mind can be completely mediated, it follows that 
every human judgment niust be more or less erroneous. The 
savage judges that flint when struck emits sparks. But in 
so judging, he is unaware of the vastly complex system of 
conditions on which this phenomenon has been found to de- 
pend by modern science. It is therefore assumed that he 
cognises it as existing in isolated independence dissevered 
from what is in reality its inseparable context. So far as 
this is the case, his view is erroneous. Inasmuch as cogni- 
tion is immediate, it is not only immediate but isolated, and 
isolated immediacy essentially involves falsity. Falsity is 
displaced by truth only as mediating thought advances ; 
hence the test of truth is ultimately coherence alone, and 
not immediacy at all. ‘‘ Every truth,’ says Bradley, ‘ be- 
cause incomplete, is more or less erroneous. And because 
the amount of incompleteness remains unknown, it may 
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conceivably go so far as to destroy the judgment.”! ‘In 
the end, no possible truth is quite true. It is a partial and 
inadequate translation of that which it professes to give 
bodily.”* The argument is that every human judgment 
asserts in detachment from its presuppositions and implica- 
tions something which has no being in such isolation. It 
is thus ‘a partial and inadequate translation of what it 
professes to give bodily”. In other words, it is false. 

This reasoning involves two steps which must be clearly 
distinguished. The first is expressed in the general prin- 
ciple that a judgment in becoming incorporated in a new 
context of judgments must itself undergo some kind of 
modification. The second is contained in the assumption 
that the modification must be such as to make the prior 
unmediated judgment incompatible with the subsequent 
mediated judgment, so that, inasmuch as they differ, one 
of them must be false. This second assumption seems to 
me erroneous. Before proceeding to examine it, it will be 
well to define clearly the exact nature of the question at 
issue. The thesis with which we have to deal is that a 
relatively unmediated judgment is as such necessarily in- 
compatible with the same judgment as mediated. We are 
only concerned with cases of successful mediation. We have 
nothing to do with instances in which a judgment has to be 
expressly rejected or reconstructed because it will not fit into 
the growing system of knowledge and belief. We may take 
by way of illustration the following two judgments: (1) It is 
possible to produce sparks by striking flint; (2) the sparks 
thus produced are fire which is already contained in the 
flint before it is struck. The first proposition is common to 
the primitive savage and to modern science. Modern science 
has done much towards explaining it, but has found no 
ground for denying it. If, therefore, it has been falsified 
through the advance of knowledge, it has been falsified 
merely by being successfully mediated—merely through a 
discovery of its presuppositions and implications. It is 
otherwise with the second proposition. This has been 
falsified in a fundamentally different way. It is condemned 
as false because it cannot be mediated, because it refuses to 
take its place in the system of judgments which constitutes 
modern science. 

The view that a judgment is falsified merely by being 


' Appearance and Reality, p. 536. 

*Tbid., p. 544. Bradley makes a reservation in the case of certain 
propositions expressing the general nature of reality, but this reservation 
makes no essential difference to the question at issue. 
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mediated certainly wears the appearance of a paradox. 
Apart from logical or metaphysical theories, we should all 
naturally say that the savage’s assertion that ‘sparks may 
be produced by striking flint” is none the less true because 
he does not know how and why this is so. Explanation will 
only serve to confirm its truth; the way to show its falsity 
is to show that it cannot be explained. In entering into a 
new context of judgments it does indeed undergo modifica- 
tion, but the modification is not of a kind which involves its 
previous falsity. It is what we describe as the acquirement 
of new significance, importance or interest. But significance, 
importance or interest cannot, in any relevant sense, be 
ascribed to false propositions. When we speak of the im- 
portance of a false proposition we mean the importance 
which it would possess if it were true, and which may be 
wrongly attributed to it by those who believe it. Thus judg- 
ments can acquire fresh significance only if they are true. 
Hence the acquirement of fresh significance cannot imply 
that they are initially false. 

How, then, is it possible for such writers as Bradley to 
maintain the opposite view? Why do they hold that a re- 
latively unmediated judgment is, as such, false? Their 
fallacy seems ultimately to lie in a confusion between un- 
mediated judgment and what they call isolated judgment. 
In an unmediated judgment, so far as it is unmediated, we 
affirm something without knowing what its conditions are. 
Hence it is inferred that we affirm it without affirming 
its conditions and this means that we affirm it as uncondi- 
tioned: a partial feature of the universe is apprehended in 
isolation from the whole to which it belongs and therefore 
not as being a part but as a self-contained unity detached 
from its connexions. It is as if the individual knower in 
virtue of his finite nature had the miraculous power of carving 
out for himself separate portions from the perfect unity of 
the universe and presenting them to himself as thus dis- 
severed from the whole. This power of ‘‘ mutilating” reality 
as Mr. Bradley calls it is what fills so important a part in 
Spinoza’s system under the title of ‘‘ Imagination ”. 

The vital question is whether affirming something, without 
knowing what its conditions are, necessarily implies a failure 
to affirm the unknown conditions. At the first blast it may 
seem that this must be so; for how can we affirm what we 
are ignorant of. But a closer scrutiny of the nature of 
knowledge reveals a way of escape from this difficulty. The 
difficulty arises from a failure to take account of the distinc- 
tion between implicit and explicit cognition. The meaning of 
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this distinction will be best brought out by an example. A 
says to B: “I give you whatever money is contained in this box, 
provided that it does not amount to more than five pounds ”. 
A is ignorant what money is in the box. There may, so far 
as he knows, be no money in it, or there may be sixpence in 
coppers, or two sovereigns. B now opens the box and finds 
eight sixpences, a half-crown piece, and a sovereign. Both 
A and B then rightly recognise that it was precisely this 
sum in this form which A promised to give B, although when 
he made the promise he did not know what it was. In 
promising to give B whatever money was contained in the 
box he promised implicitly to give him eight sixpences, a half- 
crown piece, and a sovereign. Initially he thought of the 
money only as determined by its being in a certain relation 
to something else,—by its being contained in the box. But 
this determination leaves open a wide range of alternative 
possibilities—a wide range of alternative answers to the ques- 
tion,—What money? and how much? None the less the 
maker of the promise has committed himself in advance to 
accept whichever alternative is actual. When therefore the 
box is opened and a certain possibility is found to be actual- 
ised, his original statement is indeed further defined and 
so acquires a new significance; but it is not in any degree 
falsified. If he really meant what he said before the box 
was opened, he means it still, and not anything incompatible 
with it, after the box is opened. 

This holds for all judgments. Whoever affirms anything, 
thereby affirms all its conditions; in so far as he knows them 
and has them present to his mind at the moment, he affirms 
them explicitly. In so far as he does not know or is at the 
moment oblivious of them, he affirms them implicitly. 
This is clearest where the mental attitude is distinctly 
interrogative. For, in this case, there is an attempt to find 
out what the unknown conditions are, and this very attempt 
presupposes that they are implicitly though not explicitly 
cognised. They are cognised as being the presuppositions 
and consequences of what is relatively a datum. As presup- 
positions and consequence of the datum, they are taken to 
be continuous with it; they are therefore taken to have a 
being as determinate as it has. But what their precise 
nature is remains as yet more or less completely undeter- 
mined for the inquiring mind. Inasmuch as this is so, 
they are asserted not explicitly but implicitly. The ques- 
tioning attitude is constituted by interest in making explicit 
what is thus implicit. As Plato long ago pointed out, we 
cannot seek to know anything unless, in a sense, we already 
know what it is that we seek to know. 
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We cannot stop short at this point. It is not only in 
actual questioning that the implicit assertion of conditions 
is presupposed. It is also presupposed in the mere possi- 
bility of a question being raised. It is presupposed in the 
possibility of mediating the relatively unmediated. If any- 
thing were really apprehended in isolation, it would neither 
require nor admit of explanation or interpretation, or even 
description. It would be cognised as something self-existent 
and self-contained. In other words, it would be cognised not 
as part of the universe but as being itself a universe. The 
thought of assigning its conditions could never arise because 
it would be apprehended as unconditioned. It would be 
cut loose from all communion with whatever is other than 
itself, and this means that mediating thought could not in 
its case ever get a beginning. No questions could ever be 
answered concerning it, because none could ever be asked. 
What has once been presented in isolated immediacy must 
remain for ever in its ‘sacred aloofness”. The systematic 
development of knowledge is possible only because cognition 
of a part of the Universe is not merely cognition of part but 
cognition of a part as swch, and therefore partial cognition of 
the whole from the point of view of the part. It is cognition 
of the whole as implied in the recognised incompleteness of 
the part. 

We must, therefore, agree with Mr. Joachim that “ in- 
complete or fragmentary thinking is not as such false; nor 
is the mind, through which the complete truth obtains 
partial expression, thereby in error”! But it is strange 
that he fails to recognise how irreconcilable is this position 
with the view on which he insists throughout the greater 
part of his book. For instance, he occupies much space * 
in arguing that no human judgment can be quite true, 
and the only reason which he adduces is that in no human 
judgments are presuppositions and consequences completely 
apprehended in articulate detail. Take, for example, the 
perceptual judgment, ‘‘ This tree is green”. ‘‘ What it 
affirms,” says Joachim, ‘is subject to a complex mass of 
conditions unexpressed and yet implied. It draws its mean- 
ing and its truth from an inarticulate background of this 
kind. The judgment of fact ... demands the articulate 
expression of this background in the form of an explicit 
system of judgments. And yet in that system the original 
judgment, as formulated in isolation, and as the mere state- 
ment of fact, would no longer persist.”* Now of course we 
'The Nature of Truth, p. 160. 
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agree that the judgment does not persist ‘‘as formulated 
in isolation and as the mere statement of fact’’.1_ What we 
assert and what Mr. Joachim himself asserts in other 
passages is that the judgment never is formulated in isola- 
tion, never is, in the required sense, a mere statement of fact. 
In affirming the fact we aftirm all its presuppositions and 
consequences whatever these may be. The articulate defini- 
tion of these presuppositions and consequences cannot falsify 
the original judgment. For it only makes explicit what the 
original judgment asserts implicitly. And Joachim’s elabo- 
rate discussion only serves to make this plainer. ‘‘ The brute 
fact that Cesar crossed the Rubicon in 49 B.c. is pregnant 
with significance, owing to the concrete political situation 
within which it took place. But the actual event was not a 
nucleus of ‘brute fact’ encased, solid and distinct, within a 
surrounding complex of conditions. It was Cesar, at the 
head of his army and animated by conflicting motives of 


patriotism and ambition, who crossed. . . . This—and 
more—is the meaning of the historical judgment in its 
proper content, its definite meaning. . . . We can be 


sure, at any rate, that the actual happening contains no 
bare crossing of a stream by a man in the abstract as a 
solid grain of fact, separable from a complicated setting 
which particularises it.’’ It is indeed true the actual happen- 
ing can contain no such solid and separate ‘“ grain of fact”. 
But then it is equally evident that no one ever did or could 
assert fact as isolated in this way. No one ever did or could 
affirm the ‘‘ bare crossing of a stream by a man in the ab- 
stract”. Noone could affirm that a stream flowing in no 
determinate place at no determinate rate and without any 
determinate width was crossed by a man living at no deter- 
minate time, neither definitely bald nor having any deter- 
minate number of hairs, neither five foot nor six foot high 
nor of any other definite stature. In saying “‘a man crossed 
a stream” we may be ignorant where the stream was situ- 
ated or how tall the man was, and so on with other specific 
determinations. But our ignorance is not denial. On the 
contrary we implicitly affirm what we cannot explicitly 
define. 

If this be so, it would seem that the judgments of finite 
minds are not necessarily false merely because they have an 
“inarticulate background,’ or because they would be trans- 
formed for perfect knowledge. The transformation for per- 
fect knowledge may consist only in a complete insight into 
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their presuppositions and implications. But such a trans- 
formation does not involve the falsity of finite judgments. 
On the contrary it is possible only in so far as they are true. 
Hence, apart from more special reasons to the contrary, it 
may be that for perfect knowledge sparrows fall to the ground 
and the hairs of our heads are all numbered. 


IIIL.—_PLATO’S PSYCHOLOGY IN ITS BEARING 
ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF WILL (I.). 


By Mary Hay Woop. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Ir may well appear at first sight an unwarrantable assump- 
tion that the notion of Will is in any sense an element in 
the Platonic psychology. Yet it can hardly be supposed 
that the phenomena which have attracted so large a share 
of attention among modern philosophers should have been 
overlooked by a mind of such extraordinary scope as Plato’s 
—the philosopher who of all others might be said to have 
attained (in his own famous phrase) @ewpia tavTos pév 
xXpovov, Sé ovaias. It is true that he has formulated 
no doctrine, has left us no definition—no single term even— 
that can be appropriated by the modern notion of Will; had 
he done so there would be no place for such an essay as this. 
Yet the very process of abstraction and classification by 
which philosophy or science makes headway brings with it 
its own dangers, and the mere fact of giving a name is apt 
to involve the fallacy of hypostatisation. The name, given 
at first to what is merely one aspect of the whole, imports a 
false appearance of individuality, as though what is named 
were a part, separable from the totality; so Will has come 
to be regarded as a faculty of mind, almost, if one may use 
the metaphor, as a piece of the mind’s furniture. 

Now if it can be shown that Plato’s account of mind as a 
whole does inevitably imply some such aspect of it as that 
now known as Will, his psychology is then the less mis- 
leading in that it has avoided the pitfall of hypostatisation. 
That fallacy is seen perhaps at its worst in the phrase with 
which the notion under discussion seems now so inextricably 
entangled, viz. “ Free Will,” yet the notions of freedom 
and slavery as applied to conduct are familiar enough in 
Plato, and let but this modern idea of Will once shake off 
the fatal influence of the name and it will appear as merely 
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one aspect of mental life—that aspect in which conscious- 
ness is regarded as an activity self-directed. 

Now it was surely Plato himself who first made explicit 
the true nature of this activity of thought or consciousness, 
since it was he who first distinguished clearly the immaterial 
from the material.1. Thenceforward there could be no more 
fusing of the two, the soul could no longer be conceived— 
even as Plato himself in his Heraclitean days must have 
conceived it—as a fiery substance. Parmenides’ world of 
Pure Being had become after all attainable, though in a 
fashion he perhaps never dreamed of. 

But there were ideas other than metaphysical that helped 
to form the Platonic psychology. Socrates discerned in 
the problems of right conduct the whole meaning of human 
life.2 The essence of conduct was that it should be directed, 
not by mere chance, but by knowledge. Every form of 
human activity he found to be good only in so far as it kept 
its end in view—was aware of itself and what it was doing.® 
This, then, was the first requirement—to know oneself.‘ 
Knowledge of oneself would be knowledge of the end, of what 
one was ‘good for,” éavrov 
tiv avOpworivny xpeiav (Mem., iv., 2, 25). But for right con- 
duct one must have also knowledge of the means,’ for 
knowledge alone secures variety of choice,® and such know- 
ledge must not be of mere words or opinions, but of realities, 
ti Exaotov éott.” So it came about that the right direction 
of self—in Kantian phrase, the Good Will—was identified by 
Socrates with Wisdom.’ Only such self-direction and such 
wisdom or knowledge ensured true freedom—freedom of 
choice and freedom of action,’ freedom in fact to choose the 
best.” But how is the best to be determined, how is Wisdom 
to be attained ? 

Through education, says Socrates, for the very best natures 
are those that need the most training, i.c., this native goodness 
seems, for him, to consist in a surpassing strength of activity, 
the more disastrous therefore if wrongly directed." Yet after 
all this only carries us round in a circle; where, we may ask, 
does the educator himself get his notion of the Best? It 
was Plato’s task to find a solution of this problem. Here 
again he gains an advantage from the greater fluidity and 
elasticity of a language not yet moulded and stamped by 


1Cf., eg., Rep., 611 C-E, 612 A. 2Xen., Mem., iii., 9, 14. 
3 Mem., iii., 9, 10, and iv., 6, 11. 4 Ibid., iv., 2, 25. 

5 Ibid., iii., 9, 4. Thrd., iv., 2, 29. Thid., iv:, 6% 
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philosophy or metaphysics. The Greek usage of the very 
words and ayaGes in constant association typifies the 
interchangeableness of the ethical and the esthetic view of 
life; and Plato (whose very manner of speech betrays him 
in spite of his frequent railings against art)! looks out on 
life with an artist’s eye. He notes that in all skilled work- 
manship success depends on the presence of a certain law or 
principle* that guides the activity; the worker looks for- 
ward,‘ as it were, to this ideal, the perfect form of that 
which he is making.® It is thus homogeneity, harmony, 
order that characterises the best kind of activity. Where 
then does this order and harmony, this ideal element, come 
from? It seems to be, he says, in some fashion akin to 
man’s nature,’ o/xeiov, since he welcomes it with pleasure,’ 
To 6€ HOU Kowov Tacats Tais (Laws, 802 C). ’OpOorns, 
“rightness,” the mean between extremes, the “neither too 
much nor too little” of art,’ suggests also the straight growth 
of the healthy plant, developing harmoniously, neither one- 
sided nor twisted, but fulfilling the law of its being.’ So 
man too has a nature, dvovs, which, if given right nourish- 
ment, will in process of time manifest its own perfection. 

It is to be noted that the practice of the arts is sometimes, 
with Plato, more than a mere analogy of right conduct, it is 
even a heaven-sent means towards it. So—often by way 
of jest, as when man is described as the plaything of the 
gods,” or by myths—Plato makes clear that for man as for 
the universe there is a perfect form, a pattern laid up in 
heaven as it were, and yet latent within him and directing 
his growth; rhythm and order, harmony and balance, sim- 
plicity and law, these are all aspects of the same growth or 
development, or in Platonic language of gvovs. It remains 
to examine more in detuil the various stages of such develop- 
ment in the human soul. 

The essential character of soul, of life, is movement." Yet 
movement must be conceived as directed ; yuyx7 as itself the 


1 Kg., Rep., 392 A. Cf. Rep., 595 B, 599 A, ete. 

2 Ibid., 377 E, 361 D, 540 C ; Laws, ii., 658-670, and vii., 817 B. 

3 Gorgias, 503 KE. 

4This is characteristic of all that corresponds to true art. Cf. Gorgias, 
501 B, and Rep., 596 B. 

5 Rep., 596 B. ° Laws, 746 D. Cf. Protagoras, 326 B. 

7 Laws, 733 A. 3 Lysis., 221 H-222 A. 

9 Politicus, 284 A. Of. also Symposium, 210 B, and Phedrus, 250, where 
the same power is ascribed to the love of beauty. 

0 Of. Laws, 765 E. 

Politicus, 274 C ; Timeus, 47 C, E; Lavs, ii., 672 and vii., 803 EB. 

2 Laws, 644 D. 8 Tind., x., 895 C. 
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source of movement is therefore se/f-direction.' Every living 
organism, s@pa éuxpuyov, possesses in a sense this character, 
this is the principle of growth (gvovs).2 But nature thus 
comes to have at once the dual aspect so constantly the 
problem of philosophy:* motion is directed to an end, it 
answers to change, to a process of becoming * whose end would 
be a state of being, implying rest and permanence.’ Move- 
ment may be conceived as from point to point, the Many 
thus growing into a Unity, Parts into a Whole.® 

Again the twofold notion, of movement, and of that which 
moves as at once the origin and result of the motion, cor- 
responds to the dualism of Form and Matter.’ Regarded as 
growth this becomes assimilation,® involving an inward and 
an outward,’ a subject and an object,’ self and other °— 
the two sides always complementary, interdependent. From 
within yuyis dvors is a latent possibility of development," 
an inherent power of self-direction (opp), yet from without 
comes the sustenance,” the means appropriate to sustain each 
form of motion,” giving the impulse, and in so far supplying 
its direction. As a stream,'* though keeping its original 
direction, will alter its character, i.c., take this or that shape 
or direction’ according to the nature of the country which 
feeds it, or as a plant will assimilate itself to the soil or 
climate and yet assimilate their nourishment to itself, 1° so 
with the growth and development of the soul. Psychology 
would seem to be concerned with the inward aspect of the 
process, yet on examination this is seen to be inextricably 
involved in the other—the inward presupposes the outward, 
the outward the inward. So intimate is the relation be- 
tween self and others, the individual and the community, 
that like the sphere or the circle there is neither beginning 
nor end but the whole is self-contained.“ Yet after ull the 
whole itself thus conceived seems to be only relatively per- 
manent (for it admits of growth (av&avoyévn) and decay), 
and so seems to demand some further explanation, some 
ultimate origin for the changing in the changeless.* All 
that partakes of soul, says Plato, is changing.” Yet through 


’ Laws, x., 896 A. 2 Phedrus, 245 EB. 
*Phil., 15 E. Cf. Philebus, 14 C, D; Timeus, 57 E. 
‘ Laws, x., 896 A. 5 Of. Soph., 256 EK. 
°Thid., 249 D. Of. also Laws, x., 896 D. 7 Of. Laws, x., 897 A. 
8 So in Rep., x., 611 C. Cf. alec Tim., 90 C. 


® Laws, x., 897 "A. ” Tim., 37 B. 1 Rep., x., 611 C. 

® [bid., x., 611 C. Tim., 90 C. ‘ratylus, 415 D. 
SOF also ihid., 419, 420; Rep., 485 D. 

6 Laws, vi., 765 E; Rep., vi., 491 D. ™ Rep., 424 A (bk. iv.). 


ihid., 592 B. Laws, x., 904 C 
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such change the changeless is revealed, for “‘in changing 
they move according to law and the order of destiny”! The 
origin of the whole lies beyond the power of human thought, 
the self-moved is a divine creation, its impulse (opy) is of 
the eternal.? Only in this way can a meaning be found for 
the phrase in Republic, 424 A, éavrrep ara opunon ed; that is 
to say we must ascribe to God the arrangement of the uni- 
verse whereby good shall ultimately predominate over evil? 
—he implants the principle of growth (gvous), his purpose 
is the nature of the whole, 6 Tod wavTos émipedrovpevos (Laws, 
903 B). Yet this nature is a principle of self-movement, self- 
development, in the individual soul* (év éavtois Kkextnpéva 
Ths petaBorjNs aitiav), which is left to retrace for itself the 
order of the universe, to find the direction in which it is in 
fact started, to assimilate its will to the divine.’ So, re- 
peatedly in the form of myths, Plato describes the beginnings 
of psychic movement. After this fashion in the Politicus a 
new meaning is given to the old fable of the ‘earth-born 
men’. These are described as being under the immediate 
government of God;° there was no such thing as a com- 
munity ;7 of mental development under such conditions we 
can say nothing (a4do@pev taira).* Then the change came, 
and the pilot let go the helm and retired *—the age of inno- 
cence was succeeded by an age of tradition.” This, through 
the disorder of the world’s inherent nature, threatens to 
plunge it in chaos," the pilot again intervenes and takes the 
helm” and there succeeds the age we know, in which man- 
kind, no longer the child of earth, but self-born, self- 
nourished and self-taught, as the universe itself is_ self- 
governed,'* is made like it—the part to the whole. In other 
words men are dependent no longer each on God, but each 
on the other. Yet so helpless are they that even now the 
gods must intervene with gifts and instruction before the 
arts can be developed.* It is out of these that mankind 
builds up a common life (7av@ oroca tov avOpwrwvov Biov 
ovyKateckevaxer €x ToUTaV yéyovev), and works out a method 
of self-government Svaywyhy Kal Thy émipéreray adbrors 
aitav éxewv), since only so can men follow and imitate the 
order of the universe, their proper means of life and growth.” 

Thus in a figure Plato describes the origin and growth of 


1 Laws, x., 904 C. 2 Cf. Rep., 611 E. 3 Laws, x., 904 B. 


4 [hid., 904 C. 5 Cf. Tim., 29 KE, also 90 C. 

6 Politicus, 271 FE. 7 [bid., 271 8 272 D. 
[bid., 272 E.  Thid., 273 B. 1 Jhid., 273 C. 
2 Thid., 273 D. Ibid., 274 A. Ibid., 274 C. 


1 Thid., 274 D. 
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society and, by consequence, of mind. For the history of 
the individual ‘‘ written in larger letters”! is the history of 
society—the individual mind too in its first helpless stage? 
must, if it is to become self-ruling* and to find its place in 
the order of the whole, have some impulse, some training and 
instruction * such as that first given by the gods to men. So, 
leaving for the time the outside aspect, we may go on to 
observe from within the stages of growth and assimilation 
that mark the development of mental activity in the in- 
dividual. 


MENTAL ACTIVITY—WHOLE AND PART. 


Plato has often been accused of a defective psychology ® 
in that he divides the mind into ‘faculties’. This wiil be 
seen to be an accusation ill-founded. (This question has 
been so thoroughly and satisfactorily discussed by Mr. Archer- 
Hind in the Introduction to his edition of the Phedo that 
it would be only presumptuous to do more than add, as here, 
one or two passages that have seemed to me to bear on it.) 
For (a), in the first place, Plato constantly insists on the 
activity of soul as a whole,’ and (), secondly, in applying one 
and the same term to each of the so-called ‘faculties’ he 
clearly indicates that they are merely aspects of one and the 
same activity :— 

(a) In the Timeus mental development is presented as 
the gradual emergence of order out of a chaos of random 
movements :* ‘‘ the revolutions calming down go their own 
way and become settled as time passes on’’—the different 
capacities are conceived as different directions or forms of 
the same psychic activity. Again in book x. of the Laws, 
under the one head of “movements of the soul” are enu- 
merated the various phenomena of mental life ‘—* will, con- 
sideration, attention, deliberation, opinion, joy and sorrow, 
confidence, fear, hatred, love and other primary motions akin 
to these”. In the light of these passages it seems clear that 
the three divisions of soul in the Republic® are to be under- 


Of. Rep., 368 D, 369 A. 

2 Laws, ii., 672 C. Cf. Laws, vi., 765 EB; Rep., 369 B. 

in Rep., viii., 554 D, doraciacros éavta. 
554 B, ob yap, madeia 6 Towodtos Cf. Lais, 

e.g., Aristotle, Vuyis, i., 5, 411, 5, and Wallace’s Introduction, 
pp. xxxvii.-lii. (Aristotle’s Psychology). 

SCf. Pheedo, 94C; Rep., v., 462 C, D; Theat., 185 E. 

7 Tim., 43 A, 44 A, B; see Archer Hind’s translation. 

5 Laws, x., 897 A (the translation is Jowett’s). 

°Of. Rep., iv., 439. 
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stood merely as kinds or forms of activity. “Form,” eos 
(¢Séa), is the very word used, ¢.g., in book ix., 572 A, where the 
rousing of activity in one form would seem to imply its in- 
hibition in others—jovydcas pév Tw eidn, TO TpiTov 
xwnoas. It is perhaps hardly justifiable to dogmatise at all 
from the use of this word. But at least it is noteworthy 
that in the Republic Plato seems even to avoid as far as 
possible the use of a noun, to prefer to indicate the, so-called, 
‘parts’ of the soul merely by the neuter of the adjective: so 
in Republic, iv., 440-441, ro Oupoesdés, TO TO 
AoyioTtKov,? and again in book ix., 589 E, 590 A, B, 70 
. . . TO TE Kal Oheddes: and again the 
nouns he does use, eid0s (Rep., 439 E-440 A, 590 C, Phedrus, 
253), yévos (Tim.,69 D), duots (Rep., 441 A, 589 B), are such as to 
imply rather process than state, rather varying aspects than 
any fixed and permanent distinction (Cf. ma@n re Kai eidn, 
Rep., 612 A). There are indeed two places* in the Republic 
where the word pépos is used, but one of these occurs in a 
description of the disorganisation and disintegration of the 
soul that is implied in dévxia, and it would seem therefore as 
though Plato were here emphasising the fact that the true 
nature of soul is wndivided (Rep., 444 B). These different 
manifestations then represent also stages of growth,‘ requiring 
each its appropriate nourishment,’ and only thereby develop- 
ing ° so as finally to present a harmonious whole—a whole in 
which the elements are not lost but blended and interfused 
so as to realise’ at last their true character in the complete 
activity. 

(6) The general term that seems to be applicable to all 
the manifestations or forms of movement is éwOvpia.® In 
the Timeus the bodily and mental aspects of activity are 
described as émiOuuiac;® in the myth of the Politicus it 
is émvOuyia “fated and innate’’ that directs the universe 
left to its own guidance; and in the Laws émiOvpia is 
the self-directing principle in man." Here, too, as has 
been seen, it is “fated and innate”; that is to say it 
has a certain bias, is selective, choosing this direction 
and not that. This innate sense of what belongs to it, the 
sense of direction, of motion helped or impeded by what is 


1Cf. also Rep., 588 B; Phedrus, 237 E. 2Cf. tbid., 441 KE. 


3 Iiid., 442 B and C, and 444 B. ‘Cf. ibid., ix., 582 A, B. 

5 Cf. Tim., 90 C. Rep., iv., 443 B. 7 Thid., 586 D. 

8 Cf. abid., 437 B, 580 D, 571 B. *Tim., 88 B. 

10 Politicus, 272 K. Laws, x., 904 C. yap av 
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given (a sense sometimes identified by Plato with pvjun }), is 
therefore implied in all the processes of assimilation, and con- 
stitutes pleasure and pain.’ These are themselves aspects 
of activity, of movement,—xivyors,* yéveats,' as Plato says ; 
desire and aversion, pleasure and pain are terms alike de- 
scriptive of the impulse implied in Wuyis dvows.> Pleasure 
may be regarded as in so far a realisation of activity,’ the 
latent impulse’ finding its direction;® but the process 
of selection is seen to imply rejection, desire implies aver- 
sion, pleasure implies pain,® and it is here that the direct- 
ing force of environment finds place. It is from without 
that the first checking of the activity® must come that 
it may direct itself into new channels.” The growing mind 
must be trained to “draw from this source only when and 
how much it ought’’." This is something of what Plato 
means by calling pleasure azrevpos '*—it is the unchecked, the 
‘limitless ’ activity of soul. 


APPETITE. 


It is true there is an innate balance of activity ; appetite, 
which is its first and lowest aspect, is by nature inter- 
mittent, giving therefore room for development in other 
directions.® But if these other forms of activity fail of 
their appropriate nourishment they will not be realised,’ 
i.e, pleasure will not arise through them, and this leads 
to the unnatural!’ and ‘untrue,’ because disproportionate, 
direction of activity in the one direction in which it finds 
realisation. The mere fact of the intermittence of appetite 
shows the incompleteness of its character as an activity,” 
atedys.'5 A mind thus conditioned is “ like a vessel full of 
holes,” a constant succession of “emptyings and fillings ” ?°— 
a state diseased *! because abnormal, “ contrary to nature ”— 
trapa pvow (Phedrus, 251 A). This much then becomes clear, 


1 Philebus, 35 C. 2Ibid., 35 D; Rep., ix., 585 D. 

3 Rep., 583 EK. 4 Philebus, 53 C. 

5 Of. Rep., 580 D. Tim., 81E; Philebus, 31 D. 

Phedrus, 237 D. %uburos 

* Philebus, 36 ’B; Cf. also Rep., ix., 584 C. 

® Rep., viii., 559 B. 

1 Cf. Laws, i, 642 A (of the exposition of the right use of drinking), 
n kata avrod di0pOwars 

0 Jbid., i., 636 D. 1 Philebus, 31 A. 8 Tim., 72 E. 

Tind., 44 B, C. Phedrus, 251 A. 

’ This is shown by contrast with the state of true pleasure, Rep., ix., 
586 E. Cf. above, 586 A, and cf. Tim., 86 B. 
" Cf. Rep., viii., 586 B. 8 Tim. , 44 B. ! Gorgias, 493 B. 
Phil., 36 E. Tim., 86 B. 
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that the congenial environment for the development of the 
soul's ‘nature’ is one that supplies a due admixture of pleasure 
and pain,' ze., the due stimulation and suppression of the dif- 
ferent forms of activity. The proper balance of pleasure will 
imply always the proper harmony of activity, and vice versa, 
In pleasure the direction of activity is at once realised and 
confirmed. This formation of habit is one aspect of assimuila- 
tion ; it is this which gives pleasure such an important place 
in education.” 

It is so far evident that Plato finds appetite to be one 
characteristic form of mental activity, but to be regarded 
as the lowest, the least true* (so adoyiorov) (the nature of 
Truth, of Reality, being always the harmonious, the self- 
consistent), since it has no unity or stability about it, no 
appearance of a guiding principle. It has to find its proper 
limits, its ‘fated’ or ‘necessary ’* scope and direction largely 
through habituation and training.’ It is only as “ neces- 
sary” that this kind of pleasure, Plato says, can approach 
the true.?’ When this condition is insured, the nature of the 
mind will be free to assert itself in the further development 
of a higher and more complete activity.® 


Emotion. (a) Oupds, (b) &pws, (c) d0€a. 


(a) The clue to this more complete activity is to be found 
no longer in the blind processes of nutrition and growth as 
presented in the plant,® but rather in the form of activity 
peculiar to animals and man.” In spontaneous bodily move- 
ment, so specially characteristic of all young creatures, and, 
when unimpeded, realising itself in pleasure—it is in this 
that Plato finds the germ of a pleasure, an activity, even- 
tually peculiar to man. For man, unlike other animals, 
realises his movements in rhythm; he alone, ‘‘dance-fellow 
of the gods,” finds his pleasure in harmony. To this 
pleasure, rightly called “ zesthetic,’’ all his senses contribute. 
Here there is abundant scope for the training by habit. 
Through eye and ear and every sense the environment must 
conduce to evoke this activity to pleasure—an activity which, 
as it is distinctively human, can be developed only by specific 


1 Laws, ii., 653. 2 Thid., ii., 653. 
* Rep., 439 D, 589 E, also 585 D. 4 Ibid., 588 C. 
° Tlid., viii., 558 D. 6 Thid., ix., 589 B; Laws, i., 635 C. 


* Of. Philebus, 62 E, where the question is, what pleasures can consort 
with wisdom. 

8 So cbid., 63—the objection raised by wisdom to excessive pleasures. 

9 Cf. Tim., 77 B. Laws, ii., 653 EK. 
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human co-operation.' In fine, as these stirrings of life are 
the germ of the rhythmic movements of dance and song, 
so it is music and art that must supply their appropriate 
nourishment.? The esthetic activity becomes assimilative 
through imitation *—it is at once a power of movement and 
a capacity for being moved,‘ its very receptivity marks it as 
emotional (dyavaxrntixor, Rep., 604 605 A). 

Art ‘holds the mirror up to nature”. It selects and 
presents to us ‘images’ of our own activity (Homer is 
elowAOU Snucoupyos, Rep., 599 D), and so enables us to find 
expression,” to project ourselves, as it were, on external 
nature; and this realisation is pleasure—odv yduKior 
pédttos.© Hence it is above all things necessary that the 
selection should be appropriate, should be cata gvov, i.e., 
should present unity, consistency, simplicity,’ and so induce 
through imitation a corresponding balance and harmony, 
evnOeva, not kaxonBea. For as long as emotion works in 
the direction of mere movement, for the mere pleasure of 
activity, the joy of existence *—as long as it is the lawless 
“boiling” or “seething” of the life within*—it has not 
reached its distinctively human development. It is indeed 
the expression of a self (the “manly.” quality, as Plato calls 
it’), and, if it meets with resistance, of self as opposed to 
others !'—this is the characteristic of emotion (@uvuzds) even 
in animals "—but only when reduced to order does it 
become the expression of self! as subject to a law, as part 
in a whole, é.c.,in harmony with others.! 

Art should by its ‘images’ be the exponent of this order '” 
—its function is to check the exuberance, the multiplicity, of 
activity, in order to bring it into line with its true develop- 
ment.” Here again it is a question of a due balance of 
pleasure and pain. In the constant insistence on sim- 
plicity in all art (ef. Laws, 656), especially in music, Plato 
seems to feel the tendency of emotion to run to waste, if it 
is not checked, i.c., if art fosters merely intensity of pleasure 


Rep. lii., 401 C. Laws, 654 A; Rep., iii., 401 A. 
« Rep. ., lii., 401 D, and 401 KE. Cf. also Rep., vi., 500 C. 
* Thid., x., 605 A; and below, 606 A. 5 Ton., 535 C. 
® Philebus, 47 Cf again [ep., iii., 400 E; and below, 401 A. 
“2 Phedrus, 251 A. id Cratylus, 419 EK. 10 Rep., iv., 442 C. 
[bid., iv., 440 O. Thid., iv., 441 B. 
3 Thid., iv., 441 E. 4 [hid. ix., 589 A. 


8 Thid., ., iv., 441 D. For such a harmony as community of feeling, 
bk. v., 464 A. 

“ii Laws, ii., 656 D. 7 Rep., iv., 442 A. 
Cf. Law: 8, 659; also Tvineus, 47 D; and again in Laws, ii, 
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apart from balance.!. As always, he finds pleasure to be 
‘‘ without limit,” and art is condemned in so far as it fails 
to correct this (¢f. Republic, 605 B, r@ avont@ yaptfopevor Kat 
ovTe Ta ovTe Ta Weakens in 
fact the natural, inherent balance. For instance, in Republic, 
book x.,? tragedy is accused of inducing a man to feel pleasure 
in, i.e. to indulge, a form of emotion he would otherwise feel 
ashamed of (ofov eivas aicxdvar av). By thus 
removing a check to activity it increases pleasure, but at the 
4 same time, by destroying the sense of rhythm, it perverts 
i the activity from its natural development.® In fact it upsets 
oa the balance of the mind altogether,’ fostering excessive desire 
in every form yap adpdovea), since pleasure and 
pain are coextensive with activity itself Gat) ; 
and all this art can do because of the imitative power of 
emotion Kal (604 D). 
Emotion is as it were the plasticity of the soul. So Plato 
q talks of the “tender souls of children,” ° so easily deformed 
| and distorted, like ‘‘ blocks of wax’’’ ready to take any im- 
pression.’ If the impression fails to coincide, if imitation is 
constantly given fresh direction instead of being reinforced 
by habit,® chaos must ensue. Hence the danger of ‘‘ inno- 
| vation ’’ Rhythm is the opposite of this, and 
its antidote, since it implies a constant repetition, a recur- 
rence of a particular form of activity, and so sets limits to 
change. The fact that the sense of rhythm is latent in the 
emotional activity implies a tendency in the soul towards good 
habit, in that it welcomes what is familiar '—a characteristic 
even of animal emotion, Plato finds, in its higher forms, e.g., 
in the case of the dog.” (Here may be found another trace 
of the beginnings of memory—see above, on p. 55.) And 
this again is a reason why play presents such a powerful 
means of education. Play is just another name for the 
impulse to movement in young creatures, an activity for the 
sake of activity, or, as Plato puts it, movement prompted 
solely by pleasure.” This proceeds by imitation, and, given 
appropriate—i.e., permanent and consistent—objects, will de- 


1Cf. Laws, ii., 659 D; Tim., 47 D. 2 Rep., x., 605 E. 
Ibid., x., 606 A; Tim., 69 D, where is dédeap. 
4 Rep., x., 606 D. ° Cf. also 606 B, and bk. iii., 395 C. 


6 Laws, ii., 664 B; Theatetus, 173 A. 7 Theextetus, 191 B. 

8 Cf. Laws, vii., 792 E; also Rep., iii., 395 D. » Laws, ii., 655 EB. 

0 Of. Rep., viii., 555 D, of the citizens in a state of mutual hatred and 
discord, vewrepiopod epavres ; and for its cure cf. Laws, ii., 657 B; also 
Rep., iv., 424 B. 

0 Rep., iii., 402 A. 8 Ihid., ii., 375 E. 8 Of, Laws, ii., 667 E. 

4 Of. Rep., iv., 424 D. 
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velop into a pleasure in what is familiar (this is edvopia).} 
Thus by habit a tendency is fostered which, though not yet 
conscious (for “‘ youth is far from the truth ” *), is yet ‘‘ aim- 
ing at a mark” (rofov Bory*). This, which appears first as 
opinion, e.g., in regard to pleasures and pains (ef. Rep., 429 B, 
C), may become so fixed, colouring the mind like a fast dye,’ as 
to amount to determination or resolution.’ Such a develop- 
ment can obviously take place only in an ordered and settled 
community where the desire for innovation is excluded and 
the pleasure of one is the pleasure of all.° 

Yet even under such conditions emotional activity remains 
at best true to its original character—instinctive, since it is 
given at birth* and before man ‘ has acquired his own proper 
sense”’.® It is concerned with the senses (dXoyos therefore), 
and, being thus dependent on ‘‘images”’ so various, even as 
more or less systematised by art, it has a corresponding 
nature, various (e.g. “‘the lion and serpent’’!’ in the Re- 
public), many-coloured shifting, un- 
stable. This givesitan unreality ; its pleasures are shadowy,” 
changeful, not pure and simple,” the unity at which, through 
art, it should be aiming is still so far off that the state is apt 
to be one of dizziness and dimness. Habit or opinion based 
on the balance of pleasure and pain is at best an unstable 

Emotion has, indeed, as has been said already, a certain 
restraining power ’—a man may be led by his ‘“ dramatic 
instinct ” to subordinate private to public interests! (piAo- 
?—but even so, it is instinct, not knowledge,!* he is 
guided by no clear principle ta Ta 


' Rep., 425 A. 

* Sophist, 234 D. Cf. Rep., x., 605 C, of the imitative artist. 

5 Of. Cratylus, 420 C. 4 Rep., iv., 429 D, E. 

5 Ibid., 412 E; note also Jowett's translation here of déyya or d0€a as 
“resolution”. Cf. Theet., 190 A; also Polit., 309 C. 

° Rep., v., 462 B. Cf. with this the contrary state described in bk. 
viii., 555 D (mentioned above, see page 58, note 10). 

7 [bid., iv., 441 A. Laws, 672 B, C. 

* Of. Theetetus, 186 C ; and below, 202 B. 0 Rep., ix., 590 B. 

" Philebus, 40 B; Rep., ix., 587 D. Cf. also above, 586 B. 

2 Rep., 583 B. \ 

"And cf. Laws, 668 A, of art. So in Phedrus, 250 B. 80 dpvdpar 
Spydvev ras eikovas idvres. 

So in Laws, ii, 663 B. 
a Fig., of a certain kind of fear. Las, i., 647 A, and Rep., 465 B 
(bk. v.). 

“Of. Rep., viii., 554 D. " Thid., viii., 550 B. 

“Cf. aid., viii., 548 B. aides rarépa 
ete. 
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only by an impulse (opuy) of self-interest 
(adOadns, 548 E). 

It now has to be shown from another point of view how this 
emotional element grows and develops into something higher 
and better because more inclusive and complete and har- 
monious.” Under this aspect it is called by Plato épas. 

(b) In épws* are seen again, though in a new light, the 
characteristics of Ovuos: épws too is essentially a self-feeling 
and, as self-assertion, would project itself, would find its own 
likeness in its surroundings.* So in Aristophanes’ fable it 
goes about seeking its own completion, its ‘other half’.’ So 
in the Symposium it is seen to aim especially at production.® 
In this sense indeed it is shared to a certain degree by the 
lower animals,’ as was Ovyos, yet as the human factor in 
@vuos was the perception of rhythm, so épws desires (says 
Socrates, correcting Aristophanes) not only its own comple- 
tion, but what is good® (that is, for Plato, the harmonious). 
So for production the condition is a certain harmony,’ just 
as rhythm was the attendant condition of pleasurable move- 
ment. The desire for immortality!® which characterises 
épws in the Symposium is seen to be rooted in the same feel- 
ing as diAoTiia," the characteristic of @uyds in the Republic. 
So like is at the root of all creative art." As 
issued in d0€a so épws holding “the place between,” 
as Socrates says in the Symposium, corresponds to opinion 
(ofa) which lies between knowledge and ignorance. In 
fact @vos itself in the Republic is seen to occupy this middle 
place ’—just as épws partakes of the nature of desire and yet 
aims at something beyond itself, so @upos lies between ro 
and the higher element 7d to which 
nevertheless it is by nature an ally (€mixoupoy dv Picet). 

In the Phedrus Plato has set forth at length, in mythical 
form, this mixed nature of emotion. There’® the discus- 
sion starts from the notion of the ‘ movement,’ the mo- 
tive aspect of the soul TO adTd avTO Kivodr). 
This idea is elaborated in the picture of the “ mixed nature 
of the winged horses and charioteer”’.'’ Here the impulse 


1 Rep., ix., 581 A, B. 2 Timeus, 80 B. 

5 pws is also émiOvpia ; Symposium, 200 A, and below, 200 E. 

4 Lysis., 221 E, 222 A. ® Symposium, 192 E. 

Thid., 206 C. Tbid., 207 B, C, D. Ihid., 205 E. 

Thid., 206 D. Thid., 207 A. [bid., 208 B and 
12 Rep., x., 605 A. 

3 J.c., as the instinct of production ; Symposium, 209 A. 

M4 Symposium, 202 A. C7. also Rep., v., 478 E. 

1 Rep., iv., 441 A. 6 Phadrus, 245 C. " Thid., 246 A. 
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towards something higher, the winged steed, is joined to, 
and weighed down by, the heavier earthy element of mere 
appetite (ro éuBpi0écrepov). Were it free to soar, the higher 
would rise to the “region of the divine” (4 To Trav Oedv 
yévos otxet), and there find its appropriate nourishment.' 
Rising altogether beyond the regions and relativities of sense 
where all is change and a process of ‘‘ becoming,” it would 
partake of absolute ‘being (odaia);? it would cease to be 
individual, a part, and would include the whole within itself, 
would be in fact the harmony of the whole (7avta tov kocpov 

Thus in impassioned vision Plato seems to see the glorious 
destiny of mind; but coming back to its human conditions 
he finds there inevitable limitations. It is, in fact, the myth 
seems to suggest, just through such limitations, arising in 
some failure of the soul’s own powers,‘ that its human exist- 
ence has its origin—an existence involving body and the use 
of sense, and so entailing, as we saw, a necessary dependence 
on surroundings, and consequent possibilities of misdirection.® 
It becomes almost impossible that any sense of the whole 
should be maintained ° ‘(see above, p. 57, for the insistence 
on some such wholeness in art and the training of sense), 
and in this failure self-assertion—t.e., the insistence on the 
undue development of a part—means discord. In the myth 
the gods are seen to be free from such error—¢@ovos yap 
éw Oeiov yopod so their vision is unhindered, 
whereas the human soul is fatally impeded | by it (ratobcat 
Kai Etépa TPO érépas 
yevér Oar), i.e., by the absence of that cowwwrvia maintained in 
the Republic to be a necessary bond of union, and the pre- 
sence of pidovexia. 

The result is presented as, at best, a compromise. Emo- 
tion being of the mixed nature must work through the 
senses,? and by mere appearance ’ (80&a) and after all find 
its nourishment (tpof7 do€ac7) in the world of appear- 
ance. Yet emotion nevertheless carries within it this craving, 
this impulse after something beyond sight and sense, the 

‘“‘winged nature”. How shall such a nature develop out of 
the mixed (70 Edudurov) so that instead of two there shall be 
in effect one? 


Phedrus, 246 2 Thid., 247 E. 3 Thid., 246 C. 
4Thid., 248 C. : Ibid. 250 A. 5 Thid., 248 A; 
Tbid., "253 E, even the good steed is epaorys, but pera 
Te kal aidove. 
*Ibid., 248 B. Cf. also 253 D, adnOiwijs éraipos. 
ibid., 250 B. 
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The element of unity required is indicated in the myth by 
the ‘“‘charioteer”’ who stands for reason (Adyos).! Without 
him the nobler steed is powerless to check the baser °—as 
@upos is in its nature not a ruler but only a subject, an ally, 
of reason imnkow elvat Kal TovTov)—and 
the same cause is assigned in the Republic as in the Phedrus, 
viz., that reason alone can grasp the whole. 

There is one form of emotion, one use of sense, which con- 
duces, Plato says, more than any other to the development 
of reason, viz., the love of beauty, the sense of sight,‘— 
though even this, he says here, and more explicitly in the 
Republic, is not in itself sufficient to grasp reality (7 dpovnacs 
ovy oparat). In the figurative language of the Phedrus it is 
beauty that is most like the reality’ partaken of by soul in 
its divine condition and therefore most capable of exciting 

“recollection” of it.© In other words, it is through sight 
and the love of beauty that the mind can come toa knowledge 
of its own nature (pvous) and so, effectively, aim at its realisa- 
tion. In the myth it is beauty, and the love of beauty, that 
quickens the growth of the wing’ tas 
tov ; the beloved, when inspired by love, ‘sees him- 
self as in a mirror” though he knows it not (@omep ev 
KaTOTTp@ TO EavTov Opav and so it is the 
person corresponding to his own individual and innate uous 
that each is impelled to love—rov "Epwta TOV KaX@V Tpos 
Tpotrou exréyeTat Exactos *—(as in the myth it is the character 
nearest to the God whom the soul once followed that it 
chooses and by imitation becomes like, éxaotov Oeov, ob 
ExacTos Hv YopevTys,” TE Kal plpovpeEvos eis TO 
duvatov &). Here, as always, emotion works by imitation, 
but in so far as this is unconscious of itself (éavtov opav 
r€ANGe)" it fails to become anything more, it fails to excite 
conscious recollection, to bring before the mind the “‘ divine” 
perfection of which the beautiful object is but a copy. The 
love of beauty is in Plato's phrase a beginning a * the 
heavenward pilgrimage (catnpypévot Tis UTovpaviou Topeias, 
Phedrus, 256 D), but if it fails to arouse reason it ends only 
in the state of compromise," in the region of opinion ; self- 
assertion does not become self-realisation (Svaitn 


Pheedrus, 253 BE, Hvtoxeirat, 2 Thid., 256 A. 

3 Rep., iv., 441 E; Phedrus, 247 D. 4 Pheedrus, 250 D. 

5 Thid., 250 B. Ibid., 251 A, 249 C. 

7 Ibid., 251 B. SThid., 952 D. 

L aws, 654 A, rods ovyxopeutas, and above, p. 56. 
WOf, Rep., 401 D and 402 A, mpiv NaBeir. 
1 Phadrus, 256 B. C. 
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yenowvta), the parts are not united into a whole (ov racn 
dcdoypéva TH Svavoia mpatrovTes), the self is not its own master 
and therefore not harmonious (éyxpateis Kal 
and reduced to order (retaypévo).! Precisely the same idea 
recurs in the Symposium. There too épws is a process of find- 
ing and reproducing the self in what is beautiful.2 There 
too is an ascent * (ézaviévat) through the power of sight and 
the love of beauty, from objects and individuals, shifting ap- 
pearances ‘and images, to thoughts, to the recognition of beauty 
in act and word, until the absolute unchanging essence,’ the 
‘‘whole” of it be attained. In effect it is the development of 
reason, the power (latent, says Plato, in all human souls *) of 
‘going from the many particulars of sense to the one uni- 
versal of reason”’.’ This power is fully developed in very 
few minds.» The majority therefore are found to be in a 
kind of transition state, showing at different stages the greater 
or less ascendancy of the emotional element in mental activity. 
The enumeration of types in the Phedrus* may be thus taken 
as an illustration of the évravaBa@poi of the Symposium and 
as furnishing instructive examples of Plato’s power of psycho- 
logical analysis. 

First '° come instances of the “few” who have attained 
the fuller development, the lover of wisdom, and the lover of 
the beautiful. In them love, épws, has developed into know- 
ledge. The artist too (uovovxds) has a grasp of the ideal and 
so belongs to this highest class. But after these follow 
characters of a lower type, in all of whom @uyos may be traced 
as on the whole predominant. 

The first is the law-abiding king. This is hardly the 
“kingly” character of the Republic, but rather the kind of 
ruler demanded by the law-giver in book iv. of the Laws," 
Asked ‘‘ What are the conditions which you require in a state 
before you can organise it?” the law-giver answers, ‘‘ Give 
me a state which is governed by a tyrant, and let the tyrant 
be young and have a good memory; let him be quick at 
learning, and of a courageous and noble nature: let him 
have that quality which is the inseparable companion of all 
the other parts of virtue, if there is to be any good in them”. 
This is explained to be ‘‘ temperance,” but in this case only 


1 Contrast with this the condition described in Phadrus, 256 A. 

Symposium, 209 B. 3 [bid., 211 B. 

5211 D. Phedrus, 249 B. bid. 

8Thid., 250 A, od padiov Rep., vi, 491 A; Timexus, 51 
Cf. also Laws, ii., 653 A; Rep., vii, 517 B, and iv., 441 A, B. 
Phedrus, 248 D. Thid., 248 D. 
" Laws, iv., 709 E (see Jowett’s translation). 
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“in the vulgar sense ”’ (Snuwdns), viz., “that which is the natural 
gift of children and animals””—a character expressed almost in 
the very words used in describing @upos in the Republic. 

Bracketed with this kind of ruler we find in the Phedrus 
Bacireds Kal apxexos, the “ warrior-chief” as he 
has been called; one in whom clearly the “manly” quality 
is the leading characteristic. 

The third class! is described by three adjectives, 7rodutvKos, 
It consists apparently of persons 
who make a career in politics or commerce, who possess in 
fact ‘‘ public spirit” and are moved by a desire of fame or 
familiar enough in 
the Republic,” and there recognised as not possessing “the 
instrument of judgment ’”’ and so still subject to the guidance 
of emotion. The fourth kind is represented by the athlete 
(yupvacrc«os), the man concerned with “ the care of the body”. 
It is the special mark of ‘‘Gymnastic” in the Republic® 
that it extends and, if exclusively pursued, may unduly de- 
velop, the ‘‘ wild beast ’’ element —emotional activity in the 
form of anger or resentment. 

Fifth is the life of the seer or the initiated—wpavrtixds 
Bios 4 Tus TeAcoTLKOs. Now Plato’s view of this character is 
a curious and well-marked one; it is a kind of humorous 
mixture of reverence and contempt—reverence for the utter- 
ances of truth, and contempt for the witlessness of those who 
give them voice. Such persons, he says, are reckoned to 
have something divine about them ;* whereas his own con- 
tention is always that it is the opposite character, viz. abso- 
lute intelligibility, that may be rightly conceived to constitute 
the ‘‘divine,”’ since it also constitutes reality.’ So for Plato 
divination is the ‘“‘ gift of God to human folly,’’® and the 
seer stands for the person who does right without knowing 
why, carried along by opinion (eddo€ia) or the mere force of 
emotion (the pavia of the Phedrus);: that is to say, ruled by 
Oupos.” 

In the sixth grade are found the poet and ‘‘imitator”’. 
This is the lower kind of artist referred to in the Republic*® 
‘as appealing specially to that capacity which lends itself so 


1 Phedrus, 248 B. 2 Rep., ix., 582 D. 3 Tbid., iii., 410 D. 
4 Meno, 99C, and 99 E; and in Phedrus, 244 C, pavrixy is derived from 
—@s Kadov ovros, Grav poipa, yiyvyrat. 

5 Of. Rep., v., 477 A, and Sophist, 248 D, ripv pév yeyvookecy, 
ovoiay Oa, 

6 Timeus, 71 E. 

7 Meno, 99 C. It is noticeable that here as in the Phedrus (the third 
.class) the wodcrixds is classed as akin to the seer. Cf. also Phadrus, 244 B. 
3 Rep., x., 605 A. 
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well to imitation, viz. emotion,—rT0 a@yavaktntikov, TO Ovjpoe- 
des. His relation to the previous class, the inspired seers, is 
indicated in the Apology! where Socrates declares that poets 
also ‘‘do what they do not by wisdom but by a kind of nature 
through inspiration ”. 

In the Apology, moreover, another class is found closely 
allied to the poets through this very lack of self-knowledge, 
viz. the craftsmen.” And they occupy a corresponding place 
in the Phedrus being found in the next, the seventh, class 
along with of yewpyixot. These two kinds of manual work 
or “ production ”’ are found side by side again in the Sophist, 
where husbandry is included with plastic and ‘imitative ” 
arts under the general head of art which is “ creative’ 
(rontixy).® Whether therefore regarded as ‘‘imitative’’ or 
as resting merely upon a kind of habitual dexterity which is 
second nature,’ these arts are concerned only with pheno- 
mena,’ and do not lead from “‘ the many particulars of sense 
to the one universal of reason,’ and so those who pursue 
them exercise not reason but @upos. 

That the Sophist and the demagogue of the eighth class 
are closely akin may be judged from the passage in the Re- 
public,” where the former are found pandering to the opinions 
of the multitude as though to ‘‘ the passions of some great 
beast”; but their true relationship is more accurately shown 
in the dialogue called the Sophist. 

Here‘ the argument, after labyrinthine wanderings, issues 
in the conclusion that the sophist is not only an imitator fol- 
lowing opinion instead of knowledge (do€ousunrys), but one 
who has some suspicion of his own state, and so is a dis- 
sembler (e¢pwvixds This character he shares with 
the demagogue, the only difference being that the latter prac- 
tises his arts on multitudes and in public, the former only in 
private.’ So both are of those who nourish, and are nour- 
ished, by tpod?) S0€ac7y, and attain not to the higher place 
of the ideal. 

The ninth class, the last and lowest of these mental types, 
is represented by the tyrant. In the Republic Plato has por- 
trayed him in lurid colours. He answers to the soul in 
which the charioteer has lost control," and the baser of the 
two steeds, U8pews Kar ddaloveias éraipos, has it all his own 
way (oxiptav Bia déperac). In such a man épas,” if it can 


> 


1 Apol., 22 C. 2 [bid., 22 D. 3 Sophist, 219 B. 
1 Of. Rep., iii., 395 D. 5 Ibid., x., 597 A. Thid., vi., 493 A. 
Sophist, 267 EK. Tbid., 268 A. 9 Ibid., 268 B. 
Rep, ix. 573. *Ibid., ix., 671 C. 


12 Thid., ix., 572 E, 574 E. 
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still be called so, reigns unbridled by reason or any touch of 
the ideal; pictured by Plato as the “great winged drone” it 
becomes a horrible travesty of the winged creature, the en- 
lightened épws of the Phedrus. 

The emotional activity of the soul has been seen to be 
concerned with sense | and yet tending always to pass beyond 
sense—beyond itself—into a different and higher, because 
more inclusive, form of activity. épws is essentially an im- 
pulse, apt, in appropriate surroundings, to develop the true 
gvors, yet liable also to misdirection—capable of rising into 
girouabia, or of remaining no more than giAovxia.” It 
thus occupies the borderland, ta weraéd, between the world 
of sense and the world of thought.* There is no hard and 
fast line between the emotional and the reasoning activity, 
but until the latter emerges the mind is not full grown, does 
not exist as a unity, whole and complete. Reason appears 
from this point of view as the outcome of d0£a; that is to say, 
the image or appearance of unity reflected on the mind from 
without at last becomes imprinted on it («atadvetau eis To 
€vT0s THs Wuxijs),t and so by reason of constant care and 
tendance (epareia)® becomes realised—the god, as Plato 
would say, dwelling within, obtains recognition. 

As épws or Oupos expresses the nature of this transition 
state viewed from the side of desire, so its condition viewed 
from the side of knowledge is expressed by d0€a.° 

(c) The mixed nature of é0€a appears in the Sophist? and 
in the Theetetus.. There it has on the one hand all the 
aspect of a reasoned conclusion (dtavoias ; When 
the soul has been conversing with herself (dcavova) the “ silent 
affirmation or denial’’ which results is called d0fa. Yet 
on the other hand it is seen also working through sense and 
issuing in “ phantasy ”’® that is “‘image-making’”’ (not neces- 
sarily Timited like our word “imagination” to representa- 
tion, but including also presentation or perception—e/f.” below 
266—r0 davtaotixor is a branch of 

Earlier in the same dialogue" 60£a appears as a spurious 
form of thought, the result of false reasoning, produced by 
imitative arts, as e.g. in the young, who being “ far from the 
truth are misled by their senses NoyoLs 
yontevewv) and have no hold on reality épamrec Oat). 

The characteristic of d0£€a is that it is incomplete and 
contradictory, and does not tally with facts (dvaterpapOa 


1 Of. Theetetus, 179 C. 2 Timexus, 90 B. 3 Of. Theet., 179 C. 

4 Rep., iii., 401 D. 5 Of. Timxus, 90 C. 5 Symposium, 202 A, D. 
7 Sophist, 263 E, 264 A, B. 5 Thext.,190 A. = Sophist, 264 A. 

10 Jbid., 266 E. Ibid., 234 B, C. 
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TaV év Tais mpakeow Epywv Tapayevouévov). So in the 
Republic! it is seen to include these same two elements, the 
“faculty of proceeding by likenesses ’”’ (e¢xacia), and belief ”’ 
(miates), and, as being concerned only with the shifting 
(yéveos) not with the permanent, to be inferior to dcavoa. 
Again, in the Theetetus,” it is compared to ‘‘ an image seen in 
a mirror,” or to likenesses judged at a distance, matters in 
which one is liable to make mistakes, eg. confusing left 
and right, like ‘‘ putting the right shoe on the left foot” 
(@omep of EuTradw Here too its mixed nature 
appears, concerned, as in the Sophist, both with knowledge 
(or thought, Sudvora) and with sense @v Te Kal 
aicOavoyueOa). It is here that it is presented as an “ im- 
pression from without,’ * as has been said before, dependent 
for its result on the receptivity of the mind itself. 

In regard to its connexion with dsdvora or knowledge a 
difficulty arises, akin to that in book v. of the Republic, 
where opinion is seen to be neither knowledge nor ignorance 
(ro ayvoias Kal There seems to be a 
contradiction between error (admitted by opinion) and know- 
ledge. In the Republic (477 D and following) the explanation 
offered is the one already indicated, viz. that knowledge 
and opinion are two different forms of activity (8vyaues), and 
so directed to different objects.° The object of knowledge is 
what is (ro év)," unchanging and permanent, distinguished by 
its unity and simplicity (70 eiAuxpivds dv)*; that of opinion 
(since it cannot be the non-existent) is of a mixed nature, 
shifting, manifold,’ so that what it is at one time it is not at 
another (dua dv Te Kai wy This shifting diverse charac- 
ter reappears in the Theetetus in Plato’s simile of birds in an 
aviary.!' Each opinion or piece of knowledge acquired is 
like a bird put into the cage.” In time a heterogeneous col- 
lection is gathered there—in one sense the mind may be 
said to possess them, yet in another sense not (tpotrov ev 
yap av Tov tia haipev adtov adtas del éxew . . . Tpomrov bé 
adXov ovbdeuiav for so long as one “tries to catch a 
pigeon and gets a ring-dove by mistake,” one can scarcely 
be said to be master in one’s ownaviary. Some examination 
and classification is necessary; if the different species, for 
instance, were separated into their own flocks (kat aryéhas) 
and not fluttering about at random (yovas macav av 


Rep., vii., 533 E. 2Theet., 193C. Ibid., 194 B. 
4Tind., 1940,D,195 A. Rep. v., 477 E; Thext., 196 C. 
6 Rep., v., 478 A, B. Ibid., 478 C. [bid., 478 D. 

479 B. Thid., 478D. ™Theet., 197 E. 


» Ibid. 8 Thid., 199 B. 
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TUXwOL TeTouEévas), there would be no difficulty in distinguish- 
ing them. There must be a review and organisation of 
opinions before they can develop into the permanence and 
unity of knowledge.’ It is as though a man should first 
learn the name of each bird and then proceed to classify and 
so reason about the names yap eivat 
Aoyou ovciav);” just as in the case of words, the elements 
out of which they are composed are meaningless until united 
into syllables. In hke manner the mind may possess all the 
elements, in the form of opinions (é0€at) or impressions 
(aic@n7a), and yet, until it can fit these parts into a whole 
and see the meaning, the reason, of them, it does not 
“know”? them. This confused unorganised nature of opinion 
explains its instability. In the Republic, book in.,° it is 
described as liable to be ‘‘stolen’’ either by fraud or force 
yontevOertes 7) And the means of the theft 
as there enumerated are themselves a confirmation of the 
emotional character of d0€a. They are persuasion, forget- 
fulness, pain, pleasure, fear. 

Persuasion, Plato finds, is specially effective with children * 
(in whom, as we have seen, @uyos is predominant).’ It is an 
effect of conditions and environment ; e.g. he declares that 
to persuade the young to good the law-giver must make the 
community unanimous.’ This injunction is repeated in the 
Laws where persuasion is to take the form of custom and 
public opinion Kai éraivoss). 

Forgetfulness again is characteristic of the ‘‘ wild” element 
in the soul (ro dypiov). In the Republic it is the character 
described as Kai aypva that is “full of forget- 
fulness’’ and so ‘‘empty of knowledge” (A7Ons 
Kevos, Rep., 486 C). 

Lastly in regard to pain, pleasure, fear® and the like, 
d0€a, being itself a result of the soul’s receptivity, is found 
liable in its turn to be dislodged by emotional stimulus pro- 
ducing a contrary impression. This is Plato’s reason for 
demanding that there shall be no inconsistency allowed for 
the young in such matters as pleasure,’’ pain, and fear," that 
opinion instead of being shaken may be constantly con- 
firmed. 60a is, in fact, taste (ro 7’ Kai doynpov), 
and the stronger and more confirmed good taste becomes the 


1 Of. Theat., 202B. Thid., 202 B. 3 Rep., iii., 413 A. 
4 Laws, ii., 663 E, 664 A. Cf. 664 B. 5 Rep., iv., 441 A. 
° Laws, 664 A. Of. also Rep., iii., 401. Rep., vii., 519 E. 

7 Laws, ii., 663 B, C. 8 Ibid., vii., 797 B. ® Ibid., vii., 791 B. 
0 [bid., vii., 791 B. 1 Jbid., vii., 791 B. 
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less likely it is to be overthrown by any sudden access of 
passion or emotion.! 

Yet even habitual good taste can never be regarded as in 
itself entirely stable or permanent; d0fa like épws finds 
stability (GeBaiwors) only in the presence of the higher, or, 
as Plato calls it, the ‘‘ divine,” “permanent,” element (70 
aevyeves dv THs Wuxijs pépos).” It may be said indeed to 
‘foreshadow the march of the soul towards knowledge,” * 
and so it is that it sometimes appears as a sort of flash of 
divine intuition,* but such flashes are fugitive,’ and if they 
issue in right action, it is none the less devoid of reason, un- 
intelligent (vodv éxovTes). 

The image by which Plato describes such intuitions in the 
Meno brings us back in idea to that of the Theetetus. As 
the birds fluttered about and refused to be caught so these 
“images of Deedalus”’ are “useless unless bound,” ® for they 
“run away” and are lost (éav ur dedeuéva 7) 
kai Sparretever). As opinions had to be reviewed and organ- 
ised, so here they must be bound by the “tie of the cause ” 
(aitias Aoyicuw). This divine bond is reason, thought.’ 
The soul’s activity must be “turned back” upon itself,* and 
so becomes reflection, self-examination, that the mind may 
know itself and know what it is doing (yv@vai ta Te avTov 
Kai éavtov). This is a different condition from that of the 
inspired persons of the Meno (99 C), who ‘‘ say indeed much 
that is true but know nothing of what they say”. In the 
Philebus this process of coming to oneself is connected with 
memory.’ Memory is there the special pleasure of the soul 
itself, i.e., the mark of a complete mental activity. Yet here a 
distinction becomes necessary !’—yvn, the word used above 
for memory, means merely the duration of impressions of 
sense (swtnpiarv aicOncews) and would therefore become the 
sround of associative knowledge (d60&a)—the sort of knowledge 
possessed by the “ prisoners in the cave” ! watching the images 
that passed before them and ‘‘remembering which of them 
generally came before or after others or at the same time”. 
From this we must distinguish dvauvnets,” recollection or 


10f. Laws, i., 633 D. 2 Politicus, 309 C. 

3 Cratylus, 420 B. 4 Meno, 99 C. 

5 So above, td., 97 E, 98 A, opinions are like the moving images of 
Deedalus. 

6 Thid., 97 E. “Of. Rep., vii., 518 E. 

8So in Thevtetus, 198 D, of the birds; also in Timxus, 71 EK, where 
paytiky is discussed. See also 72 A. 

9 Philebus, 33 C. 0 Thid., 34 B. 

1 Rep., vii., 516 C. Cf. Bosanquet, Companion to Plato’s Republic. 
2 Philebus, 34 B. 
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reflexion in which the mind independent now of impressions 
of sense (avr év éavrh), recalls and uses images, returning 
as it were upon herself.' 

It is this self-awakening, this development of the final and 
complete activity of soul (aper) Wvuyxijs), that occupies so 
much attention in the Republic. It is called there a conver- 
sion (7epraywyy)*—being not in fact an introduction of a 
new factor, but a direction and concentration of the activity 
(Svvapis) already existing, a process figured by Aristotle as 
the circle, the returning of the mind into itself (cf. Wal- 
lace, Aristotle’s Psychology, page c, Introduction). Plato him- 
self employs a similar image in book x. of the Laws* where, 
of the two kinds of motion, that which “‘ moves in one place,” 
i.e., ‘must move about a centre like globes made in a lathe,” 
is found to be “‘ most entirely akin and similar to the circu- 
lar movement of mind”. But for him this movement also 
presents itself as an ascent—for instance in the Symposium 
(€rravaBaOpot)—while in the Republic* it possesses both as- 
pects in one—the prisoners in the cave must first turn round 
to the light and then struggle upwards towards it (repiayew 
Tov avyéva Kai Badifev). The process, it is emphatically 
stated, 1s not an easy one; it is “no mere turning over of an 
oyster-shell” (ov« datpaxov av ein 521 C), 
and this appears to be said rather as a criticism on the earlier 
scheme of education, as though the task had been there some- 
what too lightly undertaken.’ That education turns out to 
be not such as to lead to this result of conversion, to be 
directed in fact merely to the production of good habits. In 
so far it tends to harmony, yet it is a training of @uyos and 
épws rather than of reason, and so is concerned with the 
appetites and emotions and the excellences connected with 
them. 

And here, in the light of this criticism of Plato’s, and 
before leaving the sphere of mere opinion and feeling, we 
may recognise a class of characters that specially belongs 
there (like the types already mentioned under épws), and to 
be found constantly recurring throughout the Platonic dia- 
logues. It is just in such types, fashioned out of the living 
material of the world, by help of the selection and rejection 
that every artist must use when he wishes to present with 
any meaning a part of reality, that Plato develops his views 
about the activities of the soul. The type, then, that is 
brought to light in this criticism of the first education is 

1 Philebus, 34 B. 2 Rep., vii., 518 E, 521 C. 
3 Laws, x., 898 A. See Jowett’s translation. 
4 Rep., vii., 515 C. 5 Thid., vii., 521 EK, 522 A. 
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that of the person trained from his youth to good habits in 
congenial surroundings,' so as to possess what may be called 
“social virtue” (Snuortxy apetn). He faithfully reflects the 
notions and ways of life that surround him, and is by 
training a lover of beautiful sights and sounds”; nay, he is 
probably also a lover of learning (¢:AouaOys*), and may be 
so fond of argument that he will delight “like a puppy” 
to play with opinions and “‘ pull them to. pieces”.* Yet with 
all this he is still, as it were, in a region of darkness and 
dreams and shadows,’ like a prisoner, says Plato, in an under- 
ground cave.° ‘Such people are content to accept the notions 
current in the society in which they live, and since their 
taste has been well trained pleasure may be a very fair guide. 
Yet even their pleasure in beauty leads them no further; 
for they spend their lives running about after these things.* 
They are like the artists who delight in mere cleverness. 
Their art is degraded to mere ‘‘ Thaumaturgy,” Plato says, 
and becomes insincere and superficial." And the reason is 
not far to seek. These lovers of sights and sounds are still 
without the specific power" described in the Phedrus (€« 
ov aicOnaewy eis Evvaipovmevor). They 
are still content with “the many formule of the many men,” ! 
and therefore they are still groping in the twilight of opinion. 
Having no absolute standard they are content to balance 
pleasure against pleasure, in a manner of “skilful weigh- 
ing,’ an equilibrium so unstable as to be upset by any 
chance gust of caprice or passion. It 1s this ‘‘ many-coloured ” 
life of the emotions, so perilous through its lack of any unifying 
principle, any absolute and supreme rule or standard by which 
the worth of pleasure can be once for all assigned, that Plato 
condemns. He shows that it cannot in fact be a permanent 
condition ; it is merely a stage either on the upward or the 
downward road. For children must after this manner be 
trained to virtue,” and yet if they grow up and still remain 
in the dreamland of their youth,‘ unless they find some rude 
awakening (dca they will drift 
farther and farther into the land of shadows, losing hold 
of themselves and so of reality, until the shadow of death 
overtakes them.’ This is the downward course described in 


1Cf. Rep., x., 619 C. 2 Tind., v., 476 B. 

*Thid., v., 475 D. xaipovres. 4 [bid., vii., 559 B. 

5 Of. thid., v., 478 C.  Politacus, 207 1) Rep., vii., 514 A. 

7 Cf. the description of xai ibid., v., 476 B. 

Tbid., 475 D. Laws, 1i., 669 K, 670 A. OF "Rep., v., 476 B. 

n Ibid’, v., 479 D. b Protagoras, 356 B. BSo in Laws, ii., 659 E. 
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Republic, book viil., which begins with “aristocracy ”’ and 
ends with “tyranny”! It is a degeneration arising in the 
first instance from the dominance of the ‘‘ timocratic”’ ele- 
ment in the soul—that is Svapavéctatov & év 
&y Te TOV KpaTovvTos, PidoviKiat 
kal girotiyiar (Rep., 548 C). This is a condition lacking 
unity to begin with (wéwsxtar yap), and though it is still 
a disposition studious and artistic Kai 
—548 KE), through this want of unity it tends always to 
further disintegration. The balance so nicely adjusted 
swings down as the character falls under corrupting influ- 
ences from without,? and the man becomes a mere money- 
grubber, a ‘“‘drone in the hive”. Appetite comes to reign 
supreme in him, even @vuds is dethroned.* At first there 
will be a show of balance about him, for he subdues his 
‘unnecessary ”’ to his ‘‘ necessary’ desires (skilful weighing 
again’), but finally the invading army of ‘‘ many-coloured”’ 
pleasures ° disarms him and takes possession of the citadel 
of his soul.’ In their train comes a host of false and lying 
notions and ‘opinions, which refuse entrance to any that 
are better, and all his thoughts and beliefs become perverted. 
So that insolence he calls ‘“‘ good breeding,” anarchy “ free- 
dom,” shamelessness “ courage” (560 E). As he grows older 
he again perhaps strikes a kind of balance of pleasures in 
that he welcomes any alike which chance throws in his way, 
and gives precedence to none.’ But® he has now lost every 
shadow of consistency or unity, he is never the same person 
for two days together. His speech and actions, like his 
pleasures, are the sport of chance. Now comes the last state 
of all when amid this wild revel of anarchy there arises one 
mighty and all-enslaving lust, tia mpootaTny TOY apyav 
Kal Ta bTOTTEpoy Kal 
Knodnva tia (572 K, 573 A). This lords it over the soul," 
strangling all notions (d0€az) of good that may oppose it, 
and in place of measure filling it with madness. Truly the 
last state of the man of opinions is worse than the first, for 
at last, from the comparatively harmless life of dreams, he 
has reached a state which is nothing but a terrible night- 
mare.!! 

In what then, it may be asked, consists the opposite process 
to this? Whence shall the light come that is to disperse the 
darkness and awake the soul from dreaming, so that it may 


1 Rep., viii., 544 C. 

“So chid., viii., 549 B. Cf. (for the notion of the balance) 550 E. 
3552 C. 4553 C, D. ° 554 A and D, E. 5559 D. 
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distinguish substance from shadow and see all things in their 
true proportion? For this, as Plato is always asserting, 1s 
the peculiarity of the twilight land of opinion; that there are 
no “values” in it —so that the great may appear small and 
the small great,-—there is no sense of harmony or relation- 
ship, opinions independent and discrepant flutter about like 
birds in an aviary, so that the wrong one is seized by mis- 
take. Or again the soul is like a note-book * in which the jot- 
tings of sense impression and memory (urn) are illustrated 

— “illuminated ” as it were—by fancy or imagination. Yet 
these too are a mere jumble, there is nothing to distinguish 
the true from the false, the greater from the less. It is as 
though the eye grew weary with a kaleidoscopic variety of 
colours in which there was no “key,” no scheme, to reduce 
them to order. Better than all this, Plato seems to say, the 
slightest sketch in black and white in which the outline is 
simple and clear.* Where then is the key to be found, the 
magic power that shall select this and reject that and set 
clear before the soul a scheme of thought and life? Can 
pleasure be the determining force? But pleasure is seen to 
possess just this bewildering and boundless variety that char- 
acterised opinion.’ It offers no ground of distinction since 
it characterises all activity alike. Pleasure and opinion are 
comrades," not master and servant—yatpopev 6tav olwpeba 
ev Kal oToTav Yalpwuev eb TpaTTew ad 
(Laws, 657 C). It is some force * that we must look for, 
something that shall give form to, find unity in, impose 
limits upon, this boundless flux, this variegated multiplicity 
—that, like the sun in the daylight world, shall dispel the 
dimness and bring to light reality. 


Rep. 478 C.  -yvooews 

2 Cf, Sophist, 234 E, and Lep., 605 B. 

3 Philebus, 38 E, 39 A. 4 cf. 58 D. 

5 Ibid., 40 C, D, 31 A. 

S Uf. Laws, ii., 667 KE, 668 A (where pleasure and opinion are coupled). 
7 Cf. Philebus, 58 E. Ths Wuxns nav Svvaus. 
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IV.—A POSTHUMOUS CHAPTER BY Jj. S. MILL. 
By CARVETH READ. 


THE first number of the Oxford and Cambridge Review (June, 
1907) contains a paper by J. 8. Mill found amongst his 
effects in the house in which he died at Avignon. It is 
entitled On Social Freedom: or the Necessary Limits of Indivi- 
dual Freedom Arising out of the Conditions of our Social Life ; 
and it expresses at least one opinion so much at variance 
with the teaching that is familiar to us in his classical works 
as to call for some elucidation. 

According to the best judgment I can form, this paper 
On Social Freedom is the introductory chapter of a projected 
volume on the evil influence of ‘* conventionality or conven- 
tional propriety” in overpowering our personal moral sense 
or reason: showing how much heavier and more degrading 
is our bondage to this uncentralised authority than to public 
law and political government. At the close of his Autobio- 
graphy Mall tells us that he has ‘commenced the preparation 
of matter for future books’’; and here perhaps we have the 
beginning of one of them. He speaks more than once of “ this 
work ’’: a term which would have been hardly suitable for 
an essay of less than thirty pages. Probably, again, it is only 
a first draught, as the composition is in some respects un- 
finished; and we learn from his Autobiography that all his 
books were ‘“ written at least twice over’’; that in the first 
draught he attended chiefly to the arrangement of his sub- 
ject and left the elaboration of details for the stage of re- 
vision. We may, I think, infer further from the occasional 
ditfuseness of illustration, disclaimers of any attempt at 
precise or recondite inquiry, and even a certain lightness, 
not to say playfulness of expression, that the work was 
intended to be popular and rhetorical, or exoteric ; whilst 
more particularly addressed to those who might agree with 
him in a Certain opinion, or feeling, namely, “ that some 
motives are higher, and others lower”. And thus we may 
explain why in treating of certain ethical questions he makes 
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no reference to his own fuller treatment of them in former 
works. 

For instance, speaking, at the outset, of the immediate or 
spontaneous sense of freedom that we all have, Mill says: 
‘“T believe that it is not very difficult to set forth what will 
appear vastly like a demonstration of this proposition : That 
human freedom is altogether an illusion or a fiction, that 
every act of every human creature is absolutely determined 
by unalterable laws. I will honestly confess that I am 
wholly unable to furnish anything like a satisfactory refuta- 
tion of the arguments that may be urged against the exist- 
ence of human individual freedom.”’ There is no reference 
to the discussion of freedom either in his work on Hamilton 
(chap. xxvi.), or in his Logie (VL. ii.), though it has always 
seemed to me that he had there given a very satisfactory refu- 
tation of mechanical determinism. He goes on: ‘‘At the 
same time I do not hesitate to affirm that there is no sane 
being who can adopt and consistently carry out this doctrine. 
It appears to me that every reasonable act of every sane man 
is a practical assertion of the existence of individual freedom.” 
Later in the chapter we read: ‘‘ That man seems to me to 
act with freedom who yields to the influence of the highest 
motive which demands his obedience, or which presents 
itself to his consciousness at the moment of determination ”’ 
As there is nothing in this contrary to the doctrines of the 
Logic, I can only suppose that he refrained from alluding 
to that work in the belief that it might be incongruous with 
the more popular treatment that he was now contemplating. 
It has indeed occurred to me to wonder whether this paper 
On Social Freedom is really Mill’s own; but upon that point 
Miss Taylor, who has sanctioned its publication, is the best 
possible judge. 

What has interested me most, however, is the doctrine here 
set forth of motives and their place in ethics. Mill proposes 
to measure the degree of a man’s freedom by the elevation of 
the motive from which he acts; he even regards the recog- 
nition of a scale of motives as necessary to ethics. “It 
might possibly be a matter of no small difficulty to determine 
fully and completely which of all the motives that ever 
influence human actions are higher and which are lower-— 
to arrange all motives of human action in a scale, showing 
their relative degrees of moral worthiness or unworthiness. 
This is a problem of which I shall not here attempt the 
complete solution, since it is not my present purpose to 
complete the extremely imperfect science of Ethics. But I 
am strongly convinced that, unless human motives can be 
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thus arranged in a moral scale, there can never be any such 
science as ethics at all, or any approach made to the con- 
struction of such a science. I think that we may at least 
take one step towards the formation of such a scale of human 
motives, in placing the animal appetites at its lowest ex- 
tremity, as being, of all the motives that can influence human 
conduct, and which are not actually vicious, the lowest and 
meanest.” How far this passage departs from the position 
of the Utilitarianism will be seen on recalling the well-known 
passage in chapter ii., where we read that “ utilitarian 
moralists have gone beyond almost all others in affirming 
that the motive has nothing to do with the morality of the 
action, though much with the worth of the agent”. That 
motives do not affect the morality of the action but that they 
do affect the worth of the agent, is enforced in a long foot- 
note, and further explained in the dissertation on Bentham. 
The morality of an action, of course, he says, depends upon 
the intention, that is, the foreseen consequences in pleasure 
and pain. Ethics, therefore, as distinct from the apprecia- 
tion of character, must, upon this principle, be a science of 
intentions not of motives, and must be quite independent of 
the arrangement of motives in a moral scale (which, perhaps, 
involves a fallacious circle). 

It was not, however, this apparent change of opinion that 
struck me so much as the extension it gives to a resem- 
blance that I have often noticed between Mill’s Ethics and 
Hutcheson’s. Mill says, that if there is any principle of 
morals intuitively obligatory it must be a regard for the 
pleasures and pains of others; and Hutcheson says that the 
moral sense judges that with equal degrees of Happiness 
expected the value of an action is in proportion to the 
number of persons affected: Mill, that the end is to secure 
happiness to all mankind, and not to them only, but, so far 
as the nature of things admits, to the whole sentient creation ; 
and Hutcheson, that the aim is the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number of rationals or sensitive natures : Mill qualifies 
the Benthamist doctrine of pleasure by maintaining that 
pleasures differ in kind, and that our choice is determined 
by a sense of dignity ; and Hutcheson holds that pleasures 
differ in duration and intenseness or dignity—without ever 
explaining what he means by “dignity ’’: Mill proposes that 
the test of quality shall be the preference felt by those who 
by their opportunities of experience, to which must be added 
their habits of self-consciousness and self-observation, are 
best furnished with the means of comparison; Hutcheson 
says those alone are capable of judging who have experienced 
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all the several kinds of pleasure and have their senses acute 
and fully exercised in them all. So far the parallel ran 
before the publication of the essay on Social Freedom; and 
this supplies a further resemblance ; for whilst Mill demands 
the recognition of a scale of motives, Hutcheson actually 
proposes one, placing at the bottom of those that have any 
moral worth “‘ turbulent ’’ motives towards the good of others, 
-and then, in ascending ranks, ‘‘calm’”’ good will toward par- 
ticular persons, toward systems (family or country), and 
toward all rational or sensitive natures. This idea has been 
most fully developed by Martineau in Types of Ethical Theory, 
and criticised by Sidgwick in Methods of Ethics (bk. 1ii., 
chap. Xil.). Martineau’s work was published in 1885, after 
Mill’s death. Hutcheson, indeed, does not regard the scale 
of motives as affecting the good or evil of actions; that must 
depend upon the event: except that ‘‘actions are not to be 
judged good or evil by the events any farther than they 
might have been foreseen or were intended ’’—another point 
of resemblance to Utilitarianism. 

Now so many coincidences can hardly be accidental. The 
proposal to test the quality of pleasure by invoking the wise 
man, or a committee of wise men, might, of course, be traced 
to Plato; and it is possible that in every case Mill was draw- 
ing from his own spring and not from another’s cistern. I 
do not remember that he ever mentions Hutcheson, and he 
was incapable of deliberate plagiarism. It seems to me, 
therefore, that he must have devoured Hutcheson in his 
omnivorous youth and forgotten it, though some ideas then 
assimilated entered into the tissue of his later thoughts. 

Hutcheson has an obvious ground for his scale of motives : 
the end being the greatest Happiness, every disposition is 
nore virtuous as it aims more directly at that mark; but 
Mill declines to give any discriminating reason: ‘‘ The fact 
to which I would appeal is that we—meaning those persons 
to whom this work is mainly addressed—have a strong and 
unmistakable feeling that some motives are higher, and others 
lower. This feeling we who experience it are no more bound 
to explain or account for, in order to justify our acting upon 
it, than we are bound to account for the distinctions of 
colour in order to justify our selecting our draperies accord- 
ing to their tints or patterns.” Is not this appeal to a 
special class, not only for sympathy but as the tribunal of 
conduct, strangely unlike the persuasive public utterance that 
we are accustomed to from Mill? It is possible that Social 
Freedom signifies by one or two of its features an extensive 
change of the author’s opinions. Changes greater or less 
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had always been going on in his mind since the early days 
when he read Wordsworth and conversed with Maurice. 
Bain tells us that ‘‘ Grote always had a certain misgiving 
as to his persistence in the true faith. He would say to me, 
‘Much as I admire John Mill, my admiration is always 
mixed with fear’; meaning that he never knew what un- 
expected turn Mill might take. This I regarded as an ex- 
aggeration due, in the first instance, to Grote’s gloomy 
temperament.” On the other hand, we do not know at 
what date Social Freedom was written; perhaps at some 
period when he felt severely the pressure of convention and 
the value of high motives. At any rate, it was never, I am 
convinced, finished by the author for publication; and the 
propriety of publishing fragments, lecture-notes and other 
unrevised remains, without the author’s sanction, is ex- 
tremely questionable. This voice from the grave excites in 
all of us a pathetic interest ; and on the whole, in my own 
mind, its pathetic character is the most abiding. 
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V.—DISCUSSIONS. 
SOME NOTES ON MR. HOERNLE’S CRITICISM OF IDEALISM. 


THERE are two points mentioned in Mr. Hoernlé’s review of idealism 
in Miyp, October, 1907, which seem of sufficiently general interest 
to justify a few remarks by way of elucidating the problems in 
question. 

The first is discussed on pages 556-559—the reality of the self-con- 
sciousness of a society as such, as distinct from the individual self- 
consciousness of its units. My reviewer has found this a hard 
saying: and indeed that is not surprising since Mr. Hoernlé, so far 
as one can judge from his review, has given no more than a cursory 
attention to the argument. 

Looking at the subject from a somewhat different angle from that 
adopted in the course of the argument, the position may be put in 
this way. (a) Society as such seems to me an individuality as 
much as any unit composing it. Individuality is not simply a 
question of size but of arrangement of elements. Any unity with 
component parts knit together within the unity has individuality. 
Thus a planetary system has individuality as much as a planet or a 
tree that grows on a planet. The greater the variety of elements 
unified, and again the greater the degree of coherent unification, the 
greater the individuality. A society as such presents historically all 
the characteristics of individuality. It has, e.g., a prescribed area of 
physical embodiment, of varied activity, and of unity of plan or 
order. Of course the extent to which its individuality is realised 
varies from society to society in the history of mankind. But in 
every case where a social whole exists as an orderly unity of human 
activities, there we have a certain degree of individuality attained. 
Its component elements are distinguished inter se as, e.g., human 
units: but the human units are not a social individuality, not a 
society, until there is a unity of plan or order pervading the units 
distinct from any and all the units separately, and controlling the 
direction of the activities of the units within the prescribed limits of 
that order, whatever that order be. Race, language, physical com- 
position, etc., may all go to contribute to this whole, and determine 
its characteristics. If it be said that a human unit is an individu- 
ality in an entirely different sense, I ask in what sense is it different ? 
The individuality of a human unit varies in degree and in kind just 
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asmuch asa society. If societies are often amorphous, so are human 
units ; if societies increase or diminish, expand or contract in size or 
degree of coherence, so do human units: revolutions and dissociation 
of essential constituents occur in both: physical embodiment there 
is in both: plurality of elements with unity of plan is inseparable 
from the meaning of each. The only difference is one of size, and 
that is irrelevant ; and in the mode of realising individuality, and that 
is to be expected. The same is true when we compare with a 
society specific associations of human units within it. The latter 
have or may have individuality of their own; not so coherent in 
many cases as in others, and sometimes, as e.g. in an assembly, of 
very temporary duration. The specific circumstances of time, place 
and purpose qualify the individuality, but do not affect its realisation 
as a fact. 

(b) The individuality of a society is self-conscious, as much as and 
in the same general sense as a human unit. Characteristic features of 
self-consciousness are the awareness of ends pursued for the sake of, 
and realised in the fulfilling of, individuality: the awareness of con- 
tinuity between past and future: mutual recognition of individu- 
ality by another individuality, and as a consequence the mutual 
sharing and inter-communication of purposes in ‘thought”’ and in 
“action”. All these features are found in a society as such. The 
first is seen in the deliberate pursuit of new aims for the achievement 
of greater unity and order: in the fact of progressive adjustment to 
altered historical circumstances, e.g., the adaptation of methods of 
government to changed views of human worth or of the relations 
of classes in a social whole. The second is seen in the conscious 
maintenance of social traditions and customary forms of procedure, 
traditions and customs which operate as obligations not merely on 
the human units but on the social whole as such.! The traditions 
and customs are the substance of a social memory, and sustain, like 
memory in the human unit, the awareness of social continuity. The 
third is seen in the inter-social or, as it may be, the international, 
relations of societies on the one hand, and in the relations of a 
society to its units on the other. The latter appears e.g. in the 
phenomena of patriotism, or of acquiescence in legitimate punish- 
ment; and again in the recognised identity between the “ will” of 
the units and the “ general will”. 

A very simple and obvious objection to this interpretation of a 
social mind, of a social self-consciousness, is put in the form of the 
question ‘‘ Where is the brain of this self-consciousness of a social 
individuality? In every case where we speak of the mind ofa 


'This last point seems neglected in the ordinary interpretation of 
custom. Custom is not simply a norm of action for units, but for the 
whole society as such. This we see e.g. in the fact that representative 
rulers and leaders of a society have to submit to the historically trans- 
mitted forms of action (V. Westermarck, Origin and Development of 
Moral Ideas, p. 162). 
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unit we find a brain whose activity, whether running ‘parallel ’\ to 
its mind or otherwise, is at any rate always associated with it, and 
‘conditions’ its actuality. Is there a brain in the case of social 
mind?’’ The reply to this question seems best given by first asking 
another question. The brain of a human unit in a society is a 
composite whole of nerve centres and nerve connexions. Where is 
the cell in this brain which is associated with the selfhood of the unit ? 
Is any one prepared to say there is such a cell at all? Surely 
the selfhood of the unit is bound up with the totality of cells com- 
posing the physical mass of the brain. Whether it is the product 
of the combined action of these innumerable cells, or is merely 
‘associated ’ with that combined action, we may leave to psycho- 
logists and physiologists to determine. We are at any rate safe in 
saying selfhood is not to be assigned to a single cell. Similarly in 
the case of social self-consciousness. The brain of this self-conscious- 
ness is not associated with the brain of a unit, but with all the 
brains of all the units. The brain of a particular unit is to the brain 
of the whole as the cell of the brain of a specific unit is to the 
whole of its brain. If any one replies ‘but the brains of the units 
are spatially distinct wholes, how can they be parts of the single 
brain of social mind ?’ the answer comes at once that the cells of 
the brain of a unit are also spatially distinct wholes and yet this 
does not prevent them from being parts ofa single brain. Moreover 
the possibility of the brains of the units being looked at as forming 
a single physical substratum for social mind, is suggested by the 
present tendency of physical speculation regarding the constitution 
of matter. The present tendency is to regard the separate parts 
of matter as qualitative modifications of a continuous homo- 
geneous medium, as ‘knots in the ether,’ the discreteness of which is 
determined by direction of motion on the one hand and position in 
space on the other, and the identity of which is ensured by the 
qualitative uniformity of the pervading medium. Whether accur- 
ately formulated or not at present, this speculation seems at any rate 
in the right direction on which an explanation must proceed, for 
the aim of such an explanation is precisely to show that matter is 
identical in constitution and yet different in manifestation. In the 
face of this present tendency of physical speculation, is any one 
prepared to deny that there is physical continuity between certain 
forms of physical matter, viz., the brain stuff of human individuals ? 
I do not bring forward as demonstrated an hypothesis which is 
of course not yet proved at all. I merely wish to urge that such 
considerations do assist us to conceive how the undoubted fact of 
the single and uniform activity of a social whole is interpretable 
on its physical side.! 


‘Tam assuming for the purposes of argument that the separation 
between the physical and mental sides can be legitimately made. In 
= however, the separation seems to me unsound wherever it is 
made. 
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The argument against the conception of a social mind proceeds 
largely on the assumption that human units are separate materially 
in space, are perceptibly distinct, and therefore are self-closed reals. 
To attempt to think human self-conscious units merely in terms 
of perception is at the very best superficial and inadequate. But 
even on its own assumption it could not justify the conclusion that 
they are self-closed reals, for the spatially distinct material units 
apprehended by perception are but parts of a continuous material 
system. And the continuity of the mind stuff of society, whatever 
be our theory of its nature, seems abundantly established not only 
by such facts as those already referred to, but also by such pheno- 
mena as those of social automatism and suggestion by which the 
work of a society is so largely carried on.! 

(c) The working relation of the mind of the unit to the social mind 
is best considered as the relation of a partial, and always partial, 
range of purposes to the total system of ends which constitute the 
spiritual life of a society. This at once does justice to the distinct 
individuation of a unit, and that complicated interlocking of purposes 
which, in moral experience, makes harmonious social activity possible. 
Looked at in this way, we can accept the substantial accuracy of 
the expression that the consciousness of a society is the conscious- 
ness of its units thinking of themselves as members one with another 
in a single whole. We cannot interpret the relation of individuals 
to individuals in a social whole merely from the level of perception, 
after the analogy of grains of sand in a heap, each physically apart 
in space and only related by.external contact at the surface. This 
view has once for all to be abandoned, and no one has done more in 
recent philosophy to abolish the theory than Prof. Bosanquet. — If 
we are to use a working image at all to express the relation, it 


1 Mr. Hoernlé’s view of the ‘reality of the general will,” on p. 559, is 
particularly interesting as a typical expression of the faint-hearted 
acknowledgment of facts which have somehow to be faced. He does not 
deny the ‘reality of the volonté générale’. But for the individual 
citizen, it is ‘an idea of which he is conscious as being pursued by him- 
self in common with the majority of his fellow-citizens’. By the reality 
of the general will is therefore to be meant an idea only; the idea is not 
an idea of that reality, it 7s that reality. This seems odd when we bear 
in mind that reality for Mr. Hoernlé means either what exists or the essence 
of what exists (p. 570). But apart from that, if there is reality one would 
have thought that it must be independent of the ideas of this or that 
citizen ; yet to make it an idea just means that it is not operative per 
se, whether any one wishes or not. And again to resolve it into an idea 
possessed in common by several is strictly to dissolve it into a plurality 
of ideas which happen to agree. To give this chance happening the name 
of reality in any sense is an abuse of terms. But Mr. Hoernlé does not 
mean this. For the ‘ general will’ has a reality like that of the ‘common 
world of perception’. Let us accept the analogy for what it is worth. 
The general will has at least as much reality as this common world. Now 
the latter has certainly a being on its own account independent of the 
percipience of an individual or even a plurality of individuals. 
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should rather be drawn from art than mechanics, and rather from 
psychology than biology.! The attempt on the part of a critic to deny 
the incessant domination of the mind of the unit by the independent 
agency of the social mind as such can only be done through ignoring 
the facts offered by sociology, and through defective moral experience 
on the part of the critic himself. 

The second point in Mr. Hoernlé’s paper to which I shall briefly 
refer is the connexion between the subject-object relation charac- 
teristic of experience and the diversity of content in experience, to 
reduce which to complete unity is the ideal of knowledge. The 
point is important, and the difficulty he expresses may appeal to 
many critics. The correction which he suggests, that conscious- 
ness must be looked on as a bare form, and that the whole range 
of diversity comes from the objective ‘content,’ is inadmissible and a 
misunderstanding of the position. The subject that is conscious is 
never a mere form nor a passive recipient of content any more than 
the object is a mere form: and the variety of content is not to be 
ascribed to the object aspect of experience alone. The position of 
the argument is: (1) that subject and object are distinct but not separ- 
able in any sense or at any level of experience : (2) that the distinction 
between them is the source from which all distinction in the course 
of conscious experience ultimately comes: (3) that the diversity and 
variety of experience is in every case a double-sided affair, due to the 
subject side as much as to the object side: (4) and hence that in the 
long run to unite the greatest diversity in the completest unity is the 
same thing as to unite completely in a single mode of experience 
subject and object. We must get rid of the idea that consciousness 
is an empty form which somehow is to embrace the whole variety of 
objective content. Such an idea is analogous to, and less justifiable 
than, the mathematician’s idea of space as a kind of empty room into 
which somehow the substance of the material world is packed and 
arranged. Rather we must conceive of the distinction and relation 
of subject and object in experience as in every case resembling e.g. 
the growth of a child’s apprehension of its world, or again the de- 
velopment of the meaning of a problem in the mind of a scientific 
investigator. In the case of the child, for example, its apprehension 
is as much determined by its capacities, its natural endowments, its 
memories, its sensibility, etc., as by the character of the common 
world it shares with other minds. Its subjective reactions with 
their peculiar constitution enter as much into the constitution of its 
apprehending experience as the character of the common object 
which it gradually makes it own. And the growth of its apprehension 
involves a modification on both sides, the object changes and the 
subject changes with the attainment of every new equilibrium, or 
conscious unity of the factors concerned in the process. At no stage 


1'The conception of ‘‘ organism” as applied to society breaks down 
under analysis as Dr. Mactaggart has shown (v. Studies in Hegelian 
Cosmology, ch. vii.). 
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can the two be sundered; they permeate each other from the first 
and all along the line. An analogy like this seems alone to be ade- 
quate to that inter-penetration of subject and object throughout the 
whole range of experience which it was the aim of my argument to 
exhibit. The diversity that arises is never diversity in the abstract, 
it is always diversity of a specific kind; relative to and constituting 
a specific mode of experience. There is no need therefore to think 
of the problem as one dealing with the relation of a diversity, falling 
solely within the objective sphere, to an empty form of consciousness. 
That is a common error; it is the error of mechanical dualism in all 
its forms, and an error which Kant’s theory of knowledge has refuted 
once for all. The whole process of experience tells an entirely 
different tale and sets an entirely different problem in consequence. 
If we see from the first that the duality in unity in which experience 
consists spells diversity in unity, we have at once the source of all 
the diversity there is to explain. 

There seems no reason for dealing further with Mr. Hoernlé’s 
criticism of the idealistic argument. His criticism unfortunately 
shows that he has failed to grasp the principle of the argument or 
the limits within which it works; and consists for the most part in 
the reiteration of objections that have been all too freely used in the 
past by the orthodox opponents of Hegel or of idealism. His mis- 
apprehension of the argument is at times so singular as to be 
quite unaccountable. Thus, to quote an instance, he says, page 
550, that the ‘recognition of purposiveness’ in the introductory 
chapter of the book, is ‘in reality very perfunctory and barren’ 
and ‘in the rest of the book no further use is made of the con- 
ception’ and ‘the mention of it in chapter i. reads like an isolated 
after-thought’. Yet when on the next page he proceeds to state 
the general character of the argument he says, rightly enough, that 
all knowledge (i.e. experience as it is discussed in the book) is looked 
on as an ‘activity’ with ‘an end’ and that ‘it is a process with an 
ideal,’ the ideal is the ‘ actual moving-power in the process’. In other 
words, on one page he says purposiveness is an after-thought in the 
work, on the next the idea of end is admitted to be the controlling 
idea in the construction of the process of experience as there pre- 
sented! What, one asks, is construction by reference to an end 
but the systematic application of purposiveness? A critic who writes 
thus seems to have either a short memory, or an imperfect sense of 
contradiction. 

Mr. Hoernlé’s repetition of the familiar objections to thorough- 
going idealism calls for no reply. I am convinced that even the 
most plausible of these objections have little or no value until the 
theory of reality which they imply has been systematically worked 
out.! Perhaps Mr. Hoernlé will allow me to add that there has 


‘ Lotze is one of the few who have expounded the theory on the basis 
of which the attack is made. Others, e.g. Trendelenburg and Haym, never 
attempted as much. 
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been no neglect of ‘the philosophical work that has been done since 
1806,’ and that I feel sure the well-informed reader who has reflected 
about the problems of recent or current philosophy will not find the 
book ‘out of touch with modern thought,’ and will not consider 
the suppression of much direct polemics a defect ef expository 
argument. 


J. B. 
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A REPLY TO PROFESSOR BAILLIE. 


Ow1na to my approaching departure from this country the Editor 
has kindly permitted me to make an immediate reply to Prof. 
Baillie’s ‘ Notes’ on my criticism of his book. 

These ‘ Notes’ make it quite clear that in philosophical matters 
Prof. Baillie and I do not see eye to eye. But I am distressed to 
find that our disagreement is largely due to the fact that we seem 
to attach different meanings to the same terms. At least—since I 
have no wish to return Prof. Baillie’s charge about ‘cursory atten- 
tion to the argument ’—that is the only assumption on which I can 
explain to myself the misunderstandings of my criticism of which 
Prof. Baillie has himself been guilty. In justice to myself I feel 
bound to point these out. 

(1) In the second half of his reply, Prof. Baillie attributes to me 
the view ‘that consciousness must be looked on as a bare form’. 
Now so far from my having suggested this view as a ‘correction’ 
of Prof. Baillie’s own view, it is exactly the objection which I tried 
to raise against his view. This, I still maintain, is the clear mean- 
ing of the passage in Mrnp, N.S. xvi., 64, pp. 564-65. The state- 
ment which I there criticised, viz., that ‘the diversity lies in the two 
elements distinguished, viz., consciousness and a somewhat or 
objects,’ seemed to me to imply this false view of consciousness as 
a bare form, and therefore to be in contradiction to Prof. Baillie’s 
own original definition of consciousness as essentially an ‘awareness 
of somewhat’. I am glad to be told that Prof. Baillie does not com- 
mit the error in question, but I fail to see on what grounds he 
charges me with it. Apparently Prof. Baillie uses ‘consciousness’ 
as synonymous with ‘subject’. But the subject, I take it, can 
distinguish itself from the object only in so far as it becomes an 
object to itself, so that the distinction between them would fall into 
the total objective content of consciousness. 

(2) Prof. Baillie’s footnote on my treatment of the ‘general 
will’ rests wholly on a misapprehension of the meaning of ‘idea’ 
in my statement that the general will is for the individual citizen 
‘an idea of which he is conscious as being pursued by himself in 
common with the majority of his fellow-citizens’. Perhaps I failed 
to make clear that I had in mind Mr. Bradley’s definition of will as 
the ‘realisation of an idea’. I was trying to describe the joint effort 
and co-operation of individuals for the realisation of the same idea, 
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é.g., & certain piece of social reform. If the passage is interpreted 
in this light, it will be seen that Prof. Baillie’s criticisms fall to the 
ground. 

(3) As for the ‘self-consciousness of society as such,’ I do not 
deny either that society is an ‘individuality’ in the sense of being a 
‘system,’ or that it is, as Prof. Baillie called it in his book, an ‘ order 
ot self-conscious individual wills,’ but—without pleading guilty to 
the charge of ‘defective moral experience —I still remain uncon- 
vinced that from this basis we can argue that society as such is a 
self-consciousness. The maintenance, e.g., of customs and traditions 
seems to me to depend solely on the obedience and recognition 
which they receive from the individual members of the society, 
though in most cases this obedience will rest on education and habit 
rather than on deliberate adoption and choice. However, on this 
point both Prof. Baillie and I have had our say, and now I would 
gladly see the discussion taken up by others. 

In fact, it was in this hope of raising a fresh discussion of the 
fundamental doctrines of idealism that I wrote so elaborate a criti- 
cism of Prof. Baillie’s book. I welcome Prof. Baillie’s ‘ Notes’ as 
the first beginnings of such a discussion, even though they have 
left me wishing that he had dealt with many other points besides. 


R. F. ALFRED HoERNLE. 
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VI—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Henry Sidgwick. A Memoir by A. 8. and E. M. 8. London: 
Maemillan & Co., 1906. Pp. 646. 

Memoir of Thomas Hill Green, Late Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford, and Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. By R. L. Nerruesurp, with a short Preface 
specially written for this edition by Mrs. T. H. Green. Pp. vii, 
259. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1906. 


Tue Memoir of Henry Sidgwick published by his wife and brother 
is in the main a personal record, and the pages of Mrnp are not the 
place in which to dwell on the biographical facts of a quiet and un- 
eventful life, or even on the beautiful and simple character which the 
Memoir partially reveals to those who were not brought within the 
charm of his ‘sunny personality. But a philosophical periodical 
may fitly inquire what light these more private records throw upon 
the growth of Sidgwick’s ideas and the influences which went to shape 
his thought. What were the intimate convictions and preoccupying 
questions which lay behind his published work and which only oc- 
casionally make themselves felt in the course of its impartial dis- 
cussion and carefully measured pronouncements ? 

In a short (too short) autobiographical fragment, dictated about a 
fortnight before his death, Sidgwick speaks of the central and funda- 
mental aim of his life as having been “ the solution, or contribution to 
the solution, of the deepest problems of human life’’; and he adds, 
“the peculiarity of my career has been that I have sought light on 
these problems, and that not casually but systematically and labori- 
ously, from very various sources and by very diverse methods”. 
Few, indeed, have ever fulfilled so well Berkeley’s injunction to the 
philosopher not to be content with “a little ardour in the early time 
of life,” but to “dedicate his age as well as youth, the later growth 
as well as first fruits, at the altar of Truth”. Intense intellectual 
curiosity is mentioned as the chief mark of the boy, and an old 
friend, writing of him as an undergraduate, puts down as “his first 
and supreme characteristic, candour. It seemed to me then, as it 
does now, something morally beautiful and surprising ; it dominated 
and coloured his other great qualities—those of subtlety, memory, 
boldness.”” Every one who knew Sidgwick, every one who has 
read his books, will recognise at once the truth of these words. 
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Perfect intellectual candour is not without its drawbacks or at 
least its besetting dangers, and some may be inclined to sym- 
pathise with Leslie Stephen’s complaint (in his warm tribute at the 
Memorial meeting in Cambridge) that “if possible Sidgwick carried 
his love of fair play rather to excess; in his speculations he saw too 


completely the force of the opposite side”. Sidgwick himself, in 
one of his keen passages of self-analysis, touches the defect as well 
as the charm of his own quality. ‘I think,” he says in a letter of 


1866, “I have more knowledge of what the thoughts of men have 
been, and a less conscious faculty of choosing the true and refusing 
the false among them. I wonder whether [ shall remain a boy all 
my life in this respect. I do not say this paradoxically, but having 
John Grote in my mind, who certainly retained, with the freshness, 
the indecisiveness of youth till the day of his death.” But there 
was something very beautiful in Sidgwick’s open-mindedness, in the 
freshness of which he speaks, in his unending search for light. At 
the meeting already referred to Dr. Gore in a speech of deep feeling 
commented on this characteristic—the perpetual hopefulness of his 
inquiry. ‘He always seemed to expect that some new turn of 
argument, some new phase of thought, might arise and put a new 
aspect upon the intellectual scenery, or give a new weight in the 
balance of argument.! There was in him an extraordinary belief in 
following reason—a belief and a hopefulness which continued up to 
the last. This is, I venture to think, a quality which is exceedingly 
rare in our time, for mostly when we have settled down to our posi- 
tions, we lose any real hope of obtaining any strikingly new light 
on the deepest matters. It was quite otherwise with Sidgwick. 
Although, no doubt, you felt that the dominant quality of his mind 
was sceptical . . . yet it was profoundly different from ordinary 
scepticism ; for it was inspired by a fundamental belief in the attain- 
ableness of positive truth. At the bottom of his mind was the pro- 
found desire to find an adequate basis on which to rest a positive 
construction of a worthy life.” 

When Sidgwick’s mind first opened to philosophical questions, 
Mill’s influence was at its height. ‘No one thinker, so far as I 
know,” he says in the autobiographical fragment already quoted, 
“has ever had anything like equal influence in the forty years or so 
that have elapsed since Mill’s domination began to weaken.” So 
we find him about 1859 or 1860 beginning a systematic study of Mill’s 
works, acquiring at the same time a mastery of political economy, 
and devoting a good deal of thought to practical questions, social and 
political. In another passage of reminiscence he describes “the 
ideal which became dominant in his mind in the early sixties,” 
primarily under Mill’s influence, but partly under the influence of 


'Sidgwick himself refers, in a letter of 1873, to ‘‘a peculiar hallucina- 
tion under which I labour that I shall suddenly find my ideas cleared up 
—say the day after to-morrow—on the subjects over which I brood 
heavily ” (p. 277). 
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“Comte seen through Mill’s spectacles”: ‘It had two aspects, one 
social and the other philosophical or theological. What we aimed 
at from a social point of view was a complete revision of human re- 
lations, political, moral, and economic; in the light of science directed 
by comprehension and impartial sympathy; and an unsparing re- 
form of whatever, in the judgment of science, was pronounced to be 
not conducive to the general happiness. This social science must, of 
course, have historical knowledge as a basis; but, being science, it 
must regard the unscientific beliefs, moral or political, of past ages 
as altogether wrong—at least in respect of the method of their 
attainment, and the grounds on which they were accepted. . . . As 
regards theology, those with whom I sympathised had no close 
agreement in conclusions—their views varied from pure positivism 
to the ‘ Neo-christianity’ of the Essayists and Reviewers; and my 
own opinions were for many years unsettled and widely fluctuating. 
What was fixed and unalterable and accepted by us all was the 
necessity and duty of examining the evidence for historical Christi- 
anity with strict scientific impartiality.” By way of facing this duty 
Sidgwick devoted the greater part of his spare time for about three 
years to the study of Arabic and Hebrew literature and history, 
under the conviction that ‘it was impossible really to understand at 
first hand Christianity as a historical religion without penetrating more 
deeply the mind of the Hebrews and of the Semitic stock from which 
they sprang”. The fact is characteristic of Sidgwick’s conscientious 
desire, on every question, to do justice to all the evidence. Not less 
characteristic is his ‘secret conviction that the great use of learning 
Hebrew is to ascertain how little depends on it” (p. 89). Before 
the beginning of 1865 he had finally abandoned his oriental studies, 
and was turning to philosophy as a more direct source of light on 
his religious difficulties. As early as 1862 we find him “revolving 
a Theory of Ethics’. ‘I think I see a reconciliation between the 
moral sense and utilitarian theories” (p. 75). In 1864 he has been 
setting to work on a book that was to be called ‘Kudzemonism 
Restated’. This is, of course, the Methods of Ethics, eventually 
published in December, 1874. The different influences which led to 
the writing of the book and to the precise formulation of the author's 
theory have been detailed by Sidgwick himself in the lecture-sketch 
prefixed to the posthumous edition, and the Memoir adds no further 
information. It shows Sidgwick, however, wrestling with German 
philosophy in 1866 and again in 1870. In 1866 Fichte seems to 
him “absolutely devoid of judgment” and he is “coming more and 
more to the opinion that the whole ‘ Identititsphilosophie’ (Fichte, 
Schelling and Hegel) is a monstrous mistake, and that we must go 
back to Kant and begin again from him”. “Not,” he adds, “ that 
I feel prepared to call myself a Kantian, but I shall always look-on 
him as one of my teachers.” He has parted company with Mill, he 
feels, for ever, and he thinks that “the best motto for a true Meta- 
physic are those two lines of Shelley :— 
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I am the eye with which the Universe 
Beholds itself, and knows itself divine”. 


This might be claimed as an eminently Hegelian utterance, but it 
is not till 1870 that we find him trying to settle accounts with Hegel, 
forced thereto, as he candidly says, rather by “a sense of profes- 
sional duty than any natural instinct”. ‘ Day after day,” he writes 
from Berlin in the midst of the Franco-German war, “I sit down 
to my books with a firm determination to master the German 
Heraclitus, and as regularly I depart to my Mittagsessen with a 
sense of hopeless defeat. No difficulty of any other writer can con- 
vey the least conception even of the sort of difficulty that I find in 
Hegel. My only consolation is that every other sort of philosophi- 
cal work I take up seems easy. But no amount of difficulty alone 
would distress my spirit, if there was not added the paralysing doubt 
whether, after all, [ am not breaking my head over highly profound 
nonsense.” After some weeks of the struggle he records his deter- 
mination to read no more of it. ‘The method seems to me a mis- 
take, and therefore the system a ruin; there may be ‘gold to be 
dug there,’ as Carlyle says, but I have no time to dig for it among 
the scoriz.’’ And yet the admissions he makes would go far to 
satisfy most of those who have learned in Hegel’s school. “There 
are some great broad truths, independent of the method, and lying 
safe at the base of the system; with Hegel’s intense grasp of these 
I sympathise strongly, and to it I attribute the success of his philo- 
sophy, eé.g., generally speaking, the reaction from the formalism, 
phenomenalism, ultra-subjectivism of Kant. That the Universe 
is essentially and fundamentally rational; the laws of the subject 
and the object harmonious; history the evolution of the human 
spirit, etc., ete.—all this is well enough. And I do not say that the 
science of metaphysics will not ultimately be constructed in the way 
that Hegel tried to construct it, by patiently thinking out the mean- 
ing of our most general and fundamental notions and their relation to 
each other.” But though he does this justice to the spirit and in- 
tention of the Hegelian philosophy, he had no natural affinity with 
its speculative sweep. He describes the system of his own to which 
he was feeling his way in 1866 as “founded on a union between 
Brown and Hamilton, with an intermixture of Kant and Ferrier ”’. 
“My fundamental position,’ he writes to Roden Noel, “is much 
what it was in summer—that fundamental dualism which seems to 
you so unphilosophical.”” This dualism reappears in his strictures 
on “ Mentalism,” in his lectures on ‘“‘ Philosophy, its Scope and Re- 
lations’; and his sympathetic lecture on Reid towards the close of 
his life shows that philosophy meant to him very much what it 
meant to the Scottish philosophers. His lectures on Kant, incisive 
as they are at points in dealing with individual arguments and posi- 
tions advanced by Kant, make the impression of criticisms from 
the outside by one who had never appreciated the central thoughts 
of Kant on which Idealism builds. 
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To Sidgwick as to Lotze, with whom he had temperamentally a 
good deal in common, the problem of philosophy presented itself as 
the “reconcilement of spiritual needs with intellectual principles” 
(p. 75). For some years after the difficulties of historical Christi- 
anity began to press upon him his mood was in his own phrase that 
of one ‘hungering and thirsting after orthodoxy’. ‘I have vowed,” 
he writes in 1862, “that it shall not be for want of profound and 
devoted study if I do not become a Christian.” ‘“ But I am firm,” 
he adds, “not to barter my intellectual birthright for a mess of 
mystical pottage”” (pp. 82 and 90). After a series of oscillations 
between Broad Churchism and a vague Theism he was able to say 
at the end of 1864 that he had definitely “freed his innermost con- 
science from the thraldom of a historical belief,’ and he never swerved 
from this position, although his personal relation to the traditional 
faith occupied his thoughts a good deal till the resignation of his Fellow- 
ship in 1869. “For many years,”’ he says in 1880, “I have not 
thought of Christianity except as the creed of my friends and fellow- 
countrymen.” But he considered it to the end as an all but indispens- 
able support of theistic or optimistic faith for the mass of mankind (pp. 
357, 508), specially in view of ‘the Christian hope of happy im- 
mortality ’. Hence his prevailing mood is the one he describes on 
the return from a visit to his brother-in-law, Archbishop Benson, at 
Addington in 1866: “TI find that I grow more and more, on the one 
hand, to regard Christianity as indispensable and irreplaceable— 
looking at it from a sociological point of view—and on the other 
hand to find it more and more incomprehensible how any one whom 
I feel to be really akin to myself in intellectual habits and culture 
can possibly find his religion in it”. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that while he considers Christianity indispensable in the pre- 
sent state of the world, he is “ not prepared to say that this will be 
equally true some centuries hence; in fact I see strong ground for 
believing that it will not be equally true, since the tendency of develop- 
ment has certainly been to make human beings more sympathetic ; 
and the more sympathetic they become, the more likely it seems 
to me that the results of their actions on other human beings (in- 
cluding remote posterity) will supply adequate motives to goodness 
of conduct, and render the expectation of personal immortality less 
important from this point of view” (p. 357, in letter to J. R. 
Mozley, 1881). And in a paper on Authority, read to the Syn- 
thetic Society in 1899, one of the last things he wrote, he returns 
to the possibility of ‘“ untheological morality,” that is, morality 
unsupported by theological beliefs or sanctions. Many would 
be inclined to consider the cases which occur of high morality 
unsupported by such conditions as purely exceptional, but this 
Sidgwick is not prepared to admit. ‘The difficulty that I find is 
in convincing myself that this untheological morality is really ab- 
normal, and does not rather represent the beginnings of a more 
advanced stage in the development of the moral consciousness. It 
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seems to me a tenable view that the development of scientific socio- 
logy and of social sentiment in average men tends ultimately to 
disconnect morality from its present theological scaffolding, and ex- 
hibit it as simply the outcome of social feeling, guided by a rational 
forecast of social consequences ” (p. 615). 

But while Sidgwick had personally discarded Christianity as a 
historical system, he clung tenaciously to some form of theistic 
belief. In 1862 he defines Theism as the contemplation of ‘a 
Heart and Mind behind phenomena’’. He finds “no sort of proof 
against’ this hypothesis and it “answers to a need” of his own 
nature, while ‘the experience of thousands testifies that such con- 
templation generates an abiding évfovovacpos, with all its attend- 
ant noblenesses and raptures’’. In 1870, although he ‘can neither 
adequately rationalise faith, nor reconcile faith and reason, nor 
suppress reason,” he knows that his “true self is a Theist”. In 
1891 he refers to Theism as “ the belief that there is a sympathetic 
soul of the Universe that intends the welfare of each particular 
human being and is guiding all the events of his life for his good,” 
and a few years later, in a letter on In Memoriam, after quoting the 
concluding stanzas of Section 124, he writes: ‘These lines I can never 
read without tears. I feel in them the indestructible and inalienable 
minimum of faith which humanity cannot give up, because it is 
necessary for life; and which I know that I, at least so far as the 
man in me is deeper than the methodical thinker, cannot give up ” 
(p. 541). He talks frequently of his “Optimism” and refers once 
to his “idealism ” which “the cold corrosive scepticism,’’ to which 
he is subject as a thinker, is somehow powerless to affect (p. 283). 
There can be no doubt, therefore, as to the cast of his personal 
Weltanschauung. But when the methodical thinker speaks, and 
the question of proof is uppermost, the answer is more balanced. 
“Tf I am asked whether I believe in a God,’ he writes in 1880, “I 
should really have to say that I do not know—that is, I do not 
know whether I believe or merely hope that there is a moral order 
in this universe that we know, a supreme principle of Wisdom and 
Benevolence, guiding all things to good ends, and to the happiness 
of the good. I certainly hope that this is so, but I do not think it cap- 
able of being proved. All I can say is that no opposed explanation 
of the origin of the cosmos—for instance the atomistic explana- 
tion—seems to me even plausible, and that I cannot accept life on 
any other terms, or construct a rational system of my own conduct 
except on the basis of this faith. . . . Duty is to me as real a thing 
as the physical world, though it is not apprehended in the same 
way; but all my apparent knowledge of duty falls into chaos if my 
belief in the moral government of the world is conceived to be with- 
drawn. Well, I cannot reconcile myself to disbelief in duty; in 
fact, if I did, I should feel that the last barrier between me and 
complete philosophical scepticism, or disbelief in truth altogether, 
was broken down. Therefore I sometimes say to myself ‘I believe 
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in God’; while sometimes again I can say no more than ‘I hope 
this belief is true, and I must and will act as if it was’” (pp. 347-48). 

All students of Sidgwick are familiar with this position which is 
essentially the solution of the ‘dualism of the practical reason’ put 
forward tentatively in the concluding paragraphs of the Methods of 
Ethics. Without some datum beyond experience, he had written 
in 1874, in the first edition, ‘the cosmos of Duty is reduced to a 
Chaos”. The wording of these paragraphs was subjected to a good 
deal of modification in successive editions, but to the end we find 
him dwelling on “the vital need that our Practical Reason feels of 
proving or postulating this connexion of Virtue and self-interest, if it 
is to be made consistent with itself’’ (sixth edition, p. 506), and the 
position obviously bears a close resemblance to Kant’s doctrine of 
God as a postulate of the practical reason. Many would maintain, 
as Dr. Rashdall, for example, has recently urged, that the supposed 
dualism is entirely owing to Sidgwick’s purely hedonistic conception 
of the Good. If the pursuit of universal good is once recognised as 
my reasonable duty, then the reasonableness of that duty cannot de- 
pend on its turning out that my obedience has brought me personally 
more pleasure than pain. ‘ How can it be reasonable,” says Dr. 
Rashdall, “to take the point of view of the part when once the man 
knows the existence of the whole, and admits that the whole is more 
important than the part? Must not the point of view of the whole 
be the one and only reasonable point of view?” (Theory of Good and 
Evil, i., 56). While transcending egoistic hedonism through his 
acceptance of the axiom of universal Benevolence, Sidgwick, in em- 
phasising this dualism, harks back to the very position he had 
abandoned. Having accepted the good of the whole as the only 
ultimately reasonable ethical end, he seems to turn round and refuse 
to admit its reasonableness unless it can further justify itself as the 
most pleasurable course for the individual. But this is to fail to 
maintain himself at the ethical point of view. As a matter of fact, 
the moral consciousness neither asks nor gets its wages in the he- 
donistic currency: and the passages already quoted on ‘“ untheo- 
logical morality” and the growth of the sympathetic feelings are 
evidence that as time went on Sidgwick himself was inelined to lay 
less stress on this dualism and less stress therefore on the theistic 
postulate, at least as conceived in Kant’s sense and for Kant’s pur- 
poses. The theological or metaphysical postulate becomes rather 
the belief in a moral order of the universe than belief in a Person 
regulating that order. The two forms of expression are frequently 
used by him alternately,! and in a letter to J. A. Symonds, written 
in 1886 at a time when he says his mind has been “ obstinately and 
latently occupied with the fundamental question of the relation of 
morality,” he says, ‘I tend to the view that the question of Per- 


1 f.g. in the passage quoted above (p. 347), or again (p. 560) where he 
speaks, in 1898, of ‘‘ the need of Theism—or at least some doctrine estab- 
lishing the moral order of the world”. 
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sonality, the point on which the theist as such differs from the atheist, 
is of no fundamental ethical importance. The question is what is 
the order of the Cosmos, not whether it is a consciously planned 
order” (p. 455). 

There is another important point on which I think we may note 
a change in Sidgwick’s attitude in the later years of his life—I mean 
the question of the nature of proof. He started with the old ideal 
of “conclusions logically inferred from self-evident principles,’’ but, 
unconsciously influenced perhaps by the central Kantian idea of 
‘transcendental deduction ’—proof from the possibility of experience 
—and by the debates which arose round Mr. Balfour’s Foundations 
of Belief’, he refers in the concluding paragraph of the last edition 
of the Methods to the analogy of physical science and suggests 
(without absolutely committing himself to) the new criterion of the 
truth of any propositions, “that they are indispensable to the sys- 
tematic coherence of our beliefs’. The same parallel is more 
elaborately drawn in a paper ‘On the Nature of the Evidence for 
Theism ’ read to the Synthetic Society in 1898 and printed as an 
appendix to the Memoir. In this paper he definitely refuses to ad- 
mit ‘that verification by particular experiences and cogent demon- 
stration from incontrovertible premises are the only modes of 
attaining the kind and degree of certitude which we require for a 
working philosophy of religious belief”. “The more we examine 
the process of change in what is commonly accepted as knowledge, 
the more we find that the notion of ‘ verification by experience ’"— 
in the sense of ‘verification by particular sense-perceptions '—is in- 
adequate to explain or justify it. The criterion that we find really 
decisive, in case after case, is not any particular new sense-perception 
or group of sense-perceptions, but consistency with an elaborate and 
complex system of beliefs, in which the results of an indefinite 
number of perceptions and influences are combined.” Hence he 
concludes that ‘if we are led to accept Theism as being, more than 
any other view of the Universe, consistent with, and calculated to 
impart a clear consistency to, the whole body of what we commonly 
agree to take for knowledge—including knowledge of right and 
wrong—we accept it on grounds analogous to those on which im- 
portant scientific conclusions have been accepted ” (p. 607). In an 
essay on ‘Criteria of Truth and Error’ (in Minn, January, 1900) 
he reviewed the Cartesian and the Empirical Criterion as well as 
Spencer’s Universal Postulate, promising in a later article to deal 
with the problem more positively. The outline of a lecture on the 
Verification of Beliefs containing the substance of this unwritten 
article is printed as an appendix to the volume on ‘ The Philosophy 
of Kant and other Essays’. There we find him distinguishing three 
modes of verification. (1) The Intuitive or Cartesian, (2) what he 
calls the Discursive verification and (3) the Social or Gicumenical 
Verification, most obviously illustrated by the consensus of experts. 
The second of these is the appeal to ‘system and coherence,’ and 
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Sidgwick concludes his sketch by saying : ‘I do not put these on a 
par. Indeed, it will be evident from the very words used that the 
second is of special and pre-eminent importance. For the ideal 
aim of philosophy is systematisation—the exhibition of system and 
coherence in a mass of beliefs which, as presented by Common 
Sense, are wanting therein. But the special characteristic of my 
philosophy,” he somewhat curiously adds, “is to keep the import- 
ance of the others in view.”” Such passages seem to me to indicate 
an approximation on Sidgwick’s part towards the general theory of 
knowledge held by contemporary Idealism. 

The contrast between Sidgwick and T. H. Green is a striking 
study in temperamental differences. The contrast is suggested by 
the reissue in separate form of Nettleship’s Memoir, which has 
hitherto been imbedded, and somewhat lost, in the Collected Works. 
There are also some interesting references to Green in Sidgwick’s 
Memoir, notably the humorous account of Prof. Marshall’s faith- 
ful dealing with his friend: ‘He contrasted my lecture-room, in 
which a handful of men are taking down what they regard as use- 
ful for examination, with that of Green, in which a hundred men— 
half of them B.A.’s—ignoring examinations, were wont to hang on 
the lips of the man w ho was ‘sincerely anxious to teach them the 
truth about the universe and human life” (p. 394). In another 
passage Sidgwick himself half-sorrowfully admits the element of 
truth in this disadvantageous comparison: ‘I have been busy lately 
reviewing Green’s posthumous book—Prolegomena to Ethics. read 
it twice over carefully: the first time much impressed with its ethical 
force and persuasiveness: the second time unable to resist the con- 
viction that my intellect could not put it together into a coherent 
whole—in fact that it would not do—and yet that probably it was 
better that young men should be believers in it than in anything I 
can teach them” (p. 380). ‘There is nothing in me of prophet or 
apostle,” he says again in a strain of self-depreciation. It was the 
presence of this element in Green which made him the leader of a 
school. Green’s inspiration was more definitely religious than 
Sidgwick’s, in the sense in which religion and speculative thought 
are one. Hence the intensity of feeling with which he grasped the 
fundamental conception of his philosophy and laboured to impress 
it on his generation. His intense feeling of the unity of the world 
prevented him to some extent from realising the ambiguities of his 
own formula, and they explain “the monotony and iteration” of 
expression to which his biographer refers. In spite of Sidgwick’s 
preoccupation with the theistic problem, his interest in the universe 
was a more purely intellectual one and he lacked the overmastering 
speculative impulse which lies at the root of all philosophical 
systems. ‘As to the riddle of the Universe,” he says, “I never 
had the presumption to hope that its solution was reserved for me, 
though I had to try.” This is not the spirit in which knight after 
knight has ridden out to take “the dark tower”. The words may 
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be contrasted with an utterance of Green towards the close of his 
life: “I thought I had got hold of a key which I find now will not 
unlock so much as I fancied it would. But I must make a push 
now, or I shall leave the world with nothing done.” Not so dif- 
ferent in mood, the two sayings yet reflect strikingly the different 
starting-points and methods of the two writers. In the vital interests 
of philosophy it is no doubt better to embrace a supreme hypothesis 
like Green, even though the formula should on closer examination 
prove lacking and require much re-casting. This is what has 
happened in the subsequent history of Idealism in England, but it 
is a great thing to supply a generation with a principle by whose 
aid it may unify its moral and intellectual life. Sidgwick was con- 
stitutionally incapable of playing such a part. Ata meeting of the 
Psychical Society, in whose investigations he was so deeply interested, 
he describes himself as ‘“ pouring cold water in a lucid and impartial 
manner” on more than nine-tenths of the experiences brought for- 
ward. Something of the same paralysing effect was produced by 
the keen play of his critical faculty on the systematic attempts of 
contemporary philosophy. But the lesson of scrupulous intellectual 
honesty is one no less important to be learned; and while acknow- 
ledging the weakness associated with the critical nature, Sidgwick 
rightly claims it as the source of his strength. As he puts it 
modestly in his delicately balanced way: “ Certainly I find my self- 
criticism an obstacle to energetic and spirited work, but on the other 
hand I feel that whatever value my work has is due to it”. Philo- 
sophy has need of both temperaments and uses both to help her on 
her way. 
A. 


The Philosophical Radicals, and other Essays ; together with Chap- 
ters Reprinted on the Philosophy of Religion in Kant and 
Hegel. By A. Sera Prinete-Partison, LL.D., Fellow of the 
British Academy, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the 
University of Edinburgh. Edinburgh and London: William 
Blackwood & Sons. Pp. x, 336. 


THE volume before us contains a collection of Essays and Reviews 
which have appeared in various magazines during the last few years, 
together with two important papers reproduced from books which 
have long been out of print. All the writings here brought together 
are well worth republication in their present form; and there is no 
need to add that in every case their literary form is marked by a 
brilliancy, clearness, and force reminding one of the philosophical 
work of a century or a century and a half ago, when the men who 
wrote on these subjects for English readers were men who could 
both write and think in English. 

The exigencies of editorial space of course will not permit any de- 
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tailed reference to all the various studies before us. The volume 
falls into three sections, the first of which consists of four Essays 
dealing somewhat fully with important thinkers and schools. Their 
titles are: “The Philosophical Radicals,” a review of the work of 
the political school of Bentham and the two Mills, occasioned by the 
publication of Sir Leslie Stephen’s volumes on The English Utili- 
tarians; “Mr. Kidd on Western Civilisation,’ a review of this 
writer's second and larger work; Martineau’s Philosophy,” a 
full critical discussion occasioned by the publication of Mr. C. B. 
Upton’s account of the same subject in the second volume of the 
Life and Letters of James Martineau; and “ Herbert Spencer: 
ihe Man and His Work,” occasioned by the publication of Spencer's 
Autobiography. Then follow three book reviews: Prof. H. Jones’s 
Philosophy of Lotze, Dr. J. M. EK. M‘Taggart’s Some Dogmas 
of Religion, and the collection of Studies in Legical Theory, edi- 
ted by Prof. J. Dewey. The book concludes with two most wel- 
come reprints: ‘The Philosophy of Religion in Kant and Hegel,” 
taken from a volume on The Development from Kant to Hegel, 
published in 1881; and an Essay on “ Philosophy as Criticism of 
‘Categories,”’ taken from Essays in Philosophical Criticism (1883). 
The unity of the collection is remarkable, considering the variety of 
topics indicated by these titles. It constitutes a series of studies on 
the implications of human personality as social. The work contained 
in it is thus complementary to that embodied in the author’s last- 
published volume, Man’s Place in the Cosmos. 

The first Essay contains a study of forms of political doctrinairism 
which are not yet extinct. They reappear in the consideration of 
s work, where, in addition to a brilliant characterisation of 
Spencer as a man, there is shown the close affiliation of his latest 
political and evolutionary theories with the individualism and optim- 
ism of his earliest published speculations, together with a just. esti- 
mate of the points in which modern thought is indebted to his work. 
Of special importance, for its direct bearing on-preseut problems, is 
the criticism of Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s political thinking, the philoso- 
phical and historical weaknesses of which are unsparingly shown, 
while at the same time the author is not blind to the value and im- 
portance of certain parts of Mr. Kidd’s argument. Thus, when dis- 
cussing the chapters on “The Position in Modern Thought” and 
« Western Liberalism,” in Principles of Western Civilisation, Prof. 
Pringle-Pattison says :— 


Spencer’ 


Mr. Kidd has done good service, I think, in calling attention to the 
process of degradation which the principles of modern Liberalism have 
undergone in being separated from their ethico-religious presuppositions ; 
and their inherent inability, when thus separated, to cope with a material- 
istic gospel of force, or with the many dangers which threaten our modern 
society from the unscrupulous pursuit of wealth, the immense accumula- 
tions of capital, and the hardening effects of selfish luxury. I have already 
commented on the injustice of Mr. Kidd’s attempt to identify the ma- 
terialistic interpretation of history with ‘‘a return to the standpoint of the 
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ancient world”. It would be more correct to describe it as a reappearance 
among the Western peoples of the same canker which blighted the ancient 
civilisation. But apart from this misrepresentation, Mr. Kidd utters a 
well-timed warning. His book is a reminder of ideals which have moulded 
and directed our civilisation in the past, and which he rightly maintains 
to be essential to its continued existence (p. 74). 


Prof. Pringle-Pattison finds that the philosophical writings of 
James Martineau afford an impressive example of “how far the 
intellectual framework of a man’s beliefs may come short of em- 
bodying the animating principle of his thought, and how subtly 
pervasive is the influence of inherited conceptions which we imagine 
ourselves to have outgrown and even to be combating” (p. 105). 
In this case the “inherited conceptions ”’ were mainly individualistic 
and deistic; and it is the weaknesses resulting from these that are 
chiefly commented on. The critic finds himself “in the ungrateful 
position, described in an apt phrase by Martineau himself, of ‘say- 
ing Amen to the faith but picking holes in the dialectic’. The 
general estimate seems to me to be entirely just :— 


His splendid insistence on the moral life and its implications, as 
furnishing the key to human existence and man’s relation to the divine— 
the massive resistance which he offered to every attempt to explain 
ethical experience by other than ethical categories, whether baldly physi- 
cal or of the metaphysical kind that are but physical in disguise, — these are 
in the spirit of Butler and Kant, and greatly helped to raise English 
thought from its inherited hedonism and necessarianism. .. . It is on 
such imperishable services to the common cause of idealism, rather than 
on the peculiar features which differentiate his own treatment from other 
systems, that Martineau’s place in English thought will ultimately de- 
pend (pp. 82, 83). 


I cannot pass from this part of the book without calling atten- 
tion to the brief but exceedingly valuable and suggestive treatment 
of moral freedom (pp. 100-103) which seems to be an advance on 
what the author had said on the same subject at an earlier date 
(p. 229). The ethical question of Freedom concerns only the rela- 
tion of the will to the moral ideal. To affirm moral freedom is to 
say, with Kant, that “ought implies can’’. Freedom, so under- 
stood, is the category of morality :— 


The fact that the law can present itself to him is sufficient proof that 
aman possesses the capacity to realise its demands: it could not other- 
wise be a motive for him at all. As ethical being, there reside in him all 
the capacities of his race. What he ought to be, that he might be, and 
he judges his act accordingly, both while it is in process of contemplation 
and when he looks back, it may be remorsefully, upon his choice. . . 
All things are possible to him—not as a finite individual at any given 
moment of time (the ethical consciousness guarantees no miracles) but 
eternally possible to every son of man. The absolute claim of the moral 
ideal, and its infinitely regenerative power in breaking the yoke of the 
past, seem to me the real facts to which the moral consciousness testifies 
(pp. 101, 103). 
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In an earlier discussion of this question, in which the same view 
is hinted at, the author added that ‘‘the point to be grasped in the 
controversy is that a man and his motives are one, and that con- 
sequently he is in every instance self-determined ” (p. 230). This 
statement, which is one of the common-places of a certain school of 
ethical writers, has always seemed to me only to bury the ethical 
question under a heap of psychological and metaphysical difficulties ; 
for it evolves two of the most ambiguous terms in the whole range 
of philosophical discussion—“ self” and ‘ motive ’’—the latter being 
what the late Sir A. Grant well called it, “nothing but a fossilised 
confusion”’. To give the statement any definite meaning, involves 
a whole psychology of volition and a metaphysical theory of the 
self. Martineau’s view is really an attempt to justify certain ethical 
facts by a metaphysical theory that the will is an absolute cause, 
absolute, but acting through the phenomenal contents of mind. 
The phenomenal motor ideas, ete., are essentially related to the 
Will (which on this theory is the same as the Self); but the Self, 
as Will, is capable of absolute causal action, and therefore of abso- 
lute responsibility. Hence follows the use made of the common- 
sense distinction between the “character” and the “Self” which 
has the character,—a distinction which is made sharp enough for 
the moral act as such (the choice) to be wholly attributed to the 
Self, considered apart from the character, while the latter accounts 
only for the presentation of the phenomenal motor ideas as pos- 
sible alternatives of action. We must agree with Prof. Pringle- 
Pattison that any such theory must be finally rejected, on the 
ground that agency cannot be predicated of a characterless Self (p. 
102), and if the Self, qua agent, 7s not the character, the relation 
between them, implied in saying that the Self has the character, is 
broken down. Martineau was certainly wrong in supposing that 
the problem of the Self’s relation to its character and motives (i.e. 
the problem of Substance and Attribute) is solved by the mere 
use of the word “has”; on the other hand, to say that ‘the Self 
and its motives are one” seems not only useless but definitely 
misleading. 

What is called Pragmatism is so much in the air at present that 
one turns with much interest to the Review of Studies in Logi- 
cal Theory (edited by Prof. Dewey at Chicago in 1893). The 
reader who desires to give sympathetic consideration to the argu- 
ments of this book, finds that Prof. Dewey and his coadjutors 
have not made sympathetic consideration a difficult or an im- 
possible task, for ‘they speak without pretentiousness or undue 
contempt for the theories they claim to supersede’. To these words 
of Prof. Pringle-Pattison, I would add that they have not made 
the mistake of supposing that in order to be “popular” in Philo- 
sophy, it is necessary to adopt the methods of the Yellow Press. 
Prof. Pringle-Pattison finds himself in entire agreement with the 
-§rse mein position laid down by the authors. It is not, how- 
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ever, a position discovered by pragmatists alone. The impossibility 
of the representational view of knowledge as a copy of reality,—the 
contention that “neither the plain man nor the scientific inquirer is 
aware, as he engages in his reflective activity, of any transition from 
one sphere of existence to another; he knows no two fixed worlds, 
reality on the one side and mere subjective ideas on the other; he 
assumes uninterrupted, free, and fluid passage from ordinary ex- 
perience to abstract thinking, from thought to fact, from things to 
theories and back again”’ (Dewey)—and the fundamental assump- 
tion of continuity in and throughout experience; these principles 
have permeated the best thought of the day, and cannot be claimed 
by the pragmatists as due to an insight specifically their own. 
None the less, the authors are compelled to recognise an objectivity 
in knowledge. This is neatly shown by Prof. Pringle-Pattison :-— 


After all, there is a nature of things to which our ideas have to adapt 
themselves if it would be well with us; and in this sense the real world 
is certainly independent of our ideas and unmodified by what we think 
about it. Why, according to the pragmatists themselves, it is the difti- 
culty of coping with a ‘‘ situation” which is the evoking cause of thought. 
Such a “ situation” is the very type of an independent world, whose precise 
nature we have to learn with more or less expenditure of labour, if we are 
successfully to extricate ourselves from our difficulty. The primary func- 
tion of Knowledge, in such a case, is to represent the situation accurately, 
in order to find a way out of it (p. 184). 


Thought, the authors insist, always “comes after something and 
out of something, and for the sake of something”’; it is “a kind of 
activity which we perform at specific need, just as at other need we 
engage in other sorts of activity”. The phases of experience out of 
which thought comes, and to which it leads, are contrasted with it. 
Prof. Dewey states the relation thus :— 


There is always, antecedent to thought, an experience of some subject- 
matter of the physical or social world, or organised intellectual world, 
whose parts are actively at war with each other—so much so that they 
threaten to disrupt the entire experience, which accordingly for its own 
maintenance requires deliberate re-definition and re-relation of its ten- 
sional parts ; this is the re-constructive process termed thinking (Studies, 
p- 39). 


This contrast between ‘experiences’ and “acts of thinking ’”’ im- 
plies that the word “thought ” (or “ knowledge ”’ ) is used in a special 
and limited sense. It stands for a specific function within experi- 
ence; it is used exclusively of the psychological process of solving a 
difficulty or arriving at a conclusion on some matter about which we 
are in doubt. But in this case, observes Prof. Pringle-Pattison (p. 
188), debate as to the exclusively practical reference of ‘“ thought” 
becomes inept. ‘ Thought,’’ by definition, ‘depends upon unreflec- 
tive experience for existence and upon a consequent experience for a 
test of final validity ’ (Dewey) ; hence the vital and fundamental ques- 
tion is as to the nature of these experiences antecedent and consequent 
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to acts of reflective thought. Prof. Dewey’s exposition has the great 
merit of openly recognising the importance of this problem, though for 
the present he postpones the attempt to deal with it. He distinguishes 
between logic in the narrower sense, as the theory of “ the particular 
functional situation termed the reflective ’ and “the logic of experi- 
ence, logic taken in its wider sense’. The latter deals with the ques- 
tion: ‘* How does one type of functional situation pass out of and 
into another: for example, the technological or utilitarian into the 
wsthetic, the wsthetic into the religious, the religious into the scien- 
tific, and this into the socio-ethical, and so on?” Prof. Pringle-Patti- 
son observes that the result of such an attempt would probably be 
“to limit and qualify the pragmatist position in such a way as to de- 
prive it of much of its paradox and novelty, without robbing it of the 
truth and interest which it undoubtedly possesses” (p. 191). The 
problem of the “ logie of experience ”’ of course includes that question 
which some pragmatists seem to consider as scarcely worth even a 
casual reference: the nature and meaning of the various kinds of 
“goods” and various kinds of ‘ practical consequences ”’ for the sake 
of which, it is said, thought and knowledge exist. 

I must pass by the reviews of Prof. Jones’s Philosophy of 
Lotze, and Dr. M‘Taggart’s Dogmas of Religion, in order to have 
space to speak of the two important reprints which occupy the last 
hundred pages of the volume before us. The author’s account of 
“The Philosophy of Religion in Kant and Hegel” has been buried 
in a small volume? for years out of print. I must say frankly that 
it has always seemed to me an extraordinarily clear, concise, and 
adequate piece of exposition; and since what Kant and Hegel have 
to say on the significance of the historical element in Christianity is 
as fresh and suggestive as ever, the reappearance of this Essay may 
be heartily welcomed. 

Sympathetic exposition and drastic criticism are best kept en- 
tirely distinct. This is most true of exposition and criticism of the 
Hegelian system ; and the author of these Essays bore this in mind 
when he published Hegelianism and Personality. The reception of 
the latter volume in some quarters merely showed the curious fact 
that there were philosophers in England and America who regarded 
criticism of Hegel as the unpardonable philosophic sin; yet even 


? Cf. paper by present writer in Min», vol. xiv., no. 56, p. 508. As an 
example of the slovenly way in which this vital question is dealt with, take 
the following passage from Mr. James’s recent volume : ‘‘ ‘ The true,’ to put 
it very briefly, is only the expedient in the way of our thinking, just as ‘ the 
right’ is only the expedient in the way of our behaving. EKxpedient in 
almost any fashion ; and expedient in the long run and on the whole of 
course; for what meets expediently all the experience in sight won't 
necessarily meet all farther experiences equally satisfactorily. Experi- 
ence, as we know, has ways of boiling over, and making us correct our 
present formulas ” (Pragmatism, 1907, p. 222; the first two sentences are 
italicised in the original). 

* The Development from Kant to Hegel. 
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these might have seen that the author had only modified, not 
abandoned, the positions of his earlier writings, particularly of The 
Development from Kant to Hegeland of the first Essay in Hssays in 
Philosophical Criticism. Many readers of Mixp will remember 
the appearance of the latter volume. “It was published,” Prof. 
Pringle-Pattison reminds us, “in 1883, in somewhat belated con- 
nexion with the centenary of the Critique of Pure Reason. 
The volume was dedicated to the memory of Thomas Hill Green, 
who died in the previous year; and some prefatory pages by Dr. 
Edward Caird contained a fine tribute to the spirit of Green’s life 
and teaching” (p. ix.). The Editors were the author of the 
volume now before us, and Mr. (now the Right Honourable) R. B. 
Haldane, assisted by a band of able contributors, most of whom are, 
happily, still with us. With regard to his own contribution, now 
reprinted, the author observes: ‘The nature of the universal self, 
and the difficult question of its relation to the individual selves of 
experience, obviously require more adequate treatment; but the 
main argument of the paper seems to me as sound now as it did 
twenty-five years ago”’ (pp. ix., x.). It will probably be admitted, 
now, that the metaphysical reality of a Universal Self is not forth- 
with established merely by showing that the content of self-con- 
sciousness is universal; and, while it is true that the individual self 
is from the beginning essentially related to the world physical and 
social, it does not follow that “the self is the world and the world is 
the self” or that “the relation between them is that of subject to 
predicate when the predication is supposed to be exhaustive” (p. 
333). The main argument, however, is an exposition of the doc- 
trine of Degrees of Truth in reference to the fundamental principles 
or categories presupposed by the various physical and moral sciences. 
In the first Critique Kant believed himself to have shown that 
knowledge is limited by the imagination; nothing is real (in the 
domain of knowledge) unless what can be constructed in relations 
of space. In other words, all real knowledge is based on mechani- 
cal categories alone. The other two Critiques virtually consist in 
the production of negative instances; they bring before us realms 
and aspects of experience which mechanical categories cannot ex- 
plain, and which (if they are to be explained, yet not explained 
away) require other presuppositions. These other aspects of ex- 
perience are more distinctively human, hence their corresponding 
categories may be said to be “higher”. At the same time, the 
higher categories do not merely supersede or negate the lower ; 
for instance, all experience has a mechanical aspect ; and hence the 
mechanical interpretation of experience is to that extent justified, 
but becomes inadequate and ultimately self-contradictory if put 
forward as a complete account of experience. It is the business of 
philosophy, as theory of knowledge, to show the relation of the 
different points of view to one another, allowing to each a sphere of 
relative justification. Hence “philosophy . . . should possess a 
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complete survey of the categories and their connexion; but this 
Wissenschaft der Logik will probably never be completely written. 
In the meantime, it is perhaps better if philosophy, as critic of the 
sciences, is content to derive its matter from them and to prophesy 
in part.” 

S. H. 


' Pragmatism, a New Name for some Old Ways of Thinking ; Popular 
Lectures on Philosophy. By Wiuiiam James. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1907. Pp. 309. 


PRAGMATISM, according to Dr. James, is both an “ attitude of orienta- 
tion” and a theory of truth. As an attitude of orientation it is 
“the attitude of looking away from first things, principles, ‘cate- 
gories,’ supposed necessities; and of looking towards last things, 
fruits, consequences, facts” (p. 54). 

The first part of this does not describe Dr. James's position, while 
the second describes the position of every philosophy without 
exception. Pragmatism is itself a principle, the author's explanation 
of it involves numerous categories, and the course of his argument 
continually rests on asserted necessities. On the other hand all 
philosophies endeavour to describe and explain facts, including those 
which are the fruits and consequences of other facts. What is 

. meant by first and last things—whether a temporal or logical 
order is spoken of—seems doubtful. But on either interpretation 
Dr. James deals with first things, as well as last, and all philo- 
sophers deal with last things as well as first. 

We pass to Pragmatism as a theory of truth. And in this, the 
central part of the book, the difficulties of criticism are increased by 
the fact that Dr. James, though always picturesque, is very far from 
lucid. We find on page 45: “The pragmatic method in such 
cases is to try to interpret each notion by tracing its respective 
practical consequences. What difference would it practically make 
to any one if this notion rather than that notion were true? If no 
practical difference whatever can be traced, then the observations 
mean practically the same thing, and all dispute is idle.” On the 
next page it is said, “ Mr. Peirce, after pointing out that our beliefs 
are really rules for action, said that, to develop a thought’s meaning, 
we need only determine what conduct it is fitted to produce: that 
conduct is for us its sole significance. And the tangible fact at the 
root of all our thought-distinctions, however subtle, is that there 
is no one of them so fine as to consist in anything but a possible 
difference of practice. To attain perfect clearness in our thoughts 
of an object, then, we need only consider what conceivable effects | 
of a practical kind the object may involve—what sensations we are 
to expect from it, and what reactions we must prepare. Our con- ’ 
ception of these effects, whether immediate or remote, is then for 
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us the whole of our conception of the object, so far as that concep- 
tion has positive significance at all.” 

It does not seem clear from this whether ‘I have a bad headache ” 
means practically the same thing as “I have not a bad headache ” 
in the case where my conduct would remain the same with and 
without a headache. On the one hand, we are told that the conduct 
a belief is fitted to produce is its sole significance. The difference 
then, it would seem, would have no significance. On the other 
hand it would certainly “make a difference” to me whether I had 
a headache or not, and the “sensations I am to expect” would be 
different. And this seems to indicate that the difference has some 
significance. 

If this ambiguity were cleared up we should know in what cases 
one position can be said to be true and another to be false. But 
which of them is true, and which false ? 

Truth, according to Dr. James, is a quality of nothing but beliefs. 
“The ‘facts’ themselves ... are not true. They simply are. 
Truth is the function of the beliefs that start and terminate among 
them” (p. 225). 

No one ever supposed that truth was a quality of facts in the 
sense in which Dr. James employs the word “ facts ’’—a sense which 
seems to be the most convenient use of the word. But when he 
confines truth to beliefs he denies the existence, between the facts 
and the beliefs, of an intermediate class of realities called propositions, 
some of which are true and some false. The reality of these 
“propositions” has been discussed by Mr. Russell and Mr. Moore. 
My own opinion is that Dr. James is right in rejecting them, but the 
question is very difficult, and it seems unfortunate that he should 
have asserted his conclusion without attempting to meet the argu- 
ments on the other side. Perhaps, however, he regarded them as 
too abstruse for a popular course. 

What, then, is the difference between a true belief and one which 
is not true. “Truth is one species of good, and not, as is usually 
supposed, a category distinct from good, and co-ordinate with it. 
The true is the name of whatever proves itself to be good in the 
way of belief, and good, too, for definite assignable reasons ”’ (p. 75). 

This first sketch is worked out in the chapter on The Notion of 
Truth. Here we read: “ Truth, as any dictionary will tell you, is a 
property of certain of our ideas. It means their ‘agreement,’ as 
falsity means their disagreement, with ‘reality’. Pragmatists and 
intellectualists both accept this definition as a matter of course. 
They begin to quarrel only after the question is raised as to what 
may precisely be meant by the term ‘agreement’ and what by the 
term ‘reality,’ when reality is taken as something for our ideas to 
agree with’”’ (p. 198). 

The first thing that we learn as to the nature of agreement is 
that it is, in some cases, though not in all, a process of copying. 
‘Our true ideas of sensible things do indeed copy them. Shut 
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your eyes and think of yonder clock on the wall, and you get just 
such a true picture or copy of its dial” (p. 199). 

There is a verbal inconsistency between these passages and the 
] two quoted above, which call truth a quality of belie/s. Here, we 
are told, it is a quality of ideas. But this is probably a mere slip 
| of the pen, and we shall get Dr. James’s meaning by reading “ beliefs ” 
q in these cases likewise. 

A belief is true as far as it is good for assignable reasons, and 
it is true as far as it agrees with reality. Dr. James has therefore 
to show that to be good for assignable reasons and to agree with 
reality either mean the same thing, or, if not, are so connected, that 


f one must be true of everything of which the other is true, and to 
i the same degree. (Goodness is, of course, a matter of degree, and 


so is agreement with reality, as treated by Dr. James.) 
Moreover, when we are dealing with sensible things, he will have 
to prove that a belief which is a faithful copy of a sensible thing is 
| always a better belief than one which is an imperfect copy of that 
sensible thing. For in this case the true belief has been stated 
both to be the good belief, and to be the belief which copies the 
sensible. thing. 

A belief agrees with reality, according to Dr. James, when it 
“works”. This short and convenient phrase is found on page 216, 
but he has already given two descriptions of this agreement. When 
our ideas agree with reality, he says on page 201, “they lead us 
through the acts and other ideas which they instigate, into or up to, 
or towards other parts of experience with which we feel all the while 
—such feeling being among our potentialities,—that the original 
ideas remain in agreement. The connexions and transitions come 
to us from point to point as being progressive, harmonious, satis- 
factory. This function of agreeable leading is what we mean by 
an idea’s verification.’ And again “To ‘agree’ in the widest 
sense with a reality can only mean to be quided either straight up 
to it or into its surroundings, or to be put into such working touch 


with it as to handle either it or something connected with it better 
than if we disagreed” (p. 212). 
i These two definitions do not seem quite consistent. The first 


suggests that the good which is truth may be one which makes the 
belief good intrinsically. The belief is good because it leads in an 
‘agreeable’ manner, which would be an intrinsic good. But the 
second suggests that the goodness of the belief is merely goodness 
asa means. It is good only because it is a means to good action. 
In either case, however, goodness of some sort comes in, as constitut- 
ing agreement, and the definitions of truth on pages 75 and 198 are 
thus held to be harmonised with one another. 

Let us suppose that I believe that God is powerful, and that 
this belief is true. What does this belief tell me about? It professes 
to tell me about God. But, according to Dr. James, it does not do 
so. For the truth of the belief is the agreement of the belief with 
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reality, and this agreement is that the belief works. And when we 
inquire what we should learn by knowing that the belief that God 
is powerful works, and turn to the definitions on pages 201 and 
212, we find that we should learn a great deal about the belief but 
nothing about God or about power. Thus Dr. James’s position leads 
to the singular consequence that an assertion about anything is 
never an assertion about that thing, but about something quite 
different. 

And this singularity leads to difficulties. ‘God is powerful” is 
true. This means, according to Dr. James, that the belief that God 
is powerful works. The working of the belief is not the cause or 
reason, nor the effect or consequence of the truth. It is not con- 
nected with the truth of the belief in any way. It is the truth. 
Then what I mean when I say that God is powerful is that the 
belief that God is powerful works. My assertion is changed into an 
assertion about my belief. 

But an assertion about a belief, like any other, will mean that a 
belief about it will work. So my assertion has now changed into 
an assertion that the belief ‘‘ the belief that God is powerful works ” 
does itself work. We are now making an assertion about the second 
belief. And this assertion is again an assertion that the belief “ the 
second belief works” does itself work. And so on ad infinitum. No 
assertion can have any meaning. For, according to the theory 
before us, if it had a meaning it would not mean that meaning, but 
something about the belief in that meaning. 

With regard to ‘ideas of sensible things” an obscurity arises. 
Suppose that X sees a lion on the point of devouring, as he sup- 
poses, a stranger. X is about to shoot the lion, when he recognises 
that the victim is not a stranger, but his dearest friend. In his 
increased agitation his hand trembles, and his bullet kills his friend, 
instead of the lion. Is his recognition of his friend a true belief or 
not? On the one hand it would seem that his perception of his 
friend’s features is what Dr. James would call a copy of a sensible 
thing, and so the belief would be true. But there seems to be no 
“agreeable leading’’ in such a belief, and X certainly does not 
“handle either” his friend “or something connected with” his 
friend better than if he had not had the belief. On the contrary 
the belief causes him to fail in a purpose in which he wishes to 
succeed and in which it would be generally admitted that it would 
be well that he should succeed. Does the belief “work” then, 
according to either definition? And, if it does not work, is it true? 

Dr. James offers two arguments for his position. The first is that 
certain other systems have broken down. Of the “copy theory ”’ 
he holds that it is true in some cases, and only in some. It seems 
to me—though the subject is too wide to discuss here—that he 
concedes too much. The “copy theory” has seized a very im- 
portant element of all truth, and seems to me in every case much 
closer to a correct solution than the theories either of Dr. James or 
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of Dr. Baillie. But in no case can it be accepted as actually the 
correct solution. 

For the rest Dr. James criticises, rather casually, two systems 
which, if his view of them is correct, share the fundamental vice of 
his own system, since they endeavour to reduce truth to an ethical 
conception. And he notes that Mr. Joachim is incompletely satisfied 
with his own position. But, even supposing that “the copy-theory,” 
Prof. Taylor, Prof. Rickert and Mr. Joachim had all been proved 
wrong, we should not have got much nearer to proving that Dr. 
James was right. 

This second argument, if I understand him rightly, is an appeal 
to the common belief that truth is good. “Surely,” he says (p. 76), 
“you must admit this, that if there were no good for life in true 
ideas, or if the knowledge of them were positively disadvantageous, 
and false ideas the only useful ones, then the current notion that 
truth is divine and precious, and its pursuit a duty, could never have 
grown up or become a dogma. . . . ‘What would be better for 
us to believe!’ This sounds very like a definition of truth. It 
comes very near saying ‘what we ought to believe’: and in that 
definition none of you would find any oddity. Ought we ever not 
to believe what it is better for ws to believe? And can we then 
keep the notion of what is better for us, and what is true for us, 
permanently apart?” 

So far, however, from the general sense of mankind accepting 
‘what woujd be better for us to believe’ as a definition of truth, 
they do not even accept it as a proposition universally true about 
truth. (It seems worth while to point out that not every proposi- 
tion which universally holds of a subject can be taken as a defini- 
tion of that subject.) ‘Smith is a fool, but happily his wife thinks 
him a wise man.” ‘That boy is exceptionally clever, and unfortu- 
nately he knows it.” All of us are continually hearing judgments 
of this type, and most—if not all—of us are continually making 
them. And they affirm that in certain cases it is better not to 
believe the truth, and even better, sometimes, to believe the con- 
trary falsehood. 

True beliefs are indeed in most cases considered good. But when 
they are considered good it is always for a reason. Hither they are 
held to be good for a reason unconnected with their truth, as whena 
man says ‘God exists, and, even if he did not, it would be well that 
we should believe he did’’. The reason here, whatever it may be, has 
no relation to the truth of the belief. Or else their truth is the reason, 
or an essential part of the reason. “The world is very evil, and, 
since it is so, I am glad that I have found it out.’’ “It is desirable 
to know that that chair is in a draught, since it is in a draught.” 
Such statements as these last two imply that if the world was not 
evil, or the chair not in a draught, the beliefs in question would not 
be good. 

Such judgments, that true beliefs are good, are so far from confirm- 
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ing Dr. James’s position that they are quite incompatible with that 
position. If the goodness of a belief is independent of its truth, the 
truth cannot be identical with the goodness. And if the truth of a 
belief is the reason of its goodness, again its truth cannot be identical 
with its goodness. 

Dr. James now restates the position of Pragmatism. ‘The alter- 
native between pragmatism and rationalism,in the shape in which 
we now have it before us, is no longer a question in the theory of 
knowledge, it concerns the structure of the universe itself.” The 
new form is as follows: “The import of the difference between 
pragmatism and rationalism is now in sight throughout its whole 
extent. The essential contrast is that for rationalism reality is 
ready-made and complete from all eternity, while for pragmatism 
it is still in the making, and awaits part of its complexion from the 
future” (p. 257). 

This appears to be held by Dr. James to be, not an independent 
doctrine to be believed as well as the Pragmatist theory of truth, 
but a consequence of that theory. But I cannot see any connexion. 
If any one held the Pragmatist theory of truth, and at the same 
time denied the reality of time (a position which would not, I think, 
present greater difficulties than are essential to all Pragmatism) he 
would have to deny the “ plasticity’ of the universe, as formulated 
above by Dr. James. On the other hand, any one who accepted 
the reality of time, whatever his theory of truth, would have to 
admit that the universe was still in the making. 

Dr. James appears to confuse the doctrine that existence is time- 
less (which is held by some rationalists, but has nothing to do with 
their theory of truth) with the doctrine that there is a timeless truth 
apart from our beliefs (which is part of the theory of truth of some 
rationalists). The two doctrines are often held separately. Mr. 
Moore holds the second without the first, and I myself hold the first 
without the second. 

The second doctrine is quite consistent with the assertion of the 
plasticity of the universe. According to this doctrine there is a 
true proposition “the date of the battle of Waterloo is the 18th 
June, 1815,” which is quite a distinct reality from the battle, on the 
one hand, or any person’s knowledge, on the other band. And this 
true proposition is eternal and unchanging. But the doctrine does 
not deny that the battle, and the knowledge, are separate realities 
from the proposition. And if time is real, those realities change. 
The universe was really different during the battle, and after the 
battle. And it is also really different, though not so much so, every 
time that a fresh school-boy learns, or forgets, the date. 


J. Evuis MoTaaaarr. 
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Aristotle on his Predecessors, being the First Book of his Meta- 
physics. Translated with Introduction and Notes. By A. FE. 
Taytor, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford; Frothing- 
ham Professor of Philosophy in MacGill University, Montreal. 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1907. Pp. 160. 


Pror. Taytor’s latest work will be read with high expectations by 
all those who know his essays on the Parmenides, published in this 
journal. And his readers will not be disappointed by this singularly 
fresh and interesting piece of work. The translation is thoroughly 
scholarly and at the same time probably as lively as a translation 
of Aristotle can well be made. Prof. Taylor has not been satisfied 
with a rendering which by merely giving word for word evades 
all the difficulties of the original thought. He has not hesitated to 
expand where this is necessary in order to bring out the connexion 
of thought, and where more is needed than can fairly be put into 
a translation, he is ready with a concise and useful note. The 
introduction gives an excellent sketch of the background of fact and 
of thought which one must know.in order to understand Aristotle's 
history of his predecessors in philosophy ; and the appendix collects 
some of the most important illustrative passages from other parts of 
his works. Prof. Taylor’s sympathies are clearly with Plato rather 
than with Aristotle, and in particular he frequently charges Aris- 
totle with mathematical incompetdnce. We may take leave to doubt 
whether the author of the Physi¢s can have been so bad a mathe- 
matician, relativély to the position of the science in his time. And 
another statement, that Aristotle had little interest in mathematics, 
and that accordingly his logic is cast in a form borrowed rather 
from biology than from the exact sciences, seems even more open to 
question. Not only some of the terminology (e.9., é&impa, airnpa), 
but a majority of the illustrations in the Posterior Analytics come 
from mathematics; and there seems to be little doubt that although 
Aristotle did not fully understand the method of mathematics, he 
made what he conceived to be its method the formula of all scien- 
tific procedure. Nor does Prof. Taylor appear to be really success- 
ful in his defence of the late Platonic theory against what is the 
gist of Aristotle’s attack—that the ideas and the ideal numbers, 
considered as separate in any other way than for thought, are a 
hypothesis which explains nothing and cannot itself be explained. 

We may now mention some slight points in which the book seems 
capable of improvement :— 

P. 22. In the translation of E 1026 a 10-13 the false antithesis, 
speculative science, Physics and Mathematics (which are specu- 
lative sciences), rests on a mistranslation. 

P. 23. ‘Universal mathematics’ is not arithmetic, but some- 
thing more universal, such as is found in Euclid’s treatment of 
proportion (Post. An., 74 a 17-25). 

Pp. 61-63. The references to Ritter and Preller, and to Gomperz, 
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are not quite up to date; while the ascription of a complete fourth 
edition to Zeller is an anticipation, though, we may hope, an intelli- 
gent one. 

P. 68. 981 a1. Prof. Taylor seems to follow Blass and Christ 
too readily in suspecting glosses and late additions. Blass’s theory 
of an original ‘hiatus-free’ Book A is somewhat fanciful, and even 
a plausible demonstration of it can be got only by adopting the 
readings now of A’, now of EK, in the most arbitrary way. For 
other passages where the text may be defended against Prof. Taylor’s 
attack cp. 981 b 25, 984 a 3, 993 a9. 

P. 69. 981 @ 12. The sense is improved by the adoption of Prof. 
Jackson's certain emendation, the omission of before wupérrovat. 

P. 70. Hither the whole gloss 981 6 2-5 should have been 
translated, or the whole omitted. 

P. 84. 984 a 29. edvoryepavay éavrois is ‘were dissatisfied with 
themselves’ rather than ‘gave themselves trouble ’. 

P. 86. 984 6 21. The sense seems rather to be ‘the principle 
they posited was at the same time the cause of beauty and the 
efficient cause’. 

P. 87. 984 b 32. ‘The contraries of the various kinds of good.’ 

P. 90. 98569. Perhaps a simpler emendation is rod Kevod rd 
copa. 

P. 96. 986 6 12. ‘ Logical character’ seems an unlikely trans- 
lation of drow. Is not the meaning of drow fixed by di'vews in 
|. 11 as ‘the nature of the entity in question *? 

P. 97. 98762. Is not the meaning, as Alexander suggests, 
‘who have sat in council with us’? 

P. 98. 987 a 10. perpwirepov seems the least likely reading, 
padaxotepov perhaps the most likely. It is unlikely that all the 
other readings, so like one another, should have been corrupted 
from one so different as petpusrepor. 

P. 99, n. 2. The identification of 1 with the point and with the 
soul is not ‘a consequence which actually followed’ from the mis- 
take Aristotle is here attacking. Alexander’s first interpretation 
appears to be the right one. If ‘the square’ was identified with 4 
(the first square), then friendship, which was identified with 4, 
might come to be identified with any square, and thus the one be 
many. 

P. 103, ». 2. There is no exact agreement with Parmenides, 
143 C—144 A, and it is doubtful whether the passage in the Par- 
menides can be what Aristotle had in mind. Plato there makes no 
distinction between prime and other numbers. He distinctly im- 
plies that all numbers are either dptia dpriaxis OY 
OF dpria OF TEpiTTaA GpTUaKLs. And the method of addition, 
by which he gets the number 3, would enable him to generate 
primes as well as multiples. 

P. 107. 988 b 14. ji) A€yew here must mean ‘fail to say,’ not 
‘deny’. 
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P. 118, x. 2. Surely Aristotle’s argument is rather that if there 
must be an Idea answering to every common name, there must be 
an Idea answering to all the things that are ‘not beautiful,’ ‘ not 
good,’ ete. 

P. 119, x. 3. Prof. Taylor surely underestimates the force of the 
tpitos avOpwros argument. Plato states it in the Parmenides, not 
merely ‘ without formally indicating his answer to it,’ but with the 
admission that as yet he has no answer. And if it be said that 
‘“man”’ is not a member of the class ‘ men,”’ Aristotle held 
(and Plato’s language gives much ground for the view) that Plato, 
in ‘separating’ the idea, deprived it of genuine universality and 
made it one individual among others. 

P. 121, 1.6. Read ‘substrate’ for ‘substitute ’. 

P. 121. 990 b 34. It seems clear that Alexander read not 
ovcias, but oteia or (p. 91, 11, ed. Hayduck). Alexander 
does not interpret the passage well, but the sense seems to be as 
follows. L. 28. If things are to derive their nature from participa- 
tion in the Ideas, they must not participate in them indirectly by 
participating in substances in which Ideas inhere. The Ideas must 
themselves be substances inhered in. Now (1. 34) the same sort of 
things must be indicated by the term ‘substance’ in the real as in 
the ideal world. .:. (the conclusion of the enthymeme is easily 
supplied) as the Ideas are substances, the things to which they 
answer must be substances too. 

P. 128. 991 } 28. It was not the studies but their objects that 
were called ‘intermediate’. A comma should be read after apOpn- 
TUK). 

P. 128, x. 2. Aristotle's contention is that any 2 (definite or 
indefinite) must contain two units. This contention is surely true, 
and is surely no more ‘inaccurate’ or ‘loose’ than the statement 
‘that 2 is the number determined by the addition of 1 tol’. The 
Platonists cannot have been right in treating any sort of 2 as an 
ultimate principle co-ordinate with 1. 

P. 129, 1.4. ‘Should’ has dropped out after ‘ Platonists ’. 

P. 132, 1.15. Read ‘turned’ for ‘termed ’. 

P. 135. 992 619. The clause beginning ‘especially when’ 
contains nothing that is not contained in the principal clause. The 
stress must be on rodrov tiv i.e., ‘in the Platonist way,’ 
which looks for the same elements, one and dyad, in all the cate- 
gories. 

P. 144. A bracket has dropped out before ‘as’. 

P. 145, 1. 18. ‘Does not occur universally’ is ambiguous. Read 
‘is absent universally ’. 

P. 146, n. 2. yvworixwrépwv is surely active in its sense. 

P. 155, D. Aristotle expressly says (1076 a 22-28) that in this 
passage he is to discuss ra pabyparixa out of relation to Ideas. The 
discussion of Ideas does not come till 1078 6 9. This seems to 
have misled Prof. Taylor in his interpretation of the passage. N. 2 
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A. E. TAYLOR, Aristotle on his Predeoessors. 113 
on p. 156 is not correct. The theory in question involves only one 
kind of solid other than the perceptible solid—viz., the abstract 
solid of mathematics, e.g., the absolute sphere. The theory in- 
volves three kinds of plane :— 

(1) The mathematical plane got by abstraction from the perceptible 
surface. 

(2) The plane in the mathematical solid. 

(3) The plane abstracted from the mathematical solid. (See 
1076 b 30-32.) Aristotle seems to be careless in the enumeration 
of the lines and points involved in the theory. On the principle he 
applies to the plane, there should be seven kinds of line : 

(1) That abstracted from the sensible line. 

(2) That in plane (1). 

(3) That abstracted from plane (1). 

(4) That in plane (2). 

(5) That abstracted from plane (2). 

(6) That in plane (3). 

(7) That abstracted from plane (3). 

And on the same principle there should be fifteen kinds of point. But 
Aristotle wearies of the odpevats. 

In spite of these criticisms of details, the main impression which 

the book leaves is that of a very thorough and able piece of work. 


W. D. Ross. 


q 
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| A New Interpretation of Herbart’s Psychology andl Educational Theory 
a through the Philosophy of Leibniz. By Joun Davipson, M.A., D.Phil. 
q Edinburgh: William Blackwood & Sons, pp. xviii, 191. 


Tue trouble with ‘ interpretations’ is, that so frequently they lead the 
reader away from the original author. Dr. Davidson’s book, however, is 
q an exception. It would indeed hardly be intelligible unless the reader 
ji already was acquainted with Herbart’s writings. The difficulties in 
i Herbart himself are great, and probably all readers would wish that he 
had written in a style at once more attractive and more lucid. But he 
q has to be taken as he is, on pain of accepting something perhaps better, 

perhaps worse, but different from Herbart. Frankly, we admit, it is 


if easier to read Dr. Davidson than Herbart. Our interpreter has the 
if great merit of clearness. We can almost always, at first reading, tell 
! what he means. He hits the bull’s-eye often, like a trained marksman, 


and now and again we find ourselves counting up his scores, which we 
q realise are very high. 
We get a philosophy of education, and a very interesting one. We go 
back to Socrates who argued that virtue can be taught ; that the ignor- 
ant man cannot be truly virtuous ; and that knowledge is virtue. We 
f recognise that Herbart taught the same doctrine, and put it into peda- 
q gogic form. But getting into closer quarters with speculative questions, 
| Dr. Davidson's thesis is that Leibniz is a better starting-point for the 
interpretation of Herbart than is Kant. Accordingly, the philosophical 
theory of Leibniz is expounded, and expounded with great clearness. So 
clear and interesting is the exposition that we are led to wonder how 
| Leibniz would himself have developed an educational theory and method 
But Dr. Davidson is satisfied with 


from his philosophical principles. 

i showing that for Leibniz there is ‘no ego existing apart from that which 

| is to become a fact to it’. The ego and its contents are one and in- 
The 


: divisible in reality, whatever they may be for purposes of analysis. 
mind is a monad, whose life consists in ‘appetition,’ and ‘ perception,’ 
| and the object of perception is the universe implicitly implied con- 
| tained within the monad’s own life. This representation of this universe 
| at first takes place in a very confused manner. Such confused mode of 
q perception by the monad is what is known as external matter. Inter- 
4 action between one monad and another is only seemingly real and is 
| produced by pre-established harmony. 

From such a system of thought, Leibniz naturally holds that ‘subject’ 
q and ‘ object’ are inseparables, without meaning if taken independently. 
| Dr. Davidson attempts to show that on Leibniz’s principles the interaction 
{| between one monad and others may be real and not merely one which 
requires a theory of pre-established harmony for its interpretation. Leib- 
niz’s theory of feeling and will is founded on his theory of knowledge. 
There is a similar relation in Herbart. Dr. Davidson contends that 
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the Herbartian ‘soul’ is substantially the Leibnizian ‘monad’. Given 
the metaphysical ground-work of Leibniz’s and Herbart’s theories as the 
same, the psychological up-build of presentation, feeling, desire and will 
are shown by Dr. Davidson to be interpretable on similar lines. 

The later chapters of Dr. Davidson’s book contain a valuable exposi- 
tion of Herbart’s views of the concept of interest, and its implication. 
He also makes the occasion for a deduction from the Herbartian psy- 
chology of the fallacy of formal education and treats of the relation 
between individuality and many-sided interest. 

It is often said that Education is independent of all metaphysical 
theories. We are inclined to think that the study of such a book as this 
of Dr. Davidson, will show that this position cannot be sustained. 
Whether the ‘soul’ is an entity which, so to say, deals with its presenta- 
tions and moulds them into a unity of purpose of its own, or whether 
the soul simply emerges into consciousness by the inter-play of presenta- 
tions, is built up of them, and is itself, so to speak, the mosaic formed 
into a pattern by the relationships established by the presentations 
amongst each other, will bring the educational question: Are we to 
attempt to develop the soul by presentations, or from presentations to 
develop a soul? Does self-activity mean the same thing as ‘‘ many- 
sided interest” 

Dr. Davidson is quite clear that Herbart affords a better resting-place 
in metaphysics than does Hegel for the theory of Education. His last 
chapter is entitled ‘‘ Interest wrsus Self-realisation as the First Prin- 
ciple of Education”. He does not seem to be willing to admit that these 
two principles may be from an educational point of view complementary. 
He insists on regarding them as alternative. Against the theory of self- 
realisation as the educational end Dr. Davidson urges that the ‘‘self” 
can be as completely realised along the line of vice as along that of 
virtue. But surely precisely the same criticism applies to ‘ interest’. 
What guarantee is there that ‘interest ’ qua interest secures the ‘right’ 
sort of ‘interest’? It is objected against ‘ self-realisation’ that it 
has ‘no definite connotation and affords no guidance for educational 
practice,’ whilst ‘ interest’ implicitly contains a whole educational theory 
whose fundamental postulate is that very self-activity whose absence the 
Herbartian critic so much deplores ! 

Yet Herbart himself declared that the application of the test of a 
teacher’s success with a pupil must be deferred for thirty years, half a 
lifetime, before it can be decided whether the education given was such 
that the educand perceives from later experience and self-investigation, 
really suited and promoted his development. The fact is that the term 
‘interest’ is ambiguous ; it describes a process, and it also is used by 
Herbartians to indicate an ‘end’ of life—the creation and development 
of right ‘interests’. So far from accepting Dr. Davidson’s view of the 
definite connotation of interest, it is a question whether Education does 
not suffer as much from the use of the term as Economies suffers from 
the popular terms ‘ wages,’ ‘ profit,’ ‘rent’. 

Dr. Davidson, again, trenchantly urges against ‘self-realisation’ as an 
educational aim: ‘‘ The obtrusion of the ‘self’ in the expression of a 
working base principle of ethical life is only too apt to be self-defeating, 
as leading the individual falsely to identify the direct interest in self with 
the moral life. What is wanted in national, social and individual life is 
an outlook away from the self—a Herbartian interest, which is an interest 
in anything but the self.” But Rosenkranz has dealt with this very 
point, and shown that self-activity as an educational process must be 
developed by self-estrangement. 

Dr. Davidson considers ‘ self-realisation ’ an inferior ethical end to the 
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Buddhist Law of Righteousness which enjoins on {men the duty of de- 
stroying the illusion of self-hood. Ignorance, as Herbartians and the best 
Buddhists declare, is ‘tthe source of all moral wrong”. But let us 
remember it is ignorance which makes the ignorant a flock of sheep ; it is 
knowledge, or let us rather say, wisdom, which makes them individuals. 
And Dr. Davidson recognises the development of individuality as an 
educational principle as readily as a Hegelian. 

Sufficient, however, has now been said to show that Metaphysics plays 
an important part in the discussion of the place of the educational theory 
of Herbart, however much educationists insist on the educational in- 
dependence of Herbart’s contribution to practice from his theory. 

Dr. Davidson deserves recognition for his attempt to face the prob- 
lem in connexion with Herbart, and his adverse criticism of the 
Hegelian standpoint will stimulate discussion and promote thought 
amongst educationists. 

One of Dr. Davidson’s views certainly should be brought out into the 
open for discussion. He holds a very high opinion of the function of the 
State in connexion with Education. The State, apparently, is to regulate 
the ‘‘ differentiation of the education suitable for different individuals 
and communities in the State”. The individual must be encouraged 

‘**to travel along the lines of interest already known to him in so far as 
these tend in the right direction”. Dr. Davidson chooses as an instance 
the town-child and the country-child. Each, apparently, should be de- 
veloped along the lines of his own town or country interests. 

This seems to us, we confess, perilously near to the suggestion that all 
“*pents ”’ of nature and condition should be steadily cultivated. On this 
point Herbart himself has told us that such procedure is like the wish 
to exaggerate the humped-backness of an individual, who is already thus 
marked, and certainly if it does not militate against ‘ many-sidedness’ of 
interest, Dr. Davidson here is not in close keeping with the ideal of all- 
roundness. The interference of the State, quite apart from any abstract 
laissez-faire objection, does not seem to be likely to perform much for 
the good of the individual, in determining his surroundings, or process of 
education, whilst in the State schools the number of children entrusted 
to one teacher is so large, nor can one imagine Local Authorities likely 
to determine questions of local environment in the education of each 
individual child, with due absence of prejudices and preconceptions. 

Dr. Davidson’s later chapters leave Leibniz behind, or if they take 
him with them, do so by transfusion into modern thought by a method 

which would almost, if not entirely, have enabled Dr. Davidson to have 
brought Kant or Hegel into a similar position. But Dr. Davidson is 
greater than his particular thesis. He has brought a well-stored mind, 
an acute judgment, and an unusually lucid power of exposition, illustra- 
tion and teaching into his pages. He is a teacher of, as well as thinker 
on, educational science (or if you prefer, speculation), and there are few 
recent writers on educational philosophy of greater clearness. 
Foster Watson. 


An Introduction to Philosophy. By Sruarr Funiarton, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Columbia University. The Macmillan 
Company, 1906. Pp. xiii, 322. 


Some professors in America follow a plan common in Germany, but 
very rarely practised, I believe, in England, of printing an outline of 
Lecture-courses, something between a syllabus and a manual, in order 
to give a bird’s-eye view of the subject and to facilitate the compre- 
hension of every part by being able to refer it to the total scheme. 
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Such a work is Prof. Fullarton’s Introduction to Philosophy, and it seems 
to be well suited to its purpose. Whether that purpose is a good one 
must depend upon whether a course of lectures is to be little more than 
another book with extensive footnotes, or whether it is to be a free com- 
munication of ideas, personal and dramatic. The only excuse for giving 
a lecture, I should say, is to make it something as different as possible 
from the reading of a book. 

But there is another use for such an Jitroduction as the one before 
me: it might be put into a student’s hands whilst he was still doubting 
whether, or not, Philosophy should be his pursuit, or his principal pur- 
suit. Here, one might say to buoyant youth, here is a map of the road. 
Observe the Slough of Despond, the Hill of Difficulty, how the path 
swerves wide of that agreeable city, Vanity Fair; Doubting Castle is 
conspicuous from every point of view; and at the end of the journey 
shines New Jerusalem, depending for its population upon the arrival of 
successful pilgrims, and still uninhabited. Buoyant youth might then 
take the road, or not, at his own discretion, knowing the worst ; and if 
he would go, his blood would be upon his own head. 

‘Knowing the worst’? Why, no: that would be very unfair to Prof. 
Fullarton’s good sense and lucidity. Still, in his agreeable way, he 
shows the student over the whole field of thought, discussing the out- 
lines of the history of philosophy, the problems of the external world 
and of the mind, some types of philosophical theory, the relations of 
the philosophical sciences, the utility of philosophy and the spirit in 
which it ought to be studied. He gives everywhere references for 
further reading ; but in the chapters dealing with the external world and 
the mind, he follows especially his own System of Metaphysics, reviewed in 
Minp, N.S., 58. The whole is written with so much reasonableness and 
moderation that, I should think, many other teachers whose method 
required such a book, would find it useful, even if they did not entirely 
agree with the author’s opinions. 

The only startling doctrine that I have met with in the book occurs in 
§ 38. Having already shown that mental phenomena cannot occupy 
space, he here argues that ‘‘ no series of mental changes can occupy any 
portion of time, real time, or even fill a single moment in the stream of 
time”. Real time is the schema of physical processes, or causation, in 
which mental phenomena have no place. A sensation, strictly speaking, 
is not in time at all; real duration can only be predicated of the physical 
concomitant. The word ‘real’ is important ; for a sermon or a dream 
may have apparent duration, may seem long, though whether they really 
are so can only be measured by the clock or some physical standard. 
This doctrine, then, is exactly contrary to the ordinary derivation of time 
from subjective experience of change. For my part, I have always 
viewed the common doctrine with suspicion, because subjective changes 
want the detiniteness and regularity that characterise time ; but it is 
another thing to exclude them from time altogether. If not in time, 
how can they be concomitant with physical processes? As to the 
illusoriness of subjective time, nothing is fuller of illusions than the 
perception of space. But, to the best of my judgment (though I hardly 
like to trust it in this case), what has misled Prof. Fullarton 1s the 
word ‘ occupy,’ which is properly applicable only to space. Space may 
at a certain point be occupied by one body to the exclusion of all others ; 
but there is no mutual exclusion amongst the changes that occur in 
time. Time is never ‘occupied’. One reason why mental phenomena 
have no true spatial character is that they have no power of excluding 
bodies. But in time, mental changes and physical changes are all non- 
exclusive of one another in just the same way. It is true that subjective 
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peeve are usually less definitely measurable than physical changes ; 
ut then physical changes are known by observations that are infected 
by subjective error, and have to be averaged and corrected. If, then, 
we deny real time of thought, we must also deny it of perception ; and 
‘time’ will become a name for abstract regularity, which is not charac- 
teristic of any actual experience, and which no actual experience can be 
said to be ‘in’ or to occupy. 

Restraining the impulse to comment upon everything, I may say that 
amongst the later chapters of the book the thinnest is the one on Logic ; 
but, then, the subject is thin. In the chapter on Metaphysics the 
conclusion is that epistemology cannot be separated from Metaphysics 
and made a separate discipline; and this seems to me to be true. 
The practical admonitions that conclude the volume may be taken to 
heart not by students only: ‘‘Be prepared to enter upon a new way 
of looking at things’; ‘‘Remember that ordinary rules of evidence 


apply”. 
0. BR. 


| 


Sociological Papers. Vol. iii. By G. Ancupatt Rem, W. M‘Dovueatt, 

TayLer, J. ArrHur THomson, Patrick Geppes, A. E. 

Crawtey, R. M. Wentey, W. H. Beverrpur, G. WESSELITSKY, 

Mrs. SipNey Wess and H. G. Wetts. Published for the Socio- 
logical Society. London: Macmillan & Co. Pp. xi, 582. 


The unity formed by the papers in this volume is somewhat obscure, 
but in the nature of the case it must be so. ‘Sociology’ is not the 
name of a science, but is a term embracing a variety of studies on 
different planes, all of which have some social reference. Some link 
on to natural sciences, others are philosophical, others again economic, 
political or historical. Four of the papers now published by the Socio- 
4d logical Society are chiefly or largely biological. Dr. Archdall Reid deals 
q with problems of heredity and variability. Dr. Tayler expounds the 
theory that sociology is founded on ‘ Individuology,’ 7.¢., that the 
characteristics of individuals are ultimately responsible for social for- 
( mations. In Professor J. A. Thomson’s contribution stress is laid 
upon the social inferences which may be drawn from biological teaching 
in its application to the human race. Mr. M‘Dougall, also starting 
u from the biological approach, makes a practical eugenic suggestion. 
r Shortly expressed, it is that the children of the educated middle-class 
i who have succeeded should be paid for. The proposal is put forward 
f primarily with reference to the Civil Service and the academic profession. 
z In these callings are to be found first-class selections from the University 
i men in the United Kingdom. It is proposed that salaries should rise 
q with marriage, and then according to the size of families, as well as 
i by seniority and proved capacity ; and the hope is expressed that the 
a ‘reform’ would spread. Except where the intention of the service is 
to buy the whole of a man’s life, in which case provision for salaries to 
rise with marriage and the size of the family at the expense of bachelors T 
could be regarded as of the nature of insurance against the eventualities d 
of life, like pension schemes, the suggestion lays the axe to the root n 
principle of remuneration in society as at present constituted, 7.¢., that 
eae should be made in proportion to value of work done. Mr. u 
‘Dougall no doubt would argue that rearing a family of a particular 


quality is valuable work done for society which ought to be paid for. al 
But in spite of the persuasiveness of Mr. M‘Dougall’s advocacy one is tl 

beset with doubts. Is it clear that the native qualities of these families : 

0 


would ordinarily be above the average? The answer that biology teaches 
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this would not be correct. It is a conclusion founded upon moderately 
well-established doctrines of biology and certain social inferences. It 
is upon the latter that I am most inclined to cast doubt. If the child 
inherits a type and not the acquired characteristics of the parents, it 
has yet to be proved that the University man should be encouraged in 
the interests of society to have more children. Many of the successful 
University men, indeed, have come from the poorer classes, and many 
more might have come from them under a more internally mobile social 
system. Assuming that a special type succeeds in this way, and that 
more of such people so trained are needed, it would prima facie seem to 
be wiser to aid more of that type to enter their kingdom than to tempt 
those already discovered to be more prolific. Why artificially upset the 
balance of types before it is at all accurately known what the balance 
is! Moreover, no rule governs the selection of the mothers. And is 
the plan practicable? Imagine the situation created under present con- 
ditions, according to which each University in the United Kingdom is 
left free to manage its own finances, by the application for a University 
chair of two equally suitable men, one of whom was a bachelor and 
the other a married man with many children. Again one can foresee 
politico-social difficulties. Even if there be well-marked types, we do 
not want them to become castes or to be thought of as castes. 

The rest of the volume consists ef a sketchy paper on the origin of 
religion, by Mr. A. K. Crawley ; achapter in Russian Political History, 
with its centre of gravity in existing movements, under the title Thv 
Russian Revolution, by Mr. Wesselitsky ; a plea by Professor Geddes for 
the establishment of Civic Museums, in which he reveals again his well- 
known faith in collection, tabulation and arrangement, as a means of 
discovering the laws of nature ; sound, practical advice on methods of 
investigation in economics and political science, by Mrs. Webb ; a com- 
mendable piece of economic analysis, followed by sane, practical pro- 
posals, on the question of the unemployed, by Mr. Beveridge, in the 
discussion of which Mr. Hobson advanced again his peculiar views as to 
the want of balance between consumption and production ; a somewhat 
one-sided plea by Mr. Wells that the study and construction of social 
ideals should form the main work in sociology ; and an account of the 
teaching of sociology in America, by Professor Wenley. In the last: 
paper the little that the Americans have as yet to teach us in sociology, 
though it is usually a University subject among them and is extensively 
studied, is laid bare. The subject appears to be as frequently as not 
taught by rather incompetent persons who have ‘‘ happened into”? it. 
The great American Universities are as yet only feeling their way. 

S. J. CHApMAN. 


The Approach to Philosophy. By Raten Barton Perry, Ph.D., Assis- 
tant Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University. London; 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1905. Pp. xxiv, 443. 


The intention of this book is an immense one, but it is well fulfilled. 
Mr. Perry does not introduce us to philosophy by making his volume a 
mere history or a mere exposition of systems. It has a life and vigour 
of its own, because the author is determined that his readers shall 
understand what the philosophic problem means, even if he has to 
approach it first from one side, retreat to approach it from a second, 
and again from a third. Part I. shows how philosophy has its roots in 
the life known to our familiar experience. Part II. is more technically 
employed in stating the problem as it is differentiated into questions 
of metaphysics, logic, epistemology, wsthetics, ethies, theology or 
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psychology. Part III. expounds the four great recurrent systematic 
tendencies discoverable in the various solutions offered of the philo- 
sophic problem—the systems of naturalism, subjectivism, absolute 
realism and absolute idealism. The book ends with a recapitulation 
of results, a statement of the present eclectic position of philosophy 
with a reference to the modern movements of ‘‘ personal idealism” 
and ‘‘ pragmatism,” and a suggestion of Mr. Perry’s own views. 

The first ‘approach’ is an easy and popular one, leading through 
business, poetry, religion and science, to philosophy. The best part of 
the section is the well-balanced essay on ‘ Poetry and Philosophy ”. 
It may be a heresy, but it is rather a happy and illuminating one to 
sum up Shakespeare as ‘ universal,’ not ‘ philosophic ’—as a poet, not 
a philosopher-poet—because he ‘‘ puts no construction upon life” and 
‘‘there is no Shakespearian point of view”. Of more pure philosophic 
interest, however, is Mr. Perry’s contention, in his polemical chapter 
on ‘Natural Science and Philosophy,” that natural science is not co- 
extensive with the whole of knowledge because it is abstract, because 
its conclusions, though they ‘‘ may be abstractly true of everything, are 
completely true of nothing”. This criticism is the basis of his later 
rejection of naturalism as a satisfactory philosophy, although Mr. 
Perry makes it with an evident desire not to spoil, from lack of 
moderation or acknowledgment, the present rapprochement between 
naturalism and idealism. But moderation is throughout characteristic 
of the book. It appears in the second section in a warning not to 
press unduly what are after all only rather convenient abstract dis- 
tinctions between problems, but to remember that there is no such 
thing as separate solution of logical, metaphysical or epistemological 
questions. Hach involves the other. This second section, by the way, 
is the part of the book which suffers most from compression, and might 
‘have been shorter had it been longer’. 

Mr. Perry has, further, made a real effort to reach sympathetically 
the position of the great system-makers. The result is lucid exposition 
—no small merit when Absolute realism and Absolute idealism in their 
historic phases as rival theories of the Absolute have to be stated in 
concentrated form. These theories are left with their unsolved dilemma 
exposed to view---the presence of imperfection or evil within perfection 
as the Good. 

Mr. Perry’s own position shows strongly the modern determination 
to do justice to all elements of experience and withstand the attractions 
of completeness if that is arrived at by abstraction. Criticism has 
shown, he says, that reality can be construed neither in purely physical 
nor in purely psychical terms. Nor is it more successful to deduce the 
whole of experience from an ideal of rational or moral perfection. 
Error and evil make this impossible. What happens if we abandon 
the idea of a perfect unity and adopt a pluralistic philosophy ? Reality 
then contains various orders of which the physical, psychical, moral and 
logical orders are some, and no one of these orders or systems is 
reducible to another. We seem. driven back to some such pluralism 
after trying and repeating a series of monistic theories. From the 
moral side it has the merit of justifying endeavour to overcome evil, for 
evil is allowed to be a reality ; from the religious side it makes God a 
worthy object of worship, because neither morally evil nor indifferent. 

The book makes pleasant reading, with a touch of humour breaking 
through now and then, and the author has an aptitude for coining telling 
phrases. The appended bibliography should prove valuable to students. 


F. H. MELvILLe. 
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Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. New Series, vol. vii. Con- 
taining the papers read before the Society during the Twenty- 
eighth Session, 1906-1907. London: Williams & Norgate, 1907. 
Pp. 244. 


This annual volume again opens with a paper by the President. Dr. 
Rashdall’s theme is ‘* Nicholas de Ultricuria, a Medieval Precursor of 
Hume”. After noting the advantages possessed by clerical and denied 
to secular thinkers during the Scholastic era for getting their teaching 
diffused and their writings preserved and handed down, and the conse- 
quent oblivion to which some of the most original thought of the 
medieval period of philosophy has been relegated, he takes up the 
remarkable instance of one such neglected Schoolman. Quoting pas- 
sages from the works of this thinker and commenting upon their 
significance, he shows that they go far to anticipate the main theses 
of Berkeley and of Hume. The Hon. B. Russell contributes a paper 
‘On the Nature of Truth,” in which he argues that since the monistie 
theory of truth—that only the whole truth is wholly true—presents 
certain difficulties, and especially since there are reasons for rejecting 
the axiom on which it is based—that relations are always grounded in 
the natures of their terms—we must adopt another theory ; namely, 
either that those beliefs (or propositions) are true which are beliefs in 
facts, or that those beliefs are knowledge whose objects are true proposi- 
tions (such propositions then being facts). In the former case, truth 
means some sort of correspondence between beliefs and facts ; in the 
latter, no account can be given of what makes a proposition true. 
Between these alternatives Mr. Russell does not here decide. In a 
paper ‘‘On Causal Explanation” Mr. T. Percy Nunn describes and 
illustrates different forms of scientific explanation, and gives historical 
examples of the use and nature of hypotheses. The next contributor is 
Miss E. E. Constance Jones, whose subject is ‘‘ Logic and Identity in 
Difference”. Urging the importance for logic of precision in the use of 
this notion, and premising the distinction between individual or numeri- 
eal identity and exact resemblance, she shows how various logical pro- 
cesses-—assertion, classification, ete.—-can be exhibited as forms of unity 
in difference. Discoursing upon Humism and Humanism,” Mr. F.C. 8. 
Schiller maintains that, while these two types of philosophy resemble 
each other in being very pronounced empiricisms, and therefore in their 
common opposition to intellectualism, there are deep-seated differences 
both of attitude and doctrine between them ; and that, indeed, on some 
most important points, there is a profound antithesis between them and 
a marked congruity between Hume’s scepticism and rationalism. Mr. 8. 
H. Hodgson treats of ‘‘ Fact, Idea, and Emotion,” applying inspection 
of the actual nature of conscious experience in elucidation of such topics 
as the meaning of the concept of being, the distinction of knowledge and 
existence, the concept of matter, the meaning of truth, and the nature 
of the moral criterion. Dealing with ‘‘ Intuition ”’—its place in phil- 
osophy and its relation to self-knowledge—Mr. A. T. Shearman urges 
that a satisfactory system of philosophy must be one based on intuitions 
which are common to many different thinkers ; and contends (agreeing in 
part with Prof. Stout and in part with Prof. Dawes Hicks) that while 
sensory contents or intellectual elements are intuited or directly appre- 
hended, feeling, desire and activity are not, and that the subjective self, 
although known to exist, is not matter of immediate apprehension. The 
volume closes with a paper on ‘‘ Philosophy and Education ” by Mr. B. 
Dumville. Pointing out the frequent separation yet necessary interde- 
pendence of theory and practice, he sketches the main lines of relation 
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between philosophy and education in the history of thought, and con- 
cludes by urging the pressing need for philosophical directors of educa- 
tion and the application of philosophy to the elucidation of educational 
problems. 


The Liberal State: A Speculation. By Tuomas Wurrraker. London: 
Watts & Co., 1907. Pp, 202. 


In describing this thoughtful volume as a Speculation Mr. Whittaker 
takes the precaution to inform us that his forecast of the probable future 
of European political conditions is not a mere prophecy, or an attempt 
at prophecy. What he has tried to do is to give a sketch of a political 
ideal going in some respects beyond the existing order, but having its 
basis in the past, and growing out of the past. The chief title of the 
book, ‘‘ The Liberal State,” he also tells us does not refer to contemporary 
party distinctions. By a Liberal State he means a State which accepts the 
principle of democracy and the principle of intellectual freedom as the 
permanent elements of an ideal polity. These two principles he con- 
siders would now be accepted by both political parties in English life, 
although they might sometimes differ in their interpretation of them. In 
Mr. Whittaker’s opinion the real opposition to a Liberal State is to be 
found in a hierarchical or bureaucratic State in which a caste or an order 
of experts or the representatives of a doctrine govern without systematic 
popular control. 

Mr. Whittaker selects as the starting-point of his speculation the final 
crystallisation of human society set forth in Comte’s positive Polity. Of 
the three greatest synthetic intellects of the nineteenth century— Hegel, 
Comte and Spencer—he looks upon Comte as the most antipathetic in 
appearance to political Liberalism. But in spite of this antipathy to 
Liberalism Mr. Whittaker considers that Comte has not been of the 
slightest service to the defenders of the old authoritative order of society. 
If he will consult’ one of the late Ferdinand Bruneti¢re’s latest books he 
will find that this statement is a little too unqualified. In a volume pub- 
lished in 1905, entitled Sur les Chemins de la Croyance, Bruneticre 
attempts to show how the principles of Positivism can be used for the 
rehabilitation of medizeval Catholicism. Comte says Brunetictre shows 
that morality cannot constitute itself or justify itself or maintain itself 
independently of religion ; that religion must be based on the aftirmation 
of the supernatural, and finally that Catholicism is the response to these 
demands. Brunetitre it seems to me does not quite prove his case, but 
he produces a great deal of striking evidence from Comte’s writings in 
favour of it; and in any event Brunetitre’s work shows that Comte as 
well as Hegel or Spencer can be used in the interests of the old authori- 
tative order of things. But this is a side issue. It in no way affects the 
value of Mr. Whittaker’s volume which is full of admirable reflexions and 
sagacious points of view. We agree with him that ‘‘ Justice and Free- 
dom ” are better watchwords than ‘ Order and Progress’’. It is probable 
as he points out that the social order of the future will demand a more 
systematic regulation of industry on the part of the State, and that the 
State in the future will curtail the possibilities of acquiring social pre- 
dominance by the accumulation of wealth. Science, philosophy and poetic 
thought are an admirable source of inspiration for many types of mind, 
but it is doubtful if they will ultimately supersede religion among the 
masses of mankind. It is no doubt true that the medizeva! formulas in 
which popular religion now finds expression have largely lost their power. 
But the religious sentiment must not be confounded with the forms in 
which it temporarily finds expression. It possesses the power of casting 
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off antiquated formularies and of re-expressing itself in accordance with 
the highest and most inspiring ideals of individual and collective life. 


W. D. M. 


Lay Sermons and Addresses, Delivered in the Hull of Balliol College, Oxford. 
By Epwarp Carrp, LL.D., D.C.L., late Master. Glasgow : James 
MacLehose & Sons, 1907. Pp. 312. 


During his tenure of the Mastership of Balliol College, Dr. Caird was 
in the habit of delivering a lay sermon, or address, at the beginning of 
each academical year ; and twelve of these are now published in this 
volume. Several of them are suggested by current events, such as the 
death of Queen Victoria; some others are concerned with ethical pro- 
blems, more or less directly connected with the life of students ; but 
most of them are of a more general character ; and it may safely be 
said that all of them have a certain interest for the student of philosophy, 
especially for the student of ethics and the philosophy of religion. Per- 
haps the most important, from this point of view, are the two that come 
at the end of the volume—on ‘ Immortality ’ and on ‘ The Faith of Job’. 
The former contains, so far as I am aware, the most definite pronounce- 
ment that the author has ever made on that great problem on which so 
many of our leading philosophical thinkers have lately been expressing 
opinions. This pronouncement, if less confident than that of some 
others, is at least pretty decidedly on the aftirmative side. The dis- 
course on ‘The Faith of Job’ puts the author’s general religious position 
in a singularly direct and impressive form. The idea of the organic 
unity of social, and especially of national, life is strikingly emphasised 
in several of the other lectures ; and they may serve to bring home the 
idealistic conception of the moral and religious life to many to whom a 
more esoteric treatment is inaccessible. It is hardly necessary to add 
that the book is characterised throughout by the ripe wisdom, the lucidity, 
and the felicity of phrase which have long been familiar to all the pupils 


and readers of Dr. Caird. 
J. S. MACKENZIE. 


Die Kultur der Gegenwart, 1., 6.—Systematische Philosophie. Berlin : 
Teubner, 1907, pp. viii, 432. 


This is a volume in a series of encyclopedic range. The volume consists 
of essays in each of which a writer of established reputation undertakes 
an appreciation of the achievement and tendency of some phase of the 
philosophical disciplines in relation to the culture of the time. The 
word systematic is to be taken in the loose sense which it nowadays bears 
in Germany. Philosophy has abandoned its claim to uniqueness of 
method and its opposition of validity to fact, in being made to cover 
psychology. 

The essayists are independent one of another. Thus Wundt can 
characterise with complete detachment the metaphysical significance of 
Ostwald. The latter and Riehl are at issue as to the value of the law of 
the economy of thought put forward by Avenarius. Paulsen’s Mono- 
psychismus is alike alien from the views of Riehl and from the profession 
of faith with which Dilthey prefers to stop. Yet the spirit of the time 
has produced some unity of tendency. Measinie: there is among the 
writers no exponent of the dialectical method, no prophet of the abso- 
lute. Positively there is a common conviction that philosophy is 
essentially metempirical, though whether or how far the stress is on 
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the first syllable of this adjective might well be in dispute. It is in the 
main to the Naturforscher that they look for the supply of their raw 
material, and he is accordingly more in honour than the /achphilosoph. 
A mark of the completeness with which the shifting of emphasis has 
been effected is to be found in the fact that the article on psychology is 
the longest in the book. 

The general essay on the nature of philosophy with which the volume 
opens is by Dilthey. His fundamental thesis is an insistence on the 
phenomena of psychical structure, on conative continuity, or, more 
nearly in his own phrase, coherent unity of a selective or teleological 
character, which as objectified in society, in which the individual is 
concretely realised, finds itself included in a social structure or culture- 
system with a like coherence and unity of a purposive nature. Any 
culture-system in its historical evolution must orientate itself towards 
its environment and endeavour after a Weltanschawung of universal 
validity. Complete satisfaction, however, is unattainable, because the 
dominant categories obtained at this point in different spheres and from 
different angles are at once indispensable and irreducible alike to one 
another and to a common unity beyond them all. Being and End, ¢.y., 
refuse to collapse into unity, either by subordination of one to the other 
or by subsumption under some third. If we decline to mutilate the 
content, and equally, on the other hand, to sophisticate the form of our 
thinking, we must regard the prism of the world as never present, in any 
single view; to the extent of more than one facet completely grasped. 
Hence the high significance of personality in philosophy. It is the 
function of the master, as of the great artist, to present us with a lifescape 
that we have not had heretofore. In a momentary flash from a new 
angle, as it were, and under a controlled perspective, a subordination 
or suppression of some categories is rendered to intuition. Such thau- 
maturgy has no finality. The upshot, it should seem, is sheer relativism. 
Dilthey’s answer is that it is not so, but rather the sovereignty of the 
spirit over all determinate points of view, conjoined with the conviction 
of the existence for us of the single reality of the world, under the ex- 
pressions of its manysidedness in the enduring types of Weltanschawuny 
(p. 62). 

Enforced with much eloquence and in particular enriched with a 
discussion of the points of contact and divergence between the philo- 
sophical outlook on the one hand, and the religious and again the poetic 
on the other, the exposition leaves the impression of dignity and of a 
rare atmosphere. A Reliqionsphilosophie is involved, and a philosophy of 
art, as represented by poetry. The latter in especial is striking in the 
nicety of its illustrations and appreciations. 

In a list of names marking the stations of objective idealism Heraclitus 
and Shaftesbury are found with Spinoza and Hegel (p. 58) ! 

Riehl’s subject is Logic and Epistemology. His essay is the shortest 
in the book and packed full of matter, yet never disproportionate or 
failing in lucidity. His sense of the essential is so happy that he seems 
justified both in what he includes and what he omits. He opens with a 
brief but illuminating treatment of the Aristotelian logic, in which, 
having disposed of the pretension that the science of the form of science 
can be dependent on the special science of psychology, he exhibits the 
syllogism as involving insight into necessity. The phrases in which this 
is pointed out (p. 78; contrast Ostwald, p. 143), without using other 
than the stock instance, have almost the effect of originality. But he 
recognises that as real implication syllogism involved the assunaption of 
the metaphysic of substantial forms, that as pure logic it was open to 
development along the line of mathematical symbolism and along the 
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line of a more radical doctrine of predication, and that as method it was 
not a good instrument of discovery. Accordingly he sets Galilei beside 
Aristotle as the creator of a new organon. When upon a hint from 
Plato the author of the Viscorsi substituted analysis for abstraction and 
formulated his metodo risolutivo, and further advanced upon Plato by 
applying it experimentally, logic as method rejected the antithesis 
between deductive and inductive methods and found its one way. 
‘The sciences separate in virtue of their objects are combined into 
the unity of science in virtue of their method,’ which is not two but 
one—so Riehl! argues against Rickert’s demarcation of the historical 
sciences by their special method. It is probably the not wholly favour- 
able characterisation of the ‘algebraic’ logic (pp. 80-1, and p. 100, Note 
2) that will most interest English readers. ‘Speech too is only a symbol 
of thought, but it is its primary and most intimate symbol, whilst arti- 
ficial signs are symbols of symbols.’ ‘ What separates the sphere of logic 
from that of mathematics proper is the concept of number,’ and so on. 
Riehl’s theory of knowledge is of course well known. His protest, 
however, against the neo-positivist theory of knowledge with its reliance 
on the concept of ‘pure experience’ and with its use of the law of parsi- 
mony is noteworthy. Pure experience is an ambiguous phrase defined 
in a circle by Avenarius himself, and as used by him involves an illicit 
abstraction. The validity of a concept is more than its ‘economical’ 
character ; it could not indeed be economical if it were not something 
more. Though the thinker criticised is Avenarius (p. 92 and p. 102, 
Note 1), Ostwald also is glanced at, who (/xfra, p. 149) says we might 
just as well employ a saw-toothed line as a straight one for our norm, 
were it not that the difficulties of calculation or construction would 
not be balanced by an increased fertility im scientific results. It is Ost- 
wald too who is in question when Riehl observes that, whatever the ulti- 
mate formula of Energetics is, it is irrelevant to the determination of the 
truth or otherwise of Kant’s doctrine of the permanence of substance. 
Riehl’s conclusion too is characteristic, to the etfect that the principles 
of our Erfahrungswissen are immutable, progress being admissible only 
in the case of the special experiences dominated by these principles. 
Wundt follows with an article on metaphysics. His views on meta- 
physics having been developed elsewhere, he wisely elects not to repeat 
himself, and the result is a wise and witty essay, perhaps the brightest 
in the book. Having formulated and illustrated a law of three stages in 
the development of metaphysics, the poetic or mythopeoeic, the dialectic 
with its bifurcation into speculative idealism and realism severally, and 
the critical, he determines the stages or positions between stages, with 
or without a hark back or throw forward, to which the leading teachers 
of the nineteenth century, and in especial some living writers, belong. 
Thus von Hartmann is regarded as having relapsed to the first stage, 
to which Schopenhauer had occasional and even frequent leanings. 
Heeckel’s Riddle of the Universe is also naively mythopceic. Ostwald 
and Mach, despite of their affinities and mutual sympathy, are allotted 
to the speculative and critical stage severally. Mach is ‘an inverted 
Kant’ in respect of his treatment of what Kant calls form and content 
of sensibility. Wundt is well pleased to find these witnesses from the 
ranks of original opponents of metaphysics to the inevitability of the 
metaphysical impulse, and the persistence of types of philosophising. 
As to originality, Epigonen sind wir alle. Wundt closes with some 
remarks on the future of metaphysics, but, probably through his fear 
of poaching on Paulsen’s preserves, they are disappointingly jejune. 
The notions of higher reality than that of phenomena and of the possi- 
bility of a deduction of phenomena, must be abandoned. Metaphysics 
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admits of no progressus in this sense, only a regressus. Wundt’s anti- 
Hegelian convictions do not prevent some wise and sympathetic remarks 
on Hegel, as on Herbart, whom he equally regards as a spent force. 

Ostwald deals with the philosophy of nature. Joying in the uncer- 
tainty of logical process, and therefore in the trans-experiential and 
prophetic character of any scientific ratiocination, he regards all science 
as empirical and abstract. Its abstractions in its dealings with its 
empirical material are subjective in their inception, but not arbitrary 
in virtue of the principle of economy. Beyond the particular sciences 
there is room for post-naturalia of a kind, the most general concepts 
relative to the sphere of independent things, 7.¢., to the region from 
which we receive energy beyond the threshold-value of our sensibility. 
Here comes in Hnergetik, which further bulks large in Ostwald’s classifi- 
cation of the sciences. The classification is admittedly of Comtist 
inspiration, though the first group in it, that of the logico-mathematical 
sciences, owes its principle of sequence to the speculations of Peano. 
The introduction of self-regulation of streams of energy with the 
biological sciences is evidently a source of trouble to the writer, his 
older naturalism and newer pragmatism not fully fusing. Ostwald 
closes with an indication of questions which neither the research of 
natural science nor philosophy of nature, which seems to differ from 
Forschung only in generality and posteriority, can answer. 

The treatment of psychology is in the safe hands of Ebbinghaus. In 
part he draws upon the published portion of his Grundziige, and the 
chief interest belongs naturally to the discussions of such subjects as 
belief, religion and art, which correspond to what he holds still in 
manuscript. The way in which past experience enriches but controls 
perception as opposed to sense and bulks still larger in representation, 
and again in organised thought, has for result a cleavage between subjec- 
tive conviction and objective correctness. The former dominates the 
childhood of the individual and the race where the experience is slight 
and analogy the fruitful source of advance and mistake. We grow sub- 
jectively more sceptical, objectively more of realists in the plain man’s 
sense of the word. Among the more persistent beliefs or subjective 
convictions are certain responses to need, among which the religious 
faith in help for our ignorance and our weakness amid a hostile environ- 
ment, in remedies for miseries of growing foresight, to adapt a phrase 
from Rousseau, is the most prominent. The felt need for help is, 
through the machinery of animism, based on the phenomena of dream 
and the like, crystallised in the belief in a world of environing spirits, 
good and bad, to be conciliated like our fellows good and bad if we but 
knew how. Cultand the medicine-man emerge. Seeming failure is ideally 
cancelled by a prorogation of the ultimate issue to the life beyond. The 
growth of the moral life leads to the moralisation of the spirit-world 
and the consequent fading of polytheism and nationalism. The growth 
of knowledge disintegrates the idea of interference. But the future still 
is dark and the fear of perils which we cannot meet recurrent. The 
moral god and the god who is only manifest in, if not identical with, the 
world and its uniform laws, still are objects of faith in which the believers 
find what they seek, succour against the unknown and fearful, rest to 
the heart. Art too is a support against the unsatisfying enjoyments 
that breed satiety and reaction and new desire. Possibly religious in 
use to begin with, and with its raw materials employed to give greater 
chances of survival through sexual selection, it is only as chosen for its 
own sake or as an end satisfaction that it finds its characteristic place in 
human life. Other characteristic things in Ebbinghaus are his brief 
appreciations of his predecessors—Herbart, Fechner, and the rest—his 
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degradation of ‘so-called Phintasic’ to quite minor significance, and 
again his vigorous maintenance of the thesis that natural causation 
presents a closed system, in which he makes use of Rubner’s experi- 
ments as to energy in animal life, and of Atwater’s proofs that man is no 
exception to the rest of the animal world. 

Rudolf Eucken writes on the philosophy of history, with some 
indebtedness to Flint. In his interesting survey of the history of this 
branch he omits all reference to the Politics of Aristotle, and shows 
already that it is the time-problem that absorbs him. In order to 
philosophise happenings in time a point of view is needed from which 
time is irrelevant. How is this possible? Only, thinks Eucken, if 
history be the point of contact between the Dasein of men as natural 
beings in the time-order and a (revstesleben transcending this time-order. 
We need a new idealism. The essay is somewhat rhetorical and not 
always quite clear. It might perhaps be held that the solution as here 
worked out is only a restatement ot the problem. 

Paulsen’s article on Ethics expounds the antithesis of the teleological 
ethics of energeia to the ethics of duty, and declares for the former. The 
good or end gets its content in the action of the tribal or social self upon 
the individual. This relation of individual to society needs grounding 
in an objective idealism which shall tind room within it for the facts of 
historical evolution. In naming Spencer's Principles of Morality as a 
work of allied tendency Paulsen is surely a little misleading. Spencer 
could not admit the objective idealism without which the interrelations 
of individual and society require a different explanation, and Spencer’s 
hedonism, though finally perhaps ‘ transfigured,’ is of the essence of his 
view, though to Paulsen it would be repugnant and unpsychological. 

Miinech discourses adequately of Pedayoyik. Sitting loose from for- 
mule, he has been able to touch lightly and suggestively on the main 
problems and theories in an exceedingly readable essay. His select 
bibliography is sutfticient for the purpose in hand. 

Lipps on the subject of Austhetics presents a complete contrast. 
Taking the line (as he says, p. 388) that this sketch cannot well be 
anything but the reproduction of certain fundamental ideas of his 
larger work, he has been hampered by the limitations of space, and 
has produced a rather dry summary. His consideration of the exact 
nature of the subjectivism of zesthetic appreciation is of course of per- 
manent value, and he has some subtle remarks on the nature of a mixed 
art, such as musical drama, and the relation of its product to the products 
of the parent arts severally. 

To Paulsen finally, who alone contributes two essays, is delegated the 
task of outlining the problem of the future, and of estimating the 
tendencies of the present and the solution they make for. He starts 
from Kant, but dissents from the master’s phenomenalism in regard to 
the inner life, his doctrine of the empirical self. Within us we have a 
revelation of that which is per se, and, through the involvement of the 
external phenomenon with the psychical reality for which it is, we get an 
extension of the conviction of reality to the external also, so far as it 
can be conceived as psychically or spiritually constituted. We reach 
something that may be called Monopsychismus. The saltus involved in 
this form of psychical interpretation of the physical is doubtless the 
cause of the favour with which Paulsen regards the voluntarist tendency 
of much contemporary philosophising. His refusal to help himself out 
by means of an eclectic compromise with vitalism is creditable. That 
the objectivity of his idealism must be achieved from a subjective and 
relativist starting-point is again perhaps a ground for his insistence on 
Phantasie as a characteristic of all the great philosophic thinkers, 
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Spinoza not excepted, nor Kant, at least so far as Architectonic goes. 
And to a reflective anthropomorphism is consistently assigned the réle 
of metaphysical method. Der Anthropomorphismus, wenn man so will, ist 
die Methode der Metaphysik. And he goes on: ‘apparently no recom- 
mendation. It will, however, remain the last word’ (p. 405). 

Truly we may say with Wundt that it is the day of the Epigoni ! 


Herverr W. 


Untersuchungen zur Sinnespsychologic. FRANZ BRENTANO, Leipzig: 
Duncker und Humboldt, 1907. Pp. 161. M.4.20. 


This book consists of lectures delivered before various societies during 
the last fifteen years by the author, the well-known psychologist and 
logician. The first (held in 1893) and its replica (No. 4, 1905) treat of 
‘phenomenal green,’’ while the second, from the International Congress 
of 1896, treats of the individuation, multiple quality, and intensity of 
sensuous phenomena. The third, which will not be discussed further 
here, works out analogies between vision and hearing. 

Is (phenomenal) green not a mixture of the (sensations) blue and 
yellow? Brentano’s chief justification of this preliminary question is the 
fact that painters always call green a mixture of blue and yellow, whereby 
the objection that they do so because they usually obtain green by mix- 
ing yellow and blue pigments, is of no avail, because they obtain green 
often otherwise and moreover do not claim to see red and green ina 
grey got by mixing red and green pigments. Brentano develops a new 
theory of colour vision, in which red, yellow and blue are the funda- 
mental colours from which all others are got by mixture, while each is 
accompanied by a white component. Complementary phenomena are 
due to the suppression of the positive colours by the intensity of the 
white components of each, which reinforce each other. Contrast and 
after-images are always of such a kind that their colour is the resultant 
of the mixture of those elementary colours which were not in the stimu- 
lus, ¢.y., stimulus, yellow—after-image, blue-red, 7.¢., violet. Brentano 
supports this statement by reference to experiments. He believes that 
his system enables him with moderate assumptions to overcome difticul- 
ties inherent in Henrig’s dissimilation-assimilation theory. The facts 
of colour-blindness lastly are harmonised by the formulation of the law : 
he who lacks one colour (¢.g., red), lacks also the possibility of pheno- 
menal mixture of the two others he still has (7.., blue and yellow to 
green) (p. 41). Brentano’s theory reinstates Young’s elementary colours 
and justifies Githe’s observations. So much for the theory, which is as 
good as any other, if it arranges and explains all the facts equally well. 
It is however evident that the leading motive for Brentano is the fact 
that the best colour observers (painters) see blue and yellow in green. 
Green stands naturally in the centre of the discussion, because the 
theories of colour-vision of both Helmholtz and Henrig look upon green 
as a simple elementary colour. It is almost taken for granted that 
orange, for instance, is a ‘“‘phenomenal” mixture of red and yellow. 
The difficulties begin of course with the psychological realism which 
necessarily follows from Brentano's theory, ¢.g., in the view that from a 
mixture of blue and yellow white results because the blue and yellow 
sensations, which are really there, are overweighted by the double dose 
of white sensation and are only noticeable as a faint green. We see 
green, ?.¢., blue and yellow together, in the spectrum, because blue and 
yellow sensations are here excited with at least only one white com- 
ponent and are therefore visible. This theory leads naturally to the 
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further realistic theory, that the intensity of sensation is to be conceived 
as its degree of density and to the statement that in any very weak 
colour all five colours, black, white, red, yellow and blue, are all present 
together. It is perhaps better not to be too confident about such obser- 
vations. In any case the painter’s observation has no right to decide 
between the views that green is a phenomenal mixture of yellow and 
blue, and that green is like blue and like yellow, any more than it has in 
the case of orange. It is the more reserved attitude willingly to recog- 
nise the resemblances between colours and the agreement between these 
resemblances and the more likely physiological theories of colour-vision 
and to be very chary about building a psychological theory of colour- 
vision on the one or the other. These physiological theories of colour- 
vision, resting, as they do, entirely on equations of colour-mixture, 
negative instances, such as colour-blindness and other equally objective 
observations, do not involve or support a psychological theory of colour- 
vision of a realistic kind at all. 

Kssay II. develops the thesis already mentioned that intensity of sen- 
sation is to be explained as greater density of sensation particles. Sen- 
sations are of different quality and are individualised and localised by 
their place in a sensation-space, as times in a time-space. They are im- 
penetrable the one to the other, and they can be present in greater or 
less density while differences in such density and in quality cannot be 
perceived under a certain ‘degree. Suppose two kinds of sensation- 
elements mixed together, so that the distance of the elements from one 
another is below the threshold of perception, then the result in a mas- 
sive sensation will be a multiplicity of distinguishable, but inseparable 
qualities. This is exemplified in sensations of sight and hearing, ¢.9., 
green = blue + yellow sensation particles ; dark green = green particles 
of low density with black sensation particles in the spaces ; so tone- 
fusion. ‘The psychic world is in every way analogous to the physical 
world, though the latter as against Wundt, is not dispensable. Surely 
the answer to all this is the very argument Brentano uses in the first and 
fourth essays, namely, that direct introspection reveals in the localisation 
of sensations something more than a sensation of a certain quality in a 
certain position in a sensation world. The localisation of sensations is 
itself an experienced fact in quite another manner to the difference in 
experience, if any, which results from two otherwise similar experiences 
happening merely at different times. Similarly, the character of intensity 
isa matter of direct experience, which, though possibly explicable by a 
theory of the density of psychological elements of a realistic nature, is 
not removed by such a theory. It is easier to assent to these intro- 
spective facts than to work out the exceedingly complex implications of 
Brentano’s theory. Brentano says his theory explains why there is an 
upper and a lower limit to intensity, namely, because the elements won’t 
be compressed beyond a certain point, but surely there is no more 
trouble in accepting the fact of lower and upper limits of intensity, than 
in accepting, as Brentano does, the fact of a threshold of perception for 
degrees of density. 

H. T. Warr. 


Die Elemente der Erziehungs- und Unterrichtslehre. Auf Grund der 
Psychologie der Gegenwart.  Dargestellt von Dr. Paul Barth, a.o. 
Professor an der Universitit zu Leipxg. Leipzig: 1906. Verlag von 
Johann Ambrosius Barth. Pp. xi, 515. M. 7.20. 


This treatise is an attempt to deal with the science of Education in 
the light of the most recent advances in Psychology and Sociology. It 
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deals with theory, and is especially concerned with the practical side of 
instruction. It refuses to adapt itself to special grades of schools or 
instructors, and regards the work of education as the same in principle 
in all grades. The first part of the work considers Education and 
Instruction in general, dealing with the formation of will and feeling, 
Under the heading of the formation of the mind, the author treats of 
Anschauung, Attention, Judgments, formation of Concepts, ‘‘System- 
bildung”. The Lehr-plan and Lehr-gang are discussed. On the practical 
side every subject of the school curriculum is carefully considered, and 
its rationale determined. The work consists of over 500 large octavo 
pages, and its especial feature is the wide reading of the latest and best 
writers worthy of consideration, which the author has undertaken before 
forming his conclusions. It is a book which may fairly be offered to the 
educational sceptic, to show that there is ‘something’ to occupy the 
mind of a student in this new ‘science of education’. Kducation can 
claim to be a ‘learned’ profession, not only in the academic subjects 
which the teacher must know, like every other student, but also in the 
very ground-work of his profession. In Dr. Barth’s book the subject 
looms as learned as, say, a book on the theory of law. Moreover, Dr. 
Barth is in the vanguard of educational thought. In considering the 


aim of education, he criticises the suggestions of Herbart and Basedow, 


but prefers the view of Schleiermacher, that education has for aim the 


cultivation of fitness for the life of the community. Edueation, in Dr. 


Barth’s view, has grown out of the idea of the social life. If education 
is to prepare the pupil for the life of human intercourse, it must be by 
regarding the individual as a social unit. Society is earlier than the 
individual, ‘n the logical sense of the term. The sociological basis has 
worked enormous results in jurisprudence. It will probably effect great 
modifications in the theory of education, possibly requiring considerable 
reconsideration, say, from the Herbartians. There is no doubt, as, 
indeed, Dr. Barth perceives, that the historical element will play a 
greater part in the theory of education than it has hitherto done, 
possibly with as much fruit as in the province of political economy. 
It is to be wished that Dr. Barth had treated the historico-sociological 
aspect of education in greater detail. The present-day scientific theories, 
as Dr. Barth points out, may modify all our old theories of education, 
especially the old views of the influence of heredity, on the formation 
of character. The factor of ‘ Variation’ came from the physical side ; 
now from the psychical side comes ‘Suggestion’. The whole tendency 
of modern science, therefore, seems to point to a great hopefulness in 
dealing with the most conservative factors of human nature, ¢.q., dis- 
positions, inclinations, ‘instincts,’ as susceptible of more ready modifi- 
cations than were supposed. Baldwin is probably right, says Dr. Barth, 
when he says: ‘Suggestion is just as much an original and motor 
impulse as pleasure and pain”. 

Dr. Barth in one passage shows the bearing of his general sociological 
view on the Curriculum. He says: ‘‘ A complete statement of the theory 
of education and of instruction would enter into the details of the 
present condition of the organisation of educational institutions, would 
treat of their gradation, their dependence on the State and on society, 
their essential spirit and their external regulations. And not less desir- 
able would be (in accordance with the direction which the author wishes 
should be given to the whole work of education) an acquiescent or re- 
jecting judgment on them. But such a criticism could only be built 
upon a thorough, historical survey of the development of education, 
which would here presume especially the correlation of education with the 
changes in society. This cannot be enclosed within the compass of this 
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volume.” Dr. Barth intends to make such an exposition and also 
criticism, in a later book. We can only hope that Dr. Barth will be 
able to execute this task. It would not only be an extremely interesting 
undertaking, but would exhibit in a concrete form the significance of 
the alliance of education with sociology. The tendency of some impor- 
tant educationists at the present day to suppose that a theory of 
education is virtually independent of a study of its history, is purely 
doctrinuire. Dr. Barth’s proposed work would do much to bring Edu- 
cational Theory into line with the inquiries which have produced the 
best recent results in the study of Jurisprudence and Economics. 


Foster Watson. 


Fortschritte der Kinderseelenkunde. By Witnetm AmENt, Ph.D. Leipzic : 
Engelmann. Pp. 76. 
Nervenkrankheit und Lektiire. By Prof. H. OppennEmmM. Berlin: Karger. 
Pp. 120. 
The Psychology of Child Development. By Irvine Krvne, Chicago. Lon- 
don: Fisher Unwin. Pp. 265. 


These little books all deal with the problems of Child Study. In the 
first Dr. Ament, in remarkably brief space, classifies and summarises the 
manifold contributions to this subject which were made between the 
years 1895-1903. He has thus provided students with a guide-book and 
bibliography which should be of no little value in view of the bewildering 
multiplicity of articles bearing upon the nature and development of the 
child. Dr. Ament has not included in his guide-book any sufficient 
account of what has been done by medical men in the way of correlating 
the physical and psychical features of children’s growth. That this side 
of child study is worthy of attention is shown by the three valuable 
essays of Prof. Oppenheim, whose observations on the nervous condition 
of children at different ages are of the greatest practical value. 

Mr. King’s Psychology of Child Development aims at presenting a con- 
sistent and intelligible outline of the mental development of the child 
from the standpoint of mental function. The point which he specially 
emphasises is that ‘‘there is a psychology of the child-mind that is 
essentially different from that of maturity, simply because it is not 
legitimate to discuss mental powers and contents in and of themselves, 
but only with reference to their setting in experience, and further because 
in children we have a different sort of an experience from that possessed 
by the adult ”. 

Prof. Dewey has written an introduction in which he approves of the 
method of the author. The book, however, claims more originality than 


it seems to possess. 
Joun Epaear. 


Die Beeinflussung der Sinnesfunctionen durch geringe Alkoholmengen. I. Teil. 
WiLHELM Specut. Leipzig: Engelmann, 1907.’ Pp. 115. M. 1.60. 


This careful and interesting piece of work is the first of a series of papers 
by the author on the effect of alcohol on psychical processes. He de- 
parts from the methods used by Kraepelin in favour of an examination 
of the absolute threshold and the difference threshold for sound, and 
obtains good results, although his review of the work of Kraepelin and 
his pupils is not always quite just. It is at least not obvious that 
Wundt’s views on apperception and association are so very _— and 
sufficient, that a short statement of them should discount Kraepelin’s 
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method of association experiments and his statement of his results. 
Besides, the work on memory has shown that a seemingly elementary 
process, as is for instance present in the determination of the difference 
threshold, is not necessarily a more favourable instrument for obtaining 
results of a certain kind, than a seemingly more complex one. Specht 
found that the difference threshold rises and the absolute threshold falls 
under the influence of alcohol (40, 20, 10c.c.). Different degrees of 
poisoning show themselves in the varying tendency of the observer to be 
dominated by the intensity of the last perceived stimulus, a weak second 
stimulus seeming more intense than a preceding louder one. This the 
author shows to be due probably to the lapse under alcohol of the ability 
to compare sensations. The momentary sensation then becomes more 
penetrating to the observer, so that the absolute threshold falls, and the 
difference threshold rises. The results obtained in this paper are clear 
and seem thoroughly reliable. 
H.-J. W. 


Problemi della Scienza. By Feprerico Enriques. Bologna; Zanichelli, 
1906. Pp. iv, 593. 


This work forms probably the most thorough and comprehensive study 
that has appeared in recent years of the concepts on which modern 
science is built. Included in its scope are a general discussion of the 
possibility, aims and limits of Science, and a detailed treatment of the 
special problems of Logic, Geometry, Mechanics, Physics and Biology. 
It is written with a profound knowledge of the history and modern 
developments of Science, and with a critical grasp of the trend of 
philosophical thought and of the underlying psychological questions, 
such as are rarely found united in one mind. Certainly the work 
should contribute in no small degree towards the end which its author 
desires to have realised—that of a scientific education by which the 
labourer in every special field may understand how the subject of his 
own research is subordinated to the more general problems. 

The aim of the volume is what is called a Positive Gnoseology (p. 70), 
the first problem of which is to determine the criteria implied in our 
conception of objective reality, as opposed to illusion and error of the 
senses ; but it has to deal also with the technique of observation and 
experiment, the nature of mental elaboration, the validity of concepts, 
ete. Thus, while Logic shows the 7deal method of procedure in scientific 
construction, the method of proof, Gnoseology will show the real methods, 
the methods of discovery. It is a direct critical examination of Science, 
regarded as itself the fact to be explained. 

Reality means, according to Enriques, the correspondence of sensa- 
tions with expectation ; a real existing by itself, independently of our 
experience, is simply an absurdity. His criticism of this conception, as 
of those of an object-in-itself, a subject-in-itself, an absolute-in-itself, 
and his insistence on the essential relativity of the distinctions from 
which they arise, are both novel and interesting. On the other hand, 
he recognises to a greater extent than most ‘‘ positive” critics the 
function of imagery and hypotheses in the progress of science, as ideas 
directive of experience and research. Indeed he shows that much that 
passes for objective knowledge, for example the mechanical view of 
nature, is inherently imagery or subjective ‘‘ modelling”. Throughout 
the work it is argued that the fundamental logical processes, in the 
building and development of concepts, are really psychological, 7.¢., the 
processes of association and dissociation, under the regulation of the 
will. For example, ‘‘to think an object is to determine it precisely, to 
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distinguish it as recognisable, 7.e., to inhibit the course of those uncon- 
scious associations that would tend to modify its image”. This is the 
small modicum of validity allowed to the principles of Substance, Cause, 
Energy, of the ‘‘ Higher Logic”. 

‘Successive Approximations ” is the keynote of Enriques’ conception 
of scientific knowledge. Metaphysics itself is held to be subject to the 
same law, otherwise known as the law of ‘‘ Least Effort”’—‘‘ that new 
associations, representing causal relations, tend to effect themselves 
along the associative tracts already laid down by other habitual pro- 
cesses ”’ (p. 259). 

These principles, as has been said, are applied in the second part 
of the work to the special sciences of Geometry, Mechanics, Physics 
and Biology. ‘The net result of a really brilliant analysis is to show 
that the law of universal mechanism, the ground-assumption of the 
physical sciences, is itself, as usually expressed, a transcendent concep- 
tion which must be set aside. In Physics it is possible to retain the 
spirit of this universal mechanism and of the determinism it implies. 
In Biology, on the other hand, the teleological remains a distinct and 
valid principle of judgment alongside of—but not in conflict with—the 
mechanical. The teleological explanation expresses a first degree of 
knowledge, the inference from effect to cause ; it may give place at any 
time to the more perfect type of explanation—the mechanical, that 
from cause to effect. But while there is no contradiction between the 
teleological and the mechanical explanations of the phenomena of life, 
on the other hand—and this is the conclusion of the work—the mechani- 
cal hypothesis may be regarded as both indifferent and irrelevant to the 
progress of Biology. The cases with which the latter has to deal are 
so infinitely complex, and therefore so many complementary hypotheses 
become necessary, that the mechanical one (with which we start) almost 
or wholly disappears. 

J. L. M. 


Le Base dell?’ Umanismo. By P. R. Trorano. Turin, Rome, Milan: 
Fratelli Bocca, 1907. Pp. 244. 


Prof. Troiano, who teaches moral philosophy in the University of 
Turin, has attempted in this very lucid and interesting volume to sketch 
the outlines of a ‘critical humanism’ or ‘humanistic spiritualism,’ of 
which he considers successively the epistemology, the theory of value 
and the religious applications. The vigour, common sense and common 
honesty of his polemic against absolutism plainly show that genuine and 
thorough-going humanism has taken firm root in Italy, where apparently 
absolutism is either not so powerful or not so fanatical as elsewhere. It 
would sometimes seem, however, that the most exact equivalent of Prof. 
Troiano’s ‘humanism’ would be what in British Philosophy has (inade- 
quately enough) been called ‘personal idealism’. For, though he often 
argues pragmatically (e.9., pp. 63, 187, 202), and there can be no question 
of his decided anti-intellectualism, the relations he conceives to exist 
between what he calls ‘ pragmatism’ and his own ‘ humanism’ are not 
conceived quite as a British ‘humanist’ would conceive them. Thus he 
distinguishes (pp. 14-15) humanism from pragmatism, and holds that the 
latter tends to confound the conceptions of being and value, truth and 
utility, and to restrict the field of scientific research. From other 
passages, however, it would seem that the ground of this discrepancy is 
twofold, and neither serious nor tenable. In the first place, Prof. 
Troiano appears to construe ‘ pragmatism’ rather too narrowly, as mean- 
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ing chiefly ‘fideism,’ 7.¢., its application to religion (cf. pp. 73, 197). 
Secondly, his logical objection to a completely pragmatic view of truth 
seems to be due to his having (quite unnecessarily) retained too much of 
the old phraseology about the fundamental distinction of ‘ theory’ and 
‘ practice,’ ‘fact’ and ‘ value’. But that these antitheses are fallacious 
and untenable appears at once when the question is raised as to what 
except ‘ practical’ consequences enables us to distinguish between ‘true’ 
and ‘ false’ theory, and what but its ‘ value’ leads to the recognition of 
‘fact’. . In other words, the antitheses between the true, the useful and 
the valuable break down so soon as they are taken dynamically as the 
products of a cognitive process. That this should have escaped so good 
a humanist as Prof. Troiano, is the more surprising that he sees clearly 
how impossible it is to separate the three functions of valuing, acting and 
contemplating (p. 57), and actually declares (p. 93) that ‘‘the true is that 
which has value for the intellect and is the good thereof”. But as 
against the abstractions, mutilations and misrepresentations of the tra- 
ditional intellectualism, Prof. Troiano is a strenuous champion of the 
unity and integrity of the human spirit. : 
F. C. S. 
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Review. Vol. xvi., No. 3. O. Ewald. ‘Contemporary 
Philosophy in Germany, 1906.’ [Metaphysics and epistemology show a 
return to post-Kantian idealism. First comes neo-Kantianism, which 
has lost nothing of its inner force and external efticacy by being compared 
with the more extreme idealistic systems. Then comes neo-Fichteanism ; 
and then the philosophy of the Unconscious in close relationship with 
Schelling’s system, and neo-Hegelianism. All three are in principle con- 
cerned with the application of the categories, the first and third by way 
of a unitary logical method, the second by way of a unitary ontological 
method. The new Fries school fixes its attention upon the status in 
consciousness of the subjectively given, and thus mediates in peculiar 
fashion between phenomenology and psychology. In ethics and wsthetics, 
Nietzsche’s influence is being forced into the background by the neo- 
romantic movement which has gone forth under Schelling’s banner. } 
E. B. McGilvary. ‘Pure Experience and Reality.’ [A criticism of 
Dewey’s Reality as Experience. It is one thing to say, No experience : 
no reality, and it is another thing to say, No contemporaneous experience : 
no reality. On Dewey’s view, knowledge of the past becomes a self- 
contradictory thing. Just as Hamilton’s school, having convinced 
themselves that some of our knowledge is representative, allowed 
themselves to infer that all knowledge is of that kind ; so do philoso- 
phers of Dewey's school, having convinced themselves that some of 
our knowledge is not representative, and that if all of it were we 
should have no criterion of truth, jump to the conclusion that no know- 
ledge is representative. In truth, our knowledge is partially intuitive 
and partially representative, and acceptance of this fact makes pos- 
sible a meaning of transsubjective reference which accords with obser- 
vation and does not involve contradictions.| G@. H. Sabine. ‘The 
Material of Thought.’ [Criticises, with special reference to Rickert, the 
current logical error that there are two generically different kinds of 
knowledge and experience, the categorical knowledge of particular indi- 
viduals and the hypothetical knowledge of universal explanation. This 
distinction is really the old one between matter and form. Real ex- 
perience is always an interpenetration of categorical reference and hypo- 
thetical relation: and the problem of thought is the elimination of incon- 
sistency and the extension of rationality within the all-inclusive judgment 
which supports experience.| B,C, Ewer. ‘Determinism and Indeter- 
minism in Motives.’ [Determinism has been based, intellectually, upon 
introspective report of the motives to individual decision and upon the 
universality of the causal principle. While, however, introspection tells 
me that I am compelled to do something appropriate to the situation, 
just what that shall be I freely choose. And while we hold to the con- 
cept of uniformity throughout nature, we need not abandon indeterminism 
in human choice.] Reviews of Books. Notices of New Books. Sum- 
maries of Articles. Notes. 
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Review. Vol. xiv., No.3. HL. Carr. ‘The Pendular 
Whiplash Illusion of Motion.’ [Dodge has contended that his pendulum 
test (in which two lights of weak intensity are placed on the two arms 
of a counterbalanced pendulum, and the one of them is followed by 
the eye while the other is peripherally perceived) offers ideal conditions 
for judgment of the theory that eye movements contribute to the visual 
perception of motion, and further that the outcome of the test is strictly 
negative. Repeated experiments show, however, that the observed 
phenomena cannot be interpreted in Dodge’s way, but are due mainly to 
the receding positive after-image. Logically, then—although this con- 
clusion is offered with reserve —the test shows that eye movements do 
function in the perception of motion.] J. M. Baldwin. ‘Thought and 
Language.’ [A survey of the motives which lead to the determination of 
thought in a system brings us finally to the consideration of its linguistic 
character. The question whether thought is possible without speech has 
been answered, from the side of language, by the personal or dynamic and 
by the social or static theories : the line of solution lies in the distinction 
between meaning as singular and in some sense private, and meaning as 
general and universal. Thought becomes a linguistic mode, because the 
two great characters of logical meaning actually require this : language is 
the instrument of social habit, conserving and storing up as a social 
heritage the gains of common meaning ; in speech, the function by which 
the content of language is actively rendered and interpreted, the accom- 
modation side of thinking is given its chance. The validity of a thought- 
content may be tested by appeal either to the socially established context 
of common meanings or to individual judgment. The units in which 
items of meaning are cast for both modes of confirmation are predications 
or predicative meanings, which may be classified as elucidations and pro- 
posals. All elucidation, all predication that is really judgmental, develops 
with constant reference to proposals to which it is the reply and elucida- 
tion ; all instrumental reference of knowledge requires a basis of estab- 
lished judgmental content whose adequate theoretical elucidation it 
presupposes. The reason is that knowledge is common property, that 
individual judgment presupposes universal acceptance, and that truth is 
fitted always to stir up curiosity and practical impulse as well as to satisfy 
theoretical interest. Language thus shows the concurrence of the two 
points of view from which the development of thought may be observed. 
As personal and social vehicle of thought, it testifies to the falsity of any 
individualistic theory.] ©. L. Herrick. ‘The Nature of the Soul and 
the Possibility of a Psycho-Mechanic.’ [The energist regards the phe- 
nomena of the physical universe as manifestations of a single energy ; the 
psychologist asserts that all mental states are acts. Since these two sorts 
of activities interact, body and mind are phases of one reality, an 
activity. The psychical differs from the physical only as the result of a 
logical analysis, made possible by our limitation. So arises the possibility 
of a psycho-mechanic. The sum of the equilibrated activities in the body 
forms its vital continuum, and one phase of the equilibrated continuum 
is the activity of consciousness. ] 


JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PsycHoLOGyY AND ScIENTIFIC METHODS. iv., 
10. J. Dewey. ‘The Control of Ideas by Facts’—1. [Explains that 
fact becomes a logical problem only when there is a question of altering 
presentations. ‘‘It ought to be axiomatic in logic that the reality con- 
cerned in any intellectual situation, in so far as intellectual, is not true 
and good reality in a final objective sense, but is a sign with respect to it, 
a sign whose significance still requires to be made out, and whose 
value is in the value of the consequences to which it may direct one.”’] 
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B. H. Bode. ‘Realism and Objectivity.’ [A protest against a ‘ pan- 
objectivism’ which verbally extends the term ‘object’ to emotions and 
volitions, and equates it with ‘experience,’ thereby rendering ‘error’ 
impossible and relapsing into subjectivism.] J. H. Tufts. ‘Garman 
as a Teacher.’ [A late professor at Amherst College.] iv., 11. J. E. 
Boodin. ‘The Ultimate Attributes of Reality.’ [‘ Taking reality at its 
face value as a stream of processes . . . it takes at least four dimensions, 
or independent variables to define it: stuff or energy, which furnishes us 
with our various types of uniformity or expectancy, whether physical or 
psychological: time, which looked at objectively accounts for rearrange- 
ment or passing, looked at subjectively accounts for the instability of our 
judgments and values: space... and direction... .”] ‘W. James and J. 
E. Russell. ‘Controversy about Truth.’ |An interesting correspondence 
provoked by James’s article in iv.6. James notes ‘‘ with extreme pleasure 
your explicit confession that ‘truth’ in the intellectualist sense cannot be 
further defined,” and urges that ‘if ‘true’ be not an abstract name for 
the property of verifiability in an idea, then an idea might conceivably be 
true though absolutely unverifiable”. Russell admits this, with a reserva- 
tion in favour of Royce’s Absolute. James concludes thence that ‘‘ the word 
truth might on certain occasions have no meaning whatever”. iv., 12. 
J. Dewey. ‘The Control of Ideas by Facts’—m1. [A closely-reasoned 
and valuable account of how the ideal anticipation of a satisfactory reality 
is used to modify the discordant brute obstacles given as the initial ‘fact’. 
Hence the ‘idea’ and the ‘fact’ are in pari materia throughout and their 
‘agreement’ presents no such difficulty as it does on the intellectualist 
theory. Both are tentative and experimental and continuously revalued. | 
J.B. Pratt. ‘Truth and Its Verification.’ |Argues that verifiability is 
essentially the intellectualist, and verification essentially the pragmatist, 
conception of truth, and that it is inconsistent for pragmatists now to 
begin speaking of verifiability.] E. L. Thorndike. ‘On the Function 
of Visual Images.’ [There is not experimentally any demonstrable 
difference between good and bad visnalisers in the accuracy of their 
memories of visual objects.] Contains also a long review of Schiller’s 
Studies in Humanism by A. K. Rogers. iv., 18. T. P. Bailey. ‘Snap 
Shot of a Hunt for a Lost Name. [A study in introspection.] A. E. 
Davies. ‘Suggestions toward a Psychogenetic Theory of Mind.’ 
[‘‘ Ideas have their psychogenetic origin in the fact that it is important 
not only to know what and where things are, but what things may be 
expected to do.” They “are instruments for the control of society ”.] 
iv.,14. R.B. Perry. ‘A Review of Pragmatism as a Theory of Know- 
ledge.’ [Exhibits a large measure of assent, but insists that though truth 
must be satisfactory the ‘satisfaction-element’ is not to be identified with 
the ‘truth-element’ as regards which truth must ‘envisage reality’.] W. 
P. Montague. ‘Contemporary Realism and the Problems of Percep- 
tion.’ [Defends against Bode (in iv., 10) an (epistemologically) ‘ monistic’ 
realism which omits the system of minds and ideas which mirrors reality. 
Admits that he has not solved the difficulty about the impossibility of 
error on ‘ panobjectivist’ principles, but thinks no other theory has, and 
meanwhile makes three postulates, (1) the emission of an influence from 
a physical object in space, (2) its reception as a stimulus by a living 
organism, and its transformation into sensation, and (3) a perceived object 
located in the outside space. Even though this account seems “ fanciful 
and crudely materialistic,” there are yet no other theories which ‘‘ do not 
lead either to the paradoxes of subjective idealism or to the still greater 
paradoxes of psychophysical dualism and parallelism ”.] iv., 15. W. Fite. 
‘ The Exaggeration of the Social.’ [Shows that the objectivity of our cog- 
nitive and moral categories could be developed also out of our interactions 
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with a non-social environment and that it is a ‘ sociologist’s fallacy ’ to con- 
ceive what is not ‘individual’ as necessarily ‘social,’ and concludes that 
the social category “as the basis of a scientific classification has no validity 
whatever ”’.] 


Revue DE ET DE Morag. 15¢ année. No. 3. Mai, 
1907. E. Borel. ‘La Logique et l’intuition en mathématiques.’ [The 
study of mathematics distinct from that of its principles. Mathematics 
a natural science in which Logic plays no greater part than in the other 
natural sciences. The strengthening of the logical faculties not the only 
object of mathematical education: it ought also (¢.g., in Geometry) to 
aim at strengthening the power of intuition.] V. Boy. ‘La Vision.’ 
[The property of projecting sensation fundamental, due to the tactile 
nature of the eye and its geometrical disposition. A dynamic difference 
in retinal impressions representing the withdrawal of the point of irradia- 
tion translated into sensations of spatial appearance.] IL. Weber. ‘ La 
Morale d’Epictéte et les besoins présents de l’enseignement moral ’ (suite). 
A. Leon. ‘La notion du réel.’ [Our notion of reality, both as regards 
content and degree, is transformed with our knowledge, and varies ac- 
cording to our culture. There are diverse systems of knowledge and its 
organisation goes on round several centres at the same time. Systema- 
tisation of knowledge analogous to that of perception. Our selection 
determined by practical interest and the principle of least effort.] 

tudes Critiques: P. Boutroux. ‘La théorie physique de M. Duhem 
et les mathématiques.’ Questions Pratiques: J. Wilbois. ‘La pensce 
catholique en France au commencement du xxé siécle.’ No. 4. Juillet, 
1907. B. Jacob. ‘Le matérialisme historique.’ [It is epiphenomen- 
alism applied to social life. It is an unwarrantable simplification and 
suppression of facts. Socialism as much unjustified in making material 
interests at least the principal springs of action.] F. Mallieux. ‘La 
méthode des juriconsultes’ (4 suivre.) [Discussion of the merits of 
two theories: that which presents the law as virtually complete, and 
deduces from this postulate that whatever is not provided for is illegal ; 
and that which presents the law as essentially incomplete and invites 
us to gather many unexpressed consequences from’a consideration of 
its principles.]| E.Le Roy. ‘Comment se pose le probléme de Dieu’ 
(suite de fin). [Proceeds to the affirmation of God. That which resists 
critical dissolution and has inexhaustible and durable fecundity is real. 
Such is the idea of God. His aftirmation that of the moral order. God 
is for us a centre of duties, and we ought to regard Him as a subject of 
rights, a person. Conclusions based on M. Bergson’s Evolution Créatrice. ] 
Discussions : G. Lachalas. ‘Sur un détail des travaux de M. Claparéde 
concernant le témoignage.’ Ed. Claparéde. ‘La capacit’ de bon tém- 
oignage.’ Questions Pratiques. J. Wilbois. ‘La pens¢e catholique, 
ete.’ (suite et fin). 


Revue Neo-Sconastigue. Aoiit, 1907. C. Besse. ‘A Defence of 
Intellectualism.’ [Against Modernism or Pragmatism.] J. Halleux. 
‘Proofs of the Existence of God.’ [Argument for Theistic Causation 
against Monism.] S. Deploige. ‘The Conflict of Moral Science with 
Sociology.’ [A discussion of M. Durkheim. Is there such a thing as a 
Collective Consciousness ?] J. Gredt. ‘ Homogeneity or Heterogeneity 
of a Chemical Compound.’ 


REVUE DE Pamosopuiz. 1 Septembre, 1907. P. Duhem. ‘ Abso- 
lute and Relative Movement.’ [A fragment of a work to be published 
on the formation of the Copernican system.] E. Hérilier. ‘ Personal- 
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ity.’ [Personality is being yourself: it is the fulness of liberty and self- 
determination : it is being something else than a product of hereditary 
vices and bad education : it is the having learnt to will, which we have 
to learn, as we learn to swim, by effort. This article well deserves the 
attention of any one interested in education, or in the free-will ques- 
tion.]| J. Baylac. ‘Two Recent Systems of Morals.’ [They are named 
Solidarity and Sociology. There is no essential difference between 
them, and both lie open to the same objection, that mere experience of 
fact can never erect a moral ideal.] 1% Octobre, 1907. J. Gardair. ‘The 
Infinity of God.’ [‘‘ While proclaiming God eminently actual and per- 
fect, without possibility in Himself of interminable development, we 
must recognise in Him the Sovereign principle of an interminable multi- 
plication of possible realities, and thus are conciliated in God the two 
senses of the word infinite.”| A. Joussain. ‘The Genesis of the Notion 
of Right in the Individual Soul.’ P. Duhem. ‘ Absolute and Relative 
Movement.’ ['Theories of post-Aristotelian Greek philosophers about 
place.] F. Warrain. ‘An Attempt at Philosophic Synthesis.’ [Analysis ) 
of an ambitious and elaborate work by H. Lagresille, Le Monde Psychique.] 
P. Fontana. ‘M. Bergson’s Course at the College of France.’ [On 
the process of Deliberation.] Reviews of E. B. Bax, ‘The Roots of 
Reality,’ and A. W. Benn, ‘The History of English Rationalism in | 
the Nineteenth Century.’ | 


ARCHIVES DE PsycHotociz. Tome vi, No. 4. E, Claparéde. ‘Le 
laboratoire de psychologie de Vuniversité! de Genéve, 1897-1907.’ 
[Report of equipment, courses, publications, etc.] O. Decroly et J. 
Degand. ‘Contribution & la pédagogie de la lecture et de lécriture: 
comment un enfant sourd-muet apprit 4 lire et 4 écrire par la méthode 
naturelle.’ [Report of primary education of a child of tive and a half, 
by the method of phrases ; comparison with results obtained by the 
letter and word methods.| A. Maeder. ‘Essai d’interprétation de 
quelques réves.’ [The paper opens with a sketch of Freud’s theory, 
and proceeds to apply it to the analysis of four dreams. The outcome 
is interesting, but not wholly convincing. There can, however, be no 
doubt that the method is fruitful and merits thorough test.] K. 
Buehler. ‘Remarques sur les problémes de la psychologie de la 
pensée.’ [A criticism of Messer’s Untersuchungen iiber das Denken, 
which comes, like the original, from the Wiirzburg laboratory. The 
writer’s main point is that Messer paid too much attention to logical 
schemas, and too little to the direct introspective reports of his 
observers. Hints are given of the critic’s own psychology of rela- 
tions.] Recueil de faits: documents et discussions. H. Besson et 
T. Flournoy. ‘Note sur quelques phénoménes de ‘“‘ possession” en 
Kabylie.’ [Brief report of cases, and suggestion of an explanation by 
the conflict of the new faith with old habits of thought.] M. C. 
Schuyten. ‘Note pédagogique sur le dessin des enfants.’ [Critique 
of methods of teaching drawing ; examples of gifted children who are 
missed by school instruction.] Bibliographie. Notes diverses. 


L’ANNEE publice par A. Biner. 13th year. Paris, 
\ Masson et Cie., 1907. 15 fr. 

In contrast to the previous numbers of L’ Année, this volume contains 
almost only articles by well-known writers summarising critically the 
work done in the last few years on various problems, or presenting one 
view of a special problem in the light of present knowledge. The papers 
are all very clear and good, and as it is impossible to give any intelligent 
summary of such a mass of views and subjects in a few words, it would 
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be unjust to give special prominence to one or two. In many cases the 
names of the authors will be sufficient guarantee of the value of their 
essays, while in many others the promise of a summary account of work 
done on the problem named on the title of the paper will attract all 
those interested in the problem. It seems that summaries and critical 
reviews are much in vogue in psychology at present. It was certainly 
very necessary to have many of these in order to overcome the onesided- 
ness and personal character of the text-book, and to have all the views 
and work on a special problem gathered together by a competent hand. 
That this can be done is a sign that psychology is outgrowing its frag- 
mentary stage and is becoming an ordered system of knowledge carrying 
conviction with it. M. Binet is certainly to be heartily congratulated 
on the selection of authors and problems he has made. They are as 
follows :— 

H. Poincaré. ‘La relativit¢ de l’espace.’ Foucault. ‘Les progrés 
de la psychophysique.’ Souriau. ‘ La perception des faits psychiques.’ 
F. Plateau. ‘ Les insectes et la couleur des fleurs.’ G. Zeliony. ‘Les 
travaux de Pawlow sur la s¢crétion de la salive psychique.’ Ley. ‘Le 
médccin et le pedagogue.’ Maxwell. ‘ Psychologie et Métapsychique.’ 
Van Biervliet. ‘ Le toucher et le sens musculaire.’ Decroly et Degand. 
‘Mémoire visueile des anormaux.’ Bourdon. ‘Sens articulaire ou 
musculaire /’ H. Piéron. ‘Grandeur et décadence des Rayons N.’ 
G. Bohn. ‘ L’acquisition des habitudes chez les animaux.’ Crépieux 
Jamin. ‘L’expertise en ¢criture et l’aflaire Dreyfus.’ E. Maigre. ‘La 
nature et la genése des instincts, d’aprés Weismann.’ Imbert. ‘ L’étude 
scientifique et expérimentale du travail professionel.’ R. Masselon. 
‘L’affaiblissement intellectuel dans la démence précoce, la démence 
senile et la paralysie générale.’ Régis et Laurés. ‘ La confusion men- 
tale chronique.’ Deniker. ‘ La question des races en psychologie. IL. 
Fredericq. ‘Les conditions physico-chimiques du fonctionnement des 
centres nerveux.’ Chabot. ‘La coopération de Vécole et la famille.’ 
Bernheim. ‘L’évolution du probléme des aphasies.’ Wertheimer. 
‘La douleur et les nerfs dolorifiques.’ Wan Gehuchten. ‘Les voies 
sensitives du systéme nerveux.’ G. Bonnier. ‘ La double individualité 
du végétal.’ Cantecor. ‘ Les doctrines modernes de Ja morale.’ Lar-= 
guier des Baucels. ‘L’¢tude expérimentale de l'intelligence et de la 
volonte.’ 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHIE UND PHiLosopHiscHE Kritik. Bad. 
exxx., Heft 2, 1907. Paul Sickel. ‘Das Verhiltnis des Pantheis- 
mus zum Theismus in Lotzes Lehre vom Absoluten.’ [As a meta- 
physician Lotze endeavoured to construct a philosophical system on 
monistic lines. As a religious believer, he held fast to the doctrine of a 
personal God. His life was spent in unavailing attempts to reconcile 
the pantheistic with the theistic point of view.] Otto von der Pfortden. 
‘Der Erkenntniswerth der chemischen Synthese.’ [The modern theory 
of chemical synthesis enables us to predict with certainty the number 
and nature of compounds into which certain specified elements can 
enter. From this the writer infers that the bodies in question have an 
objective existence independent of our minds.] R. Manno. ‘Zur 
Verteidigung der Méglichkeit des freien Willens.’ [The conservation of 
energy is not an @ priori law of thought but an empirical generalisation, 
not necessarily extending beyond the inorganic world. It cannot there- 
fore be urged in disproof of freewill.] Otto Siebert. ‘ Die Erneuerung 
der Friessischen Schule.” [Contemporary admirers of Fries may not 
succeed in persuading the world of the superiority of his philosophy to 
all others. But they have shown that as an interpreter of Kant his 
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position has been seriously misunderstood by modern historians of 
philosophy with Kuno Fischer at their head.] Kristian B. R. Aars. 
‘Der freie Wille. Kine Frage an Herrn G. Noth.’ [Determinism 
teaches that in like circumstances like events happen. Does Noth 
believe this, or does he not ?] Richard Falekenberg. ‘ Hine Textver- 
wirrung in Leibniz, Nouveaux Essais bei Gerhardt.’ [In Gerhardt’s 
edition of Leibniz, vol. v., by a serious dislocation of the text, a long 
passage of the Nowveaua Essais which should occur on page 79 has been 
removed to pp. 69-72. - 


_ZEITsCHRIFT FUR Bd. xlv. Heft 2 (cont.) W. Jacobs. 
“Uber das Lernen mit jiusserer Lokalisation, 1.’ [A comparison of the 
results obtained with two methods of learning (material presented to the 
ear): first, when the members of the series of syllables are referred to 
certain prescribed external objects (cireles arranged on a sheet of paper), 
and secondly when this external localisation is excluded, but no other 
methodical prohibition is laid upon the observer. With a slow rate of 
reading, the former method is always either as good as or better than the 
latter ; witha quick rate, the external localisation may be disadvantageous 
on account of the difficulty of eye-movement. In most experimental series, 
the method with localisation excels the other as regards both number and 
times of the ‘ hits’ made.] J. Breuer. ‘Bemerkungen zu Dr. Hans Abels 
Abhandlung ‘‘ iiber Nachemptindungen im Gebiete des kiniisthetischen 
und statischen Sinnes”.’ Ht, Abels. ‘Ist der ‘‘ Nachschwindel” im 
Endorgan oder nervés bedingt ? Zu den Bemerkungen Dr. Breuer’s iiber 
meine Abhandlung: Uber Nachempfindungen im Gebiete des kiniis- 
thetischen und statischen Sinnes.’ [Controversy concerning the possi- 
bility of an after-image in the absence of conscious report of the inducing 
sensation; the validity of Kwald’s experiments with the pneumatic 
hammer ; the interpretation of the static organ offered by Breuer, ete. ] 
Besprechung. F. Kiesow. ‘Uber einige Streitpunkte auf dem 
Gebiete des Geschmacks.’ [Critique of Sternberg.] Literaturbericht. 


Zerrscuriet Psycnoiocie. Bd. xlv. Heft 3 und 4. W. Jacobs. 
‘Uber das Lernen mit iiusserer Lokalisation : Schluss.’ [Discusses 
points of detail: the influence of practice and of the number of repeti- 
tions upon the number of hits ; the retention of absolute position ; the 
times taken for recitation ; the mode of visual translation of the audi- 
torily given series. Reports the cesults of additional experiments : (1) 
melodic series are learned more quickly than monotonous, with no 
difference between the two procedures of external and internal localisa- 
tion ; as regards number and times of hits, the external localisation 
appears to have the advantage in both forms of series; (2) localisation 
by objects is less advantageous than schematic external localisation ; (3) 
in general, internal is preferable to external localisation for connected 
(as opposed to nonsense) material.]| V. Benussi. ‘ Experimentelles 
iiber Vorstellungsinadiquatheit. ii. Gestaltmehrdeutigkeit und Inadi- 
quatheitsumkehrung.’ [Experiments with briet exposures of two sets of 
figures: the one interpretable as the Miiller-Lyer figure, or as open and 
filled lines, or as two equal lines ; the other, of the chess-board pattern, 
interpretable as two lines converging upwards, or converging downwards, 
or paralleled : variation of length of exposure, size, colour and bright- 
ness. Judgments of all three types are obtained, in different propor- 
tions under different circumstances, for both sets of figures. The 
results are explained in detail in — of the author’s theory of equi- 
vocal forms.] R. Hamann. ‘ Uber die psychologischen Grundlagen 


des Bewegungsbegriffes. [The typical case of movement is movement of 
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one’s own body in space. The term movement thus indicates, primarily, 
a complex of visual and kinesthetic experiences ; a visual impression is 
termed a movement only when it serves as motive to the reproduction 
of the kinesthetic experiences. The typical visual impression of this 
sort is that of the change of position of an isolated object upon a com- 
plicated and comprehensive background. In other words, visual move- 
ment is not simply change of extension ; we predicate movement of an 
object which is the contour of an extension, we predicate change of 
extension of the extension lying between the objects: the direction of 
attention is different in the two cases.|| Besprechungen. [Offner on 
Lipps’ Leitfauden d. Psychologie; Heller on Wahle’s Mechanismus d. geistigen 
Lebens.| Literaturbericht. 


Kant-Stupien .Vol. xii. Nos. 3, 4. October, 1907. Bruno Bauch. 
‘Kuno Fischer-+-.’ [Short obituary notice.]| Osear Ewald. ‘Die 
deutsche Philosophie im Jahre 1906.’ [Translation of a paper originally 
written for the Philosophical Review (vol. xvi., 3). The general move- 
ment of modern German Philosophy is characterised as an attempt ‘to 
repeat on a new basis the development of the idealistic world-view from 
Kant to Hegel’. The author refers to the renewed study of Fichte, Fries, 
Benecke, etc., and above all of Heyel: ‘The year 1906 is specially dis- 
tinguished by the re-birth of Hegel’. Other interesting points of the 
paper are the waning influence of Nietzsche; the popularity of Novalis ; 
the fresh interest in mysticism ; the neo-romanticism drawing its inspira- 
tion from Wagner ; and side by side with this the ever-increasing in- 
fluence of Goethe’s classical ideals. Most of the important books of 
the year are referred to, but a striking omission is the absence of any 
mention of Kucken.| Gottfried Fittbogen. ‘ Kants Lehre vom radicalen 
Bisen.’ [A detailed analysis of Kant’s treatment of evil in Leligion 
within the Bounds of mere Reason. The author shows that Kant fails 
in the end to explain how and why man acquires the bias to evil by an 
‘intelligible act’ of reason. But he brings out clearly that Kant regarded 
good as even more fundamental in human nature than evil, and the ulti- 
mate victory of good over evil as the ‘task’ of the moral life.] Alois 
Hofler. ‘Die unabhiingigen Realitiiten.’ [A discussion of two recent 
treatments ,of the problem of a ‘transcendent thing-in-itself, viz., 
Meinong’s Uber die Krfahrungsgrundlagen unseres Wissens, and Oelzelt- 
Newin’s Die unabhiingigen Realititen. A central thesis of both these 
works is the denial that the relation between the transcendent real 
and the subjective experiences can be regarded as causal. Discussing 
this view the author tries to show that, whilst the metaphysical reals are 
independent on the self, the psychical phenomena in the self are de- 
pendent on the metaphysical reals, and that this relation is a ‘ kind of 
causality ’ in which, however, the temporal factor must be conceived as 
replaced by a ‘ metaphysical supra-temporal’ relation.]| Felix Kuberka. 
‘Sinnlichkeit. und Denken, ein Beitrag zur Kantischen Erkenntnis- 
theorie.’ {The characteristic novelty of Kant’s point of view is shown 
to be the assumption of a ‘ qualitative difference ’ between sensibility and 
thought. The author traces Kant’s various attempts to formulate this 
difference.] Anton Thomsen. ‘Aus Hegel’s Friihzeit.’ [The light 
thrown on the early years of Hegel’s philosophical development (1792- 
99) by the manuscripts of his youthful theological writings, perserved 
in the Royal Library, Berlin, and recently published by Dr. H. Nohl.] 
W. Reinecke. ‘Kant und Fries.’ [A criticism of the publications of the 
neo-Frisian school, especially the essays of L. Nelson.| E. Sanger. 
‘Neue Darstellung und Deutung der Lehre Kant’s vom Glauben.’ [Re- 
view of two recent works on this subject.] Bruno Bauch. ‘ Hine neue 
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Ausgabe der Werke Nietzsche’s.’ |Review of the latest pocket edition. 
E. v. Aster. ‘Der. 7. Band der Berliner Kant-Ausgabe.’ 
Recensionen, Selbstanzeigen, Mitteilungen: An unpublished letter of 
Kant’s. Report of the Kantgesellschaft. 


ARCHIV FUR DIE GESAMTE PsycHoLociz. Bd. ix., Heft 1. Ht. Hiel- 
scher. ‘Das psychologische Verhiiltnis zwischen der allgemeinen 
Bildungsstufe eines Volkes und den in ihm sich gestaltenden Weltans- 
chauungen.’ [The student of the beginnings of philosophy must seek to 
understand the doctrines that have come down to us by projecting him- 
self, psychologically, into the cultural conditions of the time and recon- 
structing ancient motives and habits of thought. Thus, the old Greek 
approaches the problem of knowledge from the standpoint of the harmony 
of man with nature : his attitude is at once cosmological, social, religious, 
juridical. The typical reactions of the human mind in the formation of 
philosophical conceptions can be traced very clearly in the case of the 
ancient Egyptians, to whom the visible creation revealed the attributes of 
God, was the body of God. Putting ourselves psychologically in their 
place, we can understand even the secular reverence paid to the mummi- 
tied bodies of animals.} E. Meumann. ‘Zur Frage der Sensibilitiit der 
inneren Organe.’ [Surgeons and physiologists agree in essentials upon 
the point that the internal bodily organs are insensitive, with the excep- 
tions that diaphragm and peritoneum parietale normally mediate sensa- 
tions, and that in inflammatory conditions the other organs give rise to 
pain, either of themselves or by involving one or other of the two sensitive 
regions. On the other hand, psychologists and pathologists maintain that 
the interior of the body is full of sensations ; pathological observations, 
in particular, give these sensations a very important r6/e in the sphere of 
feeling and of the estimation of time. To reconcile these views, we have 
only to assume that (as is teleologically natural) the internal organs are 
insensitive to external, operative attack, and sensitive only to stimuli 
arising within them. The indefiniteness of organic sensation depends 
not on qualitative indeterminateness, but upon the lack of (visual) localisa- 
tion. Head’s law of reflex pains confirms the position taken in the paper. | 
E. Meumann. ‘ Uber Organempfindungstriiume und eine merkwiirdige 
Traumerinnerung.’ [Report of typical dreams, repeated with unusual 
constancy over a long period of years, and all rooted in organic sensations. 
Oftentimes, these sensations themselves appear in the dreams ; but 
ordinarily the sense-material is held in the background by the ideational. 
The dreams offer a striking parallel to the variations of organic sensation 
which occur in the waking life.] M. Urstein. ‘Kin Beitrag zur Psy- 
chologie der Aussage.’ [Report of.a flagrant case of mistaken identity of 
a prisoner.]| J. Freudenthal. ‘Uber die Entwickelung der Lehre vom 
psychophysischen Parallelismus bei Spinoza.’ [The Tractatus brevis, like 
the Kritik der reinen Vernunft, though in greater degree, is a medley of 
notes and essays written at different times. We distinguish three stages 
in Spinoza’s thought. To escape from the vulgar view of interactionism, 
he makes the vital spirits mediate between body and mind, or gives mind 
only a directive influence upon bodily movement. As this is not satis- 
factory, he changes to the view that interaction is natural and necessary 
because body and mind are simply modes and parts of a single whole 
(Lotze). And as this in turn is not satisfactory—for the action of part 
upon part within a whole must itself be explained—Spinoza turns finally 
to his original doctrine of psychophysical parallelism. Although this is 
expressed partially and in some respects obscurely, it was never given 
up or changed by its author.] J. W. Baird. ‘ Erwiderung zu einigen 
Bemerkungen von Professor A. Kirschmann.’ Literaturbericht. H. J. 
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Watt. ‘Sammelbericht ii. itber die neuere Forschung in der Gediicht- 
nis- und Assoziationspsychologie aus dem Jahre 1905.’ Dannenberger. 
‘Zur Literatur der forensischen Psychologie und Psychiatrie.’ Referate. 
R. Sommer. ‘Ein internationaler Kurs der gerichtlichen Psychologie 
und Psychiatrie.’ 


ARCHIV FUR SysTEMATISCHE PuitosopHiz. Neue Folge. Band xiii. 
Heft 2. Mai, 1907. Albert Sichler. ‘Uber falsche Interpretation des 
kritischen Realismus Wundt’s und Beurteilung von O. Pfisters kritis- 
chen Transzendental-Realismus’ (second article). Berthold Weiss. 
‘Natiirliche und sittliche Weltordnung.’ [Analogies and contrasts be- 
tween the natural and the moral order. Human goals can only be 
attained if they are identical with natural results.] L. v. Renauld. 
‘Freiheit und Arbeit.’ [Not incompatible. The connexion between 
work and lack of freedom is breaking down.] Robert Corwegh. ‘As- 
thetische Grundfragen. Ein Versuch zu ihrer Lésung.’  [Criticises 
Groos. How does one come to demand universality for ssthetic judg- 
ments ? Atsthetic judgments must be rational judgments. Unity is 
the highest law of Art, corresponding to the unity of consciousness. | 
Vincenzo Allara. ‘Sulla Causa del Cretinismo, Studio Critico—t.’ 
Anna Schapire. ‘Zu Hebbels Anschauungen iiber Kunst und kiinst- 
lerisches Schaffen.’ ‘ Bericht iiber Rechtsphilosophie aus den Jahren 
1899-1906—.’ Von Fritz Berolzheimer. Heft 3. August, 1907 
B.Lemcke. ‘De motu curvo.’ [The direction of all motion is straight. 
Change of direction is not movement. Movement other than straight is 
change of direction.] Kurt Geissler. ‘Die Dimensionen des Raumes 
und ihr Zusammenhang.’ [Considerations arising out of his doctrine of 
Weitenbehaftungen.] Stefan Sterling. ‘Die polinische Philosophie 
der Gegenwart.’ [Discussion of Dr. Lukasiewicz’s Analysis and Con- 
struction of the Concept of Cause.) Wilhelm Frankl. ‘Gegenstands- 
theoretische Beitriige zur Lehre vom sogenannten logischen Quadrat.’ 
Vincenzo Allara. ‘Sulla Causa del Cretinismo—u.’ George Eller. 
‘Der Mensch und das Unendliche.’ [Appreciation of Zucca’s L’ Uomo 
eUInfinito. The conscious individual one in feeling and thought with 
the infinite.] Jahresbericht iiber die Literatur zur Metaphysik.—iv. 
Von David Koigen. Heft 4. November, 1907. Ernst Vowinckel. 
‘Determinismus in der Erziehung.’ [Discusses the theologico-ethical and 
esthetico-scientific theories of education. Education must aim at per- 
sonal culture, and employ as its means 7tellectual experience in which 
the two sides of Freedom and Determinism are united.] James 
Lindsay. ‘The Philosophy of Spain.’ [Importance of Balmez, great 
nineteenth century representative of Neo-Scholasticism.] Ludwig Baur. 
‘Zur Religionsphilosophie,’ [Discussion of Siebeck’s Zur_ Religions- 
philosophie.| C. Bos. ‘Ktudes de philosophie positive.’ [Discussion 
of M. Belot’s work.] Osear Ljungstrom. ‘Entwicklungslehre. Ent- 
wurf einer neuen Weltanschauung.’ [The glimmering consciousness of 
new creative impulses and the beginnings of a higher faculty of know- 
ledge point to the creation of a kingdom higher than the human.] 
Vitalis Norstrom. ‘Naives und wissenschaftliches Weltbild.’ [Draws 
attention to the distinction between the scientifically true and the real.] 
Arthur Erich Haas. ‘Die Physik und das kosmologische Problem.’ 
[Physics can give no support to Atheism.] Georges Batault. ‘Nietz- 
sche négateur de sa philosophie.’ [His theory of the Will irreconcilable 
with his doctrine of the Overman.] Ernst Schwarz. ‘ Autologie und 
Logik. Eine ‘“ erkenntnistheoretische ” Grundlegung.’ [Criticism of 
epistemology and sketch of a new Logic, a Dynamic of Thought.] 
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VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND 
 Jahrgang xxxi., Heft 2. Juni, 1907. Max Frischeisen- 
Kohler. ‘ Uber den Begriff und den Satz des Bewusstseins.’ [Discusses 
the psychological and epistemological meaning of this concept. Hypo- 
thetical introduction of a third concept, that of ‘ primary consciousness ’. 
Empirical proof of this. It is only to this that the principle is applicable. 
It is the supreme condition of experience inner and outer.] Carl Max 
Giessler. ‘ Das Lautspurentasten bei der Erinnerung an Eigennamen.’ 
[The recollection of proper names takes place under the same linguistic 
motives as are grounded in the very nature of speech itself.| Eduard 
Reyer. ‘Das Einfache in der Natur.’ [The simple, not the ‘‘ natural,” 
only something commensurate with our intelligence.}| Besprechungen. 
Heft 3. August, 1907. Georg Wernick. ‘Der Wirklichkeitsgedanke,’ 
—v. Artikel. Julius Pikler. ‘Beschreibung und KEinschriinkung.’ 
[Criticism of Mach’s new definition of the laws of nature as ‘* Kinschriin- 
kungen ” instead of ‘‘ Beschreibungen”.|  Besprechungen. [Contains 
review of W. Mitchell’s Structure and Growth of the Mind.] 


Rivista Finosorica. Anno ix., vol. x. Fasc. ii. March-April, 1907. 
A. Chiapelli. ‘ Dalla Critica alla Metafisica.’ [The whole spiritualistic 
movement of modern thought leads to the recognition that the reality of 
a thing consists in its relation to something else, the reality increasing 
with the complexity of the relations; and that consciousness or mind, 
presenting as it does the greatest unity of multiple relations, must be 
the deepest of realities.] G@. Bonfiglioli. ‘La Morale di Tertulliano.’ 
[The extreme moral rigour of Tertullian, which is the secret of his 
adhesion to Montanism, has its origin, like his metaphysics and his 
psychology, in the Stoic philosophy.| G@. Della Valle. ‘Le premesse 
dell’ Umanismo.’ [By ‘ Humanism’ this writer does not understand 
Pragmatism which he rejects as a one-sided view of reality, but a sort 
of mystical method which first gets rid of the contradictions attached to 
individualism by rising to the idea of society, and then to the absolute 
reality through the identification of object and subject.] R. Montuori. 
‘Dualismo biologico e limiti della responsabilit’i penale.’ [If all actions 
are of the type of reflexes and not less necessary, how can legal pun- 
ishments be justified? But the will is not a reflex ; it belongs to the 
class of inhibitory actions.]| Rassegna Bibliografica, etc. Fase. iii., May, 
June, July, 1907. A. Faggi. ‘ Nominalismo e Realismo Geometrico.’ 
[A careful analysis of the relations, both of difference and agreement, 
between Kant’s interpretation of geometrical truth and the theories of 
such contemporary thinkers as Prof. Enriques of Bologna, H. Poincaré, 
Picard, and the writer himself.] G. Salvadori. ‘Fede e Razione.’ 
[Taking his text from Mr. Benn’s recent History of English Rationalism, 
the writer discusses the general relations between reason and faith. Re- 
ligious faith is defined as ‘the belief in something that transcends the 
limits of ordinary experience, and the existence of which cannot therefore 
be scientifically demonstrated ’.] G. Mazzalorso. ‘Conoscere-operare.’ 
[Interest is the guiding principle of knowledge, the interpretation of 
phenomena in terms of our intelligence, and interest also in the sense of 
happiness rightly understood is the creator of ethical values.] G. Nolli. 
‘A proposito di liberti.’ [A discussion of Cantoni’s doctrine of free will 
in its relation to Kant and Rosmini.] R. Montuori. ‘ Dualismo bio- 
logico e limiti della responsabilit& penale (contin. e fine).’ [A contro- 
versial discussion of the various juristic theories of punishment as a 
form of legitimate self-defence. It is proposed to supersede them by a 
physiological theory.] Rassegna Bibliogratfica, ete. 
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SCHOPENHAUER’S CONCEPTION OF THE WILL. 


In a notice of my recent book, The Persistent Problems of Philosophy, 
Mr. R. F. A. Hoernlé criticises in greatest detail the brief section on 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy, and he chiefly objects to my conclusion that 
Schopenhauer virtually teaches that the ultimate reality, which he names 
Will, is self-conscious. Mr. Hoernlé says that ‘‘ students of Scho- 
penhauer will rub their eyes at this,” and, if they adhere to the main 
tradition of the critics, doubtless they will. But the point at issue is, of 
course, the opinion of Schopenhauer, not that of any of his students— 
and I do not find that Mr. Hoernlé substantiates his objection to my 
reading. The passages which he cites in opposition are from ‘‘ The 
World as Will and Idea,” section 27 and section 54. The second of 
these offers not even a seeming contradiction of my conception of Scho- 
penhauer’s ‘ Will’ as conscious, for (as indeed Mr. Hoernlé indicates) 
this section treats of ‘‘ the world as idea, as object of consciousness ” 
likening it to ‘‘a mere ‘ mirror’ or ‘ shadow’ of the will”. The passage 
has therefore no bearing on the deeper question of the real nature of the 
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Will. But the other passage, section 27, as quoted by Mr. Hoernlé, 
might be supposed to controvert my teaching, for Schopenhauer is made 
to say that ‘‘ consciousness” is a ‘‘ light which the will lights for itself 
at a certain level of its objectivation”. The term, however, which Mr. 
Hoernlé renders ‘ consciousness’ is no other than Vorstellung (idea). In 
other words, this passage also has to do not with the ultimate nature of 
the will but with the nature of the idea, or phenomenon; rightly read, 
it therefore cannot affect, in one way or the other, my contention that 
by /Vill (at every stage of its objectivation) Schopenhauer must have 
meant conscious, though not human, will. In favour of this interpreta- 
tion I must again lay stress on section 22 of ‘*The World as Will and 
Idea” taken in connexion with sections 42-43 of ‘‘The Fourfold Root,” 
and with a passage (Werle, ii., s. 517) of the ‘* Kritik der Kantischen 
Philosophie”. In the face of these passages I cannot, in response to 
Mr. Hoernlé’s kindly suggestion, see my ‘ way to improving ’ my account 
of Schopenhauer until I more clearly understand what he makes of 
such statements as the following : ‘‘ The word Will, which . . . is to open 
to us the innermost essence of everything in Nature in no sense stands 
for an unknown quantity . . . but for a somewhat which is known with 
absolute immediacy (¢77 durchaus unmittelbar Erkanntes). . . . The con- 
cept of will comes from the most immediate consciousness of every man, 
wherein a man immediately . . . knows and at the same time is his 
own individuality.” (Cf. the remainder of the passage more fully quoted 
on pp. 350-351 of my book.) 

I should be ‘glad to consider Mr. Hoernlé’s criticism of my chapter on 
Kant, but have no claim upon the space necessary for reopening the 
disputed questions of Kantian interpretation. I venture, however, to 
express a doubt whether Mr. Hoernle sufficiently takes account of Kant’s 
own distinction between thing-in-itself and noumenon ; and I question 
whether my interpretation of Kant is wholly ‘ Hegelian’. However, I 
am far from wishing to exculpate myself from the charge of having a 
‘Hegelian point of view’; only, for myself and for my fellow Hegelians, 
I must challenge the statement that no one of us ‘has ever tried to face 
the problem [of presenting and criticising Kant’s doctrine] from Kant’s 
point of view”. We may well have failed, but can Mr. Hoernlé be sure 
that we have not tried ? 

In conclusion, I wish to thank my reviewer for the statement that the 


‘‘many references and quotations . . . would make it easy to use” my 
book ‘‘as a critical commentary side by side with... the original 


texts”. These words indicate, I trust, that in his implication that the 
book is not ‘trustworthy throughout,’ Mr. Hoernlé has in mind mainly 
the criticised interpretations of Schopenhauer and of Kant. 


Mary Wuaiton Catkins. 


‘IF’ AND ‘IMPLY’. 


Mr. Shearman’s review of Mr. Russell’s Principles of Mathemuties, 
in last April’s M1np, contains a quotation from that work which merits 
the serious attention of logicians. Adopting the usual view among 
logicians, that the implication ‘‘A implies B” (or “If A then B”) is 
always equivalent to the disjunctive ‘‘ Either A is false or B true,” Mr. 
Russell is quoted as saying that ‘‘It follows from the above equivalence 
that of any two propositions there must be one which implies the other ”’. 
A very brief symbolic operation will show that (asswming his premises) Mr. 
Russell is quite right ; but surely the paradoxical conclusion at which he 
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arrives should give logicians pause. For nearly thirty years I have been 
vainly trying to convince them that this assumed invariable equivalence 
between a conditional (or implication) and a disjunctive is an error,' and 
now Mr. Shearman’s quotation supplies me with a welcome test case 
which ought, I think, to decide the question finally in my favour. Take the 
two statements ‘‘ He is a doctor” and ‘‘ He is red-haired,” each of which, 
observe, is a variable, because it may be true or false. Is it really the 
fact that one of these statements implies the other? Speaking of any 
Englishman taken at random out of those now living, can we truly say of 
him ‘‘If he is a doctor he is red-haired, or if he is red-haired he is a 
doctor”? Is it really a certainty that ‘either all English doctors are 
red-haired, or else all red-haired Englishmen are doctors” ? To throw 
symbolic light upon the question, let the two symbols (A : B), and 
(A: B), respectively denote ‘‘A implies B,” first in the sense which 
logicians in general give to this expression, and next in the sense which 
I give to it. Putting D for ‘‘ He is a doctor” and R for ‘‘ He is red- 
haired,” Mr. Russell’s reasoning (I presume) is 
(D : R),+(R: D),.=(D’+ R)+(R' + D)=(D'+ D)+(R’' + R)=e+e=c. 
My reasoning is 
(D: R).+(R : D),=(D' + + (R’ + D)e = (DR)n + + 
Thus, Mr. Russell, arguing correctly from the customary convention of 
logicians, arrives at the strange conclusion that (among Englishmen) we 
may conclude from a man’s red hair that he is a doctor, or from his being 
a doctor that (whatever appearances may say to the contrary) his hair is 
red. My argument, founded on what seems to me a more natural con- 
vention, and one more in accordance with ordinary linguistic usage, arrives 
at the (to me) self-evident result, that in neither case does the conclusion 
follow from the premises—that an Englishman may be red-haired without 
being a doctor, and that he may also be a doctor without being red-haired. 
Let us next take an example from mathematics. Suppose A, B, C to 
be random points on the circumference of a circle, forming the angular 
points of a triangle ABC. Take the two variable statements ‘‘ AB is 
greater than AC” and ‘‘The angle A is an acute angle”. Is it not the 
fact that neither statement implies the other? How then can it be true 
that ‘‘ Hither the first implies the second, or else the second the first” ? 
Is it too much to hope that this test case will at last open the eyes of 
logicians to the necessity of accepting my three-fold division of state- 
ments (e, 7, 6) with all its consequences? How far-reaching these con- 
sequences are can hardly be judged from my scattered papers in 
hilosophical and scientific magazines. For a fair account of my system 
ik refer logicians to my recently published little volume on Symbolic 
Logie and its Applications (Longmans). 


'The equivalence supposed holds good in the case of constants (i.¢., 
certainties and impossibilities), but not necessarily when the two state- 
ments are both variables. 
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